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PREFACE 


‘Hindu Polity/ in two volumes (Parts) — the first 
on Vedic Assemblies and Republics, the second on 
Monarchy and Imperial Systems— is a sketch of 
Subject and the Constitutional life of the ‘Hindus. The 

d I ffi c a 1 1 y subject 18 great but its treatment has to 

be modest. The works of puna-sUrh had long been hidden ; 
the path opened by them had long been lost It had to be 
re-searched. In 1911-13 a probable line was laid to. dig 
and discover the Ancients* highway in the field pf Polity. 
In these pages that line has been deepened and widened. 
And the way of the Fathers is in sight. 

The author made a special study ^to find out what 
constitutional progress, if any, Ancient 
loneer or- Indians had achieved. In 1911 and 1912 some * 
results of the study were publiahed in the legal journal the 
Calcutta WeMy Notes and the Calcutta monthly the 
Modern Beview. A connected paper was read to the 
Hindi Literary Conference in 1912 and its 
translation published in the Modern Bevieic, 1913, under the 
title ‘An Introduction to Bindu Polity* 

Before the publication of the / n t r (? d m c o n there had 
been no work in any modern language on the subject. The 
Introduction fulfilled its purpose. To-day the subject finds 
place in University teaching. And the author has bad the 
satisfaction of seeing his results quoted and reiterated, with 
or without acknowledgement, almost every year ; the subject 
has become popular ; the truth baa been recognized, accepted 
and adopted : it has rightly ceased to be his.‘ 


^ Mr. D K. Sarkar, bowcTer, tbinks otberwise^'But kll the relenMiccs id Jaj 
‘(tudict, likve 1>«CQ •ppropriat«d by subicqaent writers’ (roUhtAl InUiiuUont, etc, 
Lriprig, 19d-a p XVI) C»n they iwt retort, ’ayom nyaA parortU gananA lajhu 
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Vincent Smith so/jc'csterJ to the author to treat the 
l*rop«rat.on of tl.o subject of Hindu iopul)lics in detail, and 
TrcBent Work Several friends insisted on hnvinc the 1 ntr O’ 
duc/io?i in book-foi in About the same li no, Sir As n tosh 
Mookerjee, Pn-sident of the ('’ouncil of Post Grad late- 
teaching, Calcutta U ii i r e r s i t .v, asked him to 
prepare a curri ulum of ancient Indian Hisiory. Need at 
that lime was badl\ felt for a fl««mewbat comprehensive book 
on ancient Hindu polity. The author towards the close of 
1917, undertook to ravine the Introducti on wiih a view 
both to carry out the siiggeHtion «*f Dr Smith and to supply (he 
want The pr sent work was the oyt come. In April, 1918, 
the revision was 'complete and the manuscript ready. The 
book was made over to Sir Asutoab Mookerjee 
who kindly took upon bimaelf the publication of the work, 
placing if on the University eyllabtie. 

When a few chapters had been in type the author 
Whytififtyio luftirmed that scientific plagiarism 

puulicatioQ work Tlien, the raanuseript was 

stolen from Sir A s u t o s h, ‘no other bfhuiging out of the 
group fr im «lifch the box of maniipcripf was raiNSing was 
touclo'd b\ th* cntica,! ilroUijb secret admirer Sir Asutosh 
mforiiied tlie p ilice, wah the result that a professor 
who cliimeil to have recovered the m-<nuhcripf made 
it over to Sir Asutosh After three days’ confioenient 
the book obtained liber.ition Having no other copy of 
the book, the Calcutta University Piess being too slow, 
and the desire to publish “original researches” lu certain 
quirterH in f’alruita being great, the author brought back 
the manuscript to Patna liagageuient wa®* then Concluded to 
print the book at Allahabad In the meautime the hook was 
cited by Sir Sankaran Nair from the manui'Cript in his 
Note to the Government of India’s Pirnt Despatch on 
Constitutional Reforms (dated 5th, March, 19 9 , and chapters 
were printed in the Modern Review^ (Feb , 1920 ) When the 
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Tha Present Work. 


whole of part I was in typo the En^li^h section of the Press 
at Allahabud was soM away and the bonk once more came back 
hotae. Until this autiimn, owing to the difHculties of getting 
a suitable press from a ‘mofnssil’ town, and owing to 
profes-innal duties, no fre'*h arrangement could be made for 
the publication of the work. 

The lines 1 a d down in the Iniroduction (1913) have 
been closely followed in tlio present work. 
Except the chapter on P a n r a J a jw. p a d a 
there has been no addition to those broad lines. The whole 
work otherwise is only a cnmineiitsiry on the / ntroductian 
The book is pre-^ented in the form and sidKfance just as 
it was completed in Ap d, 1918, but for the Hjnalff;fni,irii>n of 
the matter puhlidied by the author in the Modern Review 
in Annl, 192U, ou P a u r a J & m a p a d a, and the arldition 
of one p.is-^aco § 27 J on a datum from the Abhiilhs.ua- 
Rsjendra tl9j9), of tlie list Jioe of the footnote at p 33, 
and of Appendices U and D The date of the K a u ^ i 1 i y a 
Dn. Ot (A r t li a ^ S 8 t r a) Ims l)cpn rclniiied 

Arths^Aotri origiimlly given, aUImugh Dr Jolly 
•ha*i recently revived tlto controversy through Ihb ediiion of iho 
Artbii Ss^tra On uccount of the importance of the sulijecl tbo 
pteflonl writer Ims re-considered it here.’ lie is un»b!u to 
agreo with Dr. conclwsnms. 

The HUihor 8 thaoU an* due to hU kind friends Dr A 
linnerjiSaBtri wW'i Dt. \\ a 1 1 »' r j i tor 

reading the proofn anil \ liniblf hiicgc«HciiiP, 
AckuQwl Rcmc t jj (J h a k 1 II d II r and Mr iJaia 

K- Ghosh for verifjing rffereiices, and Dr K 5 t i d B e 
N&g and Pr«jf Arim Sou for doing the indi*x. Urn 
friend the hit»* 5fr II. Po nday hud Indped him in (he 
preparation of iho MS. 


P.dnrt .Yorr,7.0Sf, 


K P. J. 
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HINDU POLITY 

Part I 


VEDIC ASSEMB LIES 

AMD 

HINDU REPUBLICS 



1 

INTRODUCTORY 



CHAPTEH I 


Scope and Sources 


§ 1. It is proposed to outline bere certain chief features 
_ ,, , ^ of Hindu Polity. The Hindu race has 

Scope of tlio book . , 

experimented in great nud various systems 
of state and political machinery. We are not yet in a 
position to reconstruot a complete history of the constitutional 
development of the race* Nevertheless some outstanding facts 
and the principles nndorlying them may be noticed with profit. 


The topics to be discussed here* are i 
(1) the Sovereign Assembly of the Vedic times, 

(3) the Judicial Assembly of the Vedio times, 

(3) Hindu Republics {1000 B. C. to COO A.C.), 

(4) Hindu Kingship (from the Vedic times to 600 A.C.), 

(5) the JSnapadaor Realm Diet, and the Paura 

Assembly of the Capital (GOO B. C. COO A. C 

(6) the Council of Alinfsters imder Hindu Monarchy 

(1000 B. C.— COOA C.), 

(7) Judiciary under Hindu llonarchy (700 B.C. — 600 

A.C.), 

(S) Taxation flOOO B. C. — 600 A.C ), 

(9) The Hindu Imperial Systems (lOod l.C. — 600 A.G.), 
and \ 

(10) Decay and Revival of Hindu conatitil, onal traditions 
( 650 A. a— 1650 A C ) 

§ 2. The sources of our information extend over .the vast 
^ field of Hindu literature — Vedic, Classical and 

Our source* -r... ^ ^ 

RrSkrita, and also the inscriptional and numis* 
made records of the country We are fortunate in having 


* In some cases, very bnefl}*. 
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also a few technical Ueahsea on Hindu Politics left 
'Tec^n 3 K'i\ to iiB tn the oiiginal. They are, however, 

literature 01610 leinaiDS of a Considerable library, 

contributed to by a long series of political thinkers and 
statesmen of Hindu India Tbe Artha-^&ntra of K a u t i 1 y a' 
(300 BO), which may be called the Imperial 0 o d e of 
G-over nance of the Early M a u r y a s. is such a remnant. 
It is avowedly baaed on previous authorities. Such authorities, 
cited by name in Kautilya’a Code, number eighteen or 
nineteen. There are some others mentioned elsewhere. For 
instance, the i\faba*BhSrata> which, gives a brief history 
of Hindu Political Science,* mentions, -in addition, Gaura- 
§ 1 r a 8. The A^valayani Gfiliya-Srltra mentions 
one rtioie, Ad i tv a‘ The catalogue of this large number of 
writers shows that politics had been studied for centuries 
beforo Ivaiitilya’a time, and bad become a recognised 
subject when the K alpa Sutras were still being completed.^ 
Its esriy date allow an interval of even twenty yeais 

for each of these known authorities, We shall 
have to date the Uterature of Hindu PoUiics as lar back 
. aa circa C50 B G. ^Thia date \a coiiobotated by the 

* H>«aro Slate's OibUatbecaSinsknU No -It.edUedby Mr. Bhaioa Sastry, 190!) 
Trsni-Utian l>y Wr Sliatns Sa-jtr^, 1915, Mysore, sot quite satisfRCtory. Tbe text 
in places iH not l,e}on<l «Uol>l cotnpwe tbe quotations in the commentary on the 
Kainandikl)«Ntii ■•ara published lh« Travaocore OovernmeQt which at times differ 
gr-atlj from the pcUUsl^d text Bee also Or Sorahji Tai&putwal&'e A’otjs on lAs 
Adhy>\ hapriifkSnt ll9U) 

The name of U« euihor ehonW U ‘the Kauplja,’ n being bis gMra iiaine 
(J B 0 R a ri 80, aW garksrarya oq Kamandafca, 1. 6), but to avoid heaviness, 
lh< hii* been unnited hero tbrinigbuat 

*&*aDii J’nrian,L\in LIS It is po^M* that Onura S iras is later than Kauplya 
The pmni ,n favotir of t\»e anitqnity of Ganra S irn» is that be is placed in a group of 
ancieot wnttr* The S anti Parean id iU present shape, is Jstcr than the Kamandatlra 
•.bore autlvurt seems to kmw &«Cli cxxui See also § 3 beW p 8 n C 

* Ittvan^ana Gfihja SQlra, III 12 IG ’ ’ 

S.l, 5.10.14. 



SCOPE AND SODKCnS 


J Q t ali a Pt vrhicli are regarded as pre-Buddhnn (i.r., anterior 
to COO B. C.): lliey recognise Artha, that is, Artha^ 
^ a 8 tr a, as a chief science for the guidance of successful 
ministers.’ 

§ 3 The treatises on political theories and practical 
governance wore originally called Da^da* 
NIti or the ‘Principles of Gorern- 
ment’* and Artha-Sastra or the ‘Codo of 
Coinmon-trealtb. Kautilra defines the latter “Artha is 
''human population, that is to say, territory tcith-human p6pula- 
“tion. The Code of Artha (Common-wealth) is a code 
“dealing with the means (art, upaya) of acquisiton and 
“growth of that territory.’” Dan^a-Nlti was tire title 
adopted by U^anas,' and Arfha^l^itBtra, by Byihaspati/ 
for their repective works wliich were very .famous in Htndu 
' Classical times, A book, rather au encyclopredin, under the title 
Da^^a'N fti, ascribed to P raj &pati, is mentioned in the 
Mah d'Dh arata.* The subject is also called Raja^Cstra^ 
or the ‘Code for the Rulers,’ and fi S j a^O h arma or 
ThftBookon Poll- the ‘Law for the Rulers.’ Under the 
BiJrflw *iyO * latter term, it has been treated in the 
^ ^ tint i'P arvan of the M ahB Bk&rata. 

The AT a A d-B hsrata draws on materials generally old, but 


» Cf Fsvfbsia, .T JJ 3A 7^ 

* ^antj Parvan Ivvu, 77 78 (Kumbafeonani (80— 81) 

* , ?twi. iftiajt I 

Bk. XV, p 424 ¥fu. Lere IS explaioad by tli9 folloi^ing It therefore 

to be taken as (»fl% f*^)- the sense of proirtft not mere 

maiiifrifajice. This is borne out bj the deecriptioo of Dapda-oiti given by 
Kauplja (1 4, p. 9) . ’q^aa^wral, «tc , and also hy 

1* XttiVdt}4u>Tita, If. 

* MudrS RSkshasa, I. 

* VatsySjana, Kaina-Siitra, I 

« S aoU P , C 69 (Bengal) (5S, Kuiub ) Cf. Kama S. I. 
t Santi P.. C. 68 (Bengal) f57, Kumh) 
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[PT. J. 


based generally on old authorities.* The sQtraa are generally 
quotations which the Jaina author calls, not altogether without 
j\i9tification,‘ immortal eesenc©* (amrita) of ‘political maxims. 

§5. Elhico-polilical writings are hept out of our scope. 

Opinion, for inetance, would be divided as 
to tbe true character of oertain works in our 
vernaculars, like tbe DSsn^Bodha (‘A d d r o s s 
to the Knslaved’) by the Teacher ll a m a - D a s a, the 
great text-book of the time of ^ivajl Chhatrapati, and tbe 
Hindi hooka of Guru Govinda-Simha. Mystic and non-political 
intei*pretatioQa would be given by religious enthusiasts to 
many views apparently political. It ie therefore better to 
leave them out in our present studies. 


Political etliical 
and politico* 

T e I i g I OH 8 books 


^ Simade^a quotes a Sfttra from Jlami, ludicatius that his wn» Dot the SvSjroni 
bliura M, i«, the aiUlot of tbe Dbarma $ In other worJs, be quotes from llie . 
Minava Attha-Sastra — ^ 

ept I qflWI *1 Jli»f I 



II 

VEDIC ASSEMBLIES 



niSDB POUT? '■ 

handled as late as the fiElh century after Christ, with an earlier 
syatematizalion, civ. 150Ii.C' ^ . 

Later, tbe tei raa Nlti (*P olicy’ oi'‘PriiiciplPs)®'^ 

. ,,, iVai/a ('Lea ding,’ ‘Ppinoiples’) seein 

WoTl«a o£ tli9 4ttt ' , 1 , t t j nDU 

6Drt 5iti esuturtos to uav8 BUpersedecI the oUI woraB 

Bandrt. ICumauduka calls ]iis metrics 
treatise e J f 1 8 tl r a. The book ascribed to S u k i' which, 
ia Us piesent shape is a revised edition of an eaihcf we 
known woik, probably based on the aneient U i a n a s* Danda 
"is also called a N lli-sHTa {^ukt'a 
/•’a?! c/i a Tantr a, winob is a book on politics put into 
fdhles for the eaily education of piinces and would-be 
Blateameo, adopts the leim Vatfa-^Ustra to denote tbe 
hleratiire* 

It is interesting to note that the study of Hindti Polices 
Cnmpiiitinn? by Wds coDiimied, like tbe Bind j- ofHiuduLaw, 
wiV “ *Ceif du nug M ii h a in in a (1 n n t i m e b I was 
ogireably suipiised to liJid that tbe Xamotis 
lawyers, tbe iCibandbal'Sins Oha i.i d eiJ v a r a, Miti'ft* 
M 1 iS 1 a and N i 1 a k a ii t li a, liave compiled woiks on Hindu 
Politics There h a H d j a*u 1 1 1 R a t u S k a v o, and there is 
a V i ra M 1 1 1*0 <1 a y a IIS j a-M £ t j , similaily, tbeie is also ® 
MayriUn, called Uaia*Njti»Mayakba.*A8to the value of 


' FiirUio ihteot Die S anti P*rvan seo my Tojum Ltcinrtt, 1 Tim miUjots \\!io ata 

Ircflto] a* lii.tiwisnl pgfBotio m Ivnuiilja’i* AiUrt ba«iri lit\s beep IsUeu to lie 
an<l niyjli()l,.siMl ui ttie&aou I' llmK(vU»ainl llmTulcl.aria nre menlmuea oi lio'icg 
enma un Ici. U..ia» fc n„-* lU. ot the «idy 8Wi century A C U aliO'W 

Ui.l.«nn,UMlUinH,ei> ImttlrciencelioufcoEUw ‘0 te q v Hi aln s' ivhich liaJ l«en 
current 111 tin? lunc ijf IxVnnn.Uia 98) di>=«ppcatca wlxeu the Sflati Tarvon was 
coir(il-Ui5 (c 918, hZ, Kiiiiili ) . 

» Till, work in l.y !»*• cowiwnlatoni of tira Jli.liih Agee and Utet I could 

nnt r\mUt,«<iMotBhm*in UwUxlot the UimtilSNS It mn.t hae« Uetu, tlwrefort. 
reM«il aWnt t»ie I7tli century 1«, li*«cv,r,«inU>Jic» mostly ROMeni iloeitmsa . 

* '»r5 wm ariw ' l paftefcj Tantra, Ch I « 

‘ Ah cl 1 cop> of iWe i» in lU library of dm »ell lno«-n Stn*ktUi&t, Mt OoeioJe 
DMcfBenare. The Vl/atniWoiliyB ISajjoI * ti»a Leea pul UsUaJ ti, ll«. Cliaukhaml)* 
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these latter-day Tvork*!, they, of course, are products of the 
pohtics in tiie <^pca<^ent penod, Tliey may be cla*:sed together 
PuiSiiis cUi^endTOi with the political science portions of the 
Pur anas The Xibandhakaias and the 
Purams ba^e no originality The Pnrams merely copy 
some chapters from some well known author^, eg , the Aqni- 
Pnrdna borrows from an author called Pushkara* The 
Hindu jurists of Muhammadan times, however, eMuce a 
strong desire for collecting material^, and the great value of 
their work consists m the extracts from authorities 
which are otherwise unknown They are. moreoier, 

P liticsin tl e b< uks Witnesses to living traditions in ceremonial 
JmVc'— matters Better material-, next in value only 
to regular treatise^ are to be found in the 
Aphorisms and Codes of Dharma, under the chapter staled 
the ‘Laws for the King,* which represent the constitutional 
laws as defined by Dharma writers. 

§ 1.. We must not lose sight of onother class of medimval 
productions The little book Brihaepait 
Smra, recently edited by Dr T W 'Ihomns 
(£c l/wfcon' is one of them Jt is a piece 
of Artha ^astra literature in Sutras But in it«> pre*:ent 
shape, It IS a product of the Middle Age», though portions 
therein are undoubtedly ba'^ed on ancient imternls Itgixes, 
as we shall see, some vcrj \aluable information Similarly, 
the Kit i-V a k j a m r 1 1 a b\ Somode^‘l who flouri-hed 
in the tenth century A C , is» lu 5tiiras. It i- an eclectic work 


SjMlfnl Sen« Clur<Jfs rara • 1 N raltflkara I « u ni Uue for ite B 1 ir asJ Onssa 
Research Society * 

Ccf re Cb3r<‘r^rara two otlcr wnters l tJ cc»rvv..rd D ?e«t9 of Hindu 

Pol t c* ttie 'aas Lak.l It 1 II ara tl e r r!l known « il r t f tl e law Aof c/urn 

trxl iLe oiler vas tie anil r of tie KloaJ! e» u Tle^e »cl lar« eonpicd 
Aaf/e fam »cvl llcjr La^e l^tn qucted 

It Cl 3r<}T» Tara. 

' Cf. al*a MatJya, (Ti* ccxt ixni 




CHAPTER II 


Samitl 

The Sovereign Aaaemlly of Vedie Timea 

§ 6. Going back to the oldest literature of the race, |we 
represented 6“^ from the Veda3 that national life and 
the whole people activities IQ the earliest times on record were 
expressed through popular assemblies and institutions. The 
greatest institution of this nature was the Samiti of our 
Vedic fore«fathers f The word samiti (sam + iti) means *meet- 
ing together,* i.c , an assembly. . The Samiti was the 
national assembly of the whole people or (ftsi:) ;* 

for we find ‘the whole people* or Samiti, in the alternative, 
electing and re-electing the Rdjan (tTcTt) or The 

whole people were supposed to be present in the Assembly. 

§ 7. The functions of the Samiti may be gathered from 
, . different references. We have already noticed 

Its functions . . , n 

the most important business of the bamiti^ 
to wit, electing the Rdjan * It could also re-elect a king 
who had been banished ‘ They were thus a sovereign 

^ In Vedic time«, Hindu Society was divided into » a », tribes or nations tg , Anns, 

Yadus, Kuril” But, at the same time, tlie> were conscious of the fact that thej all 
belonged to one common race for all of tliena called themselves 'Mryaa” The 

people or the tribe were called IfloA (|4ic) from which the word I'o'iyii ('one of 
the people’ — ‘the commoDer’) is derived On Vedic Societv, consult Zimmer, 
inditchet Lfl'Ot See also Macdooell and Keith, HkI.o I’ltdtx aub .irjra, Janu, etc 

* ftlWI W ^5^, Rig Veda X 173 1 Atharva VetU, vi 87 1 

5 • a\ , vi 88- 3 

e'lmt TPtira » *” 

Also A V , m S 4 6 See tnfra § 204 

* Cf. > AV,, T. 19 16 

* See artfra. Chapter XSni on Vedic Kiogahip 
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b 0 d y from tlip constitutional point of view. In tbe Athnfva- 
Veda, VI Gi, whicli i 3 a pr.iyer-liymn for nnioa tvad concord, 
find -also m tbe R\g Veda, (S lOl -S), we have a pra5'er for 
a ‘ c 0 ni m 0 n S a m i t i * anti ‘common policy oi 
State’ ‘common aim and a 

common mind' ( ^ This indicates 

that matters of state (‘ma-ntra’) were diacussed in'the 
Samiti 


The king attended tbe Samiti, and it was thought necessary 
BKingaodSAitiiti should do SO. The Big-Veda has 

‘like a true king going to the 


b a m 1 1 1 (ti^T ^ Tho iofereoco ie that it 

was the king’s duty to attend the Samiti. and 
that i£ h-^ did act ftUeaJ it, lie would be considered ‘uatcuo,* 
the sigoifictince ol which we shall see when we come to the 
ceromouy o( Vedic Coronation. The practice of tho king 
preaeotmg tumgali before the Samiti continued probably as 
long fls tho S-imiu eaieied The OhbSndogya Upanishad, one 
of the youagest Vedic workrt, relating the visit of ^vetaketu 
Anitieya Oautatoa to the Samiti o! the PafichBlae, mentions the 
fviag (Pravahaaa Jaivala) as present in tbe Samiti.’ 

§8 \u delibeialiooe, epeakem were anxious to make 
Dai.bemii.ns Speeches agreeable to the asaembled Samiti 
<■^51 fpbft 

speaker wanted to prove himself ‘ bnlliaat, not to be 
contmdicled; la the Samiti ‘ To these deliberations would 
aUo refer the prayer in the Atharva-Veda, U, 27 : 


'' "Same l>c tlisir cotinml. tame tbeir eanitf Uiejr 

llioits'ii ' UlnotiifieW, SBC z)ii 136 


in comnioQ tlicir 


nv\ r a-j 5 

^CM. CJ>,V3 Cf Ct At Up TI 8 8«.§9WIow 
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• SAMITI : THE SOVEREIGN ASSEMBLY OF VEDIC TIMES 


JJnj the eneiHj not win the debate.. , Overcome the debite of (hose that 
delnte agiin«t its, render them devoid of force * 

'* Overcome thou the debate of hhn tint is hmtile to us 0 ludra ' Encourage us with 
thy might » Render me superior in delnte ’ ' 


§ 9. That questions other than political were also 
>.on poltticil occasionally discussed in the Samiti, is borne 
biisinessoftheSamiti above-mentioned record about 

^vetaketu ^vetaketu was a young man of great learning 
who, as the Chhandogya says," claimed complete knowledge 
ol the sacred and philosophic literature at the age of twenty- 
four. In the Chhandogya and Btihadaranyaka Upanishads, 
we see the young man. who had just completed his education, 
presenting himself before the Samiti. also called the 
Parishad of the Panchfilas ( q^RI^T 
n^T s il^ l T ) The Kshatriya (Rajanya) king in the 

Assembly of the Pauchala nation, Pi avahana Jairali 
(or Jai vala), put to him five philosophic questions, none of 
which the bumptious young man (IvnmSra) could answer, and 
“he had to go away with the remark of Jaivali “How could 
“anybody who did not know these things say that ho had been 
“educated?” * Here we find the Samiti acting as a sort of 
national academy 

§10. It IS noticeable that references to the Samiti in the 
Big Veda are to be found only m portions 
which are considered to be the latest. IVe 
may, therefore, conclude that the Samiti was 
a product of the developed, not early, Vedic age The 
developed stage of debate, o\i(Iently afroe right of 
discussion, the oniioty of the debater to win over the 
opinion of others, all point to a culture of considerable degree. 
In the Germanic folk-assembly, wo have some nobleman 
speaking and the ordinary people present merely expressing 


Samiti in in«titutiaa 
of ilevolopoil Kocietj 


*S.ni 5.LII 137 8. 

* CbliSo lifO* Cp-. (rrapatluks), I Lf ApiMiml a Dlianna S.Ura T i, 5 C 

» CMl Ip, 3. Ptl VI 2 
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inavtic'a\ale approval, convoyed hy noise o£ arena* t the ^age 
oi debate is not yet known to them. It is therefore not 
accurate to compare the Samiti (as some Buropeaa scholare 
have done) with the early folk-assemblies o£ Western Europe. 

Another index oI the developed stage of the Samiti is that 
Pre^Meat of the Samiti, like the SdbhS (which we shall 

presently discuss) had its Pati or l^ana, 
President. For instance, see the mantra cited in Paraskara* 
Gpihya-Sulra, U 1 IS.*!; ‘the lord (li5aaa) of this assembly 
is a man insuperable in bia power,’ ’ 

It ia clear, as observed above,, that the whole people were 
c«inatiiution of the Considered to be present in the Simiti, Bat 
when, for instance, §vetaketa goes to the 
Saraiti of the t?(\ucUalaB where philosophers and 
aUitearaeu were sitting, it would be hardly probable that the 
whole ntUiou, wUliont auy principle of representation, would 
he ocuially present. We already find id the Yedio period the 
ppineiplo ot repre-iontaiiou appreciated ond variously’ 
acted upon wo have the Gr&manl or the ‘leader’ of 
the lovn or vill.i£TQ_ ^3 ropresentaltve persona in the 

coroauion ceremmy,* roprcsonlatives of trade aUo are eeon 
at the Ceremony. From a passago in iho ‘Hymn to the Und’ 
of the Atharv.v Veda, where the SamUis iXU. I 5G, § 

'(fica^flca'dcdSawtis') of the whole land are refer- 

wc™ v.Il.gra togo.Iior- (saipg.ami. Tho village es'a 

cul eo..ve..,.u, H.V,11 k„o,vn S-ryB.. Munava •.vanderejabont ’ 
' vub b» g.g«,. in,, ail, .a, lY. 1. 5, 2, ?).• I„ I„ter tbae, i„ 

* Tt-It"*, J/nr.J-* <{ n ~ ^ 

•s-A.Vj,/" ■’"'BSTOw.r,, 

* fi ei 

’I ^ «i|-i , 

* C( "In f ..... . 


l'/* >..nM of 


i-w IT. '"il '1'’’°’’ ''''' '« i- 

r.j., «,s 



SiiilTI : THE S0^ EREIQX ASSEilBLi OF YEDIC TIMES 


in law-books, ‘the village’ fights out legal disputes; ‘the village’ 
is even fined. The Gratnani was the key-stone of the village- 
constitution. The village even took to themselves the name 
of their leader (Gramini)' We have the ‘village-together’ 
meeting (sa?7i^rama) ‘desirous of agreement’ in the 
Taittiriya Samhita ( It seems that 
the village formed the b\si3 of the constitution of the Samiti, 
if not originally, certainly, in later times 

^ 11 The Samiti had a very long life We find It in the 
Uutoncal career ot age Itself regarded as etern il, called 

the Samiti >3 daughter of Prajapati,” the Creator. 

It must have been, therefoie, an ancient institution even 
then. Its continuous existence is attested by the Eig-Veda 
and the Atharva-Veda, and later, by the ChhSndogya Upanishad 
( 800 or 700 B. C ) which nearly marks the end of the later 
Vedic period. The period covered by these records extends 
over several centuries * That the institution did not far outlive 
ifie later Vedic age and did not come down to the epoch which 
in its latest phase saw the rise of empires, is borne out by the 
Pfiraskara-Gjihya Sfltra ( r 500 B. C ) which treats the 
Samiti (called by the other name, Panshal, or rather Parshaty 
evidently as a reminiscence (’Par G III 13 4 ) In 

PSraskara the ancient tradition of Samiti is merely applied 
to the SabhS, as the opening sentence indicates (‘U^rT: 

). The Samiti disappears before the time of the 
JStakas (GOO B. C.) We have thus the age-history of the 
Samiti from the latter part of the millenaium of the Eig-Veda 

* S«o KiJika on P , r 3 Hi n ' 

* 11 . 18 4. Cf I Bbau* B1ia*k«ra 

lUiTX on TS. 

Inter vilUjo gathenns f »r war purpMes pave tlio eecondarr raeininp of ‘war’ to the 
«ipre*aon lamjnlna 

• A V, vit. 12 

♦ i'amldf lit mean* the 'great *e»Moo ’ The mthfj of the Simiti came to denote 
the Samiti itw'lf Tlie form par ,\ it U alw ocswaiooaUy found (Cf, Baudhaj ana, Db. 
B..I 1.9) 
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down to about 700 B. C., a life extending certainly over a 
thousand years, and very likely longer. In the imperial epoch, ^ 
we naturally do not find the Samiti, but we find another insti- 
tution which, as we shall see (Ch xxvii), was a phoenix, 


tc 



CHAPTER HI 


The S a b h A 

§ 12. There was another noteworthy constitutional Organism 
„ m the A^edic Age and later It was the 


diStiDguishetl 
popular body 


S a b h S It is described as a sister of the 
S a m 1 1 1 , one of the two daughters 
ofPrajapati* This also was a popular body. Prayer for co- 
operation in the Sabha shows that discord in the SabhS assembly 
was as much disliked and dieaded as la the Samiii The 


' Atharra \ c U 7 12 

^ 5^51 m 9 a n \ i 

^ ^ ^ *rm n ^ I 
9 fl * ^ ft B ^ II 

^ ^ iifi'n fm 11 • n 

9 ;^ OT «! I 

Tin ^ fu fulfil irfu <1 T»ni| »T»» Util 
Tran«tati>ti — 

(IJ ‘ Maj the Sa nil 1 1 ail 1 (I « S tltli A llie t w o «l a u r h < e r ■ of T r a j A p a t i, 
roncurr^nll) aid me Maj ho «ilb tahom I ohall mool corporate with mo mar I 
0 \e Fathers »p«ak agrooabU 10 Uw«o a»«erol!e<l 

( 2 ) 'Ueknow thr oamo 0 Aa*emllr Nnrw^ri xoril; t* tli\ name May all 
tho*« that ait aaieint lo.! in thee utter apeech In harmony with me 

{ 3 )* or tlem that are aittiog toRctlier I lake to niyielf the power an 1 the under 
•tar hog 111 tl i« entire githenog 0 In Ira re» ler me ai)cce»«fnl 

(j) “It roar mioJ hae wand«re«l to « dtnUBC*, or ha* l-ern enchtmed J fr« r.r tfiere 
then do wo taro it hither Maj joir tnml take delight la ino • 

[I hjTo a } ptnl 1)10 traoflaljoa ef the hymn aa pr*pt>*e.i In tl e Sacrod Dooka at lb* 
Ei*t Tol nno Ml ll e Atharra V 0 .I* (fill 153 ), with tl a except on of Ih# rendering of 
ofwtri.lM wlifh la* l-^n traetlatr-l ll»ere i*‘in«rth an I alternatinly a* ‘molt 
far oral la Ui men (p M 4 ) ) 
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S^bba is calleii uarisJiftE vrbicb Sayima explains as a resohttion 
oE ‘m.iny’ that cannot be broken oi violated 

w^* 

Itsresolutioii'* 

•(TOV). ‘Hence irom the inviolability the name is 
derived ’ With reEerence lo this name, the speaker wishes 
that ‘all those that stt assemhled in Thee, utter speech in 
harmony with me.* Free diseneaion was thus held in the 
Sabha, and a resolution oE the Sabha was considered binding 
on all and inviolable Evidently, the SabbS was almost as 
important as the Samiti. 

§ 13 Tt was certainly related to the Samiti, but its exact 
relationship 18 not Reducible from the data available. Probably 
it was the standing and stationary body of selected men 
working under the aathonty of the Samiti Sabhdt means, lit., 
‘a body of men shining together’* Those entitled to a 
seat therein were invested, so to say, with lustre. They are 
pointedly alluded to * They were objects of special leapect.* 
The SabbS bad its piesident, called SabhS-pati'* 
oE thfi seems there were ‘E 1 d e r e’ in the SabhS. 

We meet with E I d e re and ‘Fathers’ of 
couneds in other ancient bodies holding executive authority 
43) Reference to the “Fathers" mthe above-quoted hymn 
18 probably lo the Fathers or Elders in the SabhS, 
a view which Sayana alternatively puts forward fgfRI 
..fitsijfiT ^ si^;) 

§ 14. One function of the Sabha ja definitely clear. The 
jM<iiciaiFi.ri 5 ii<.nof Subb 6 actcd as the national judicature. 
ti.Q s^l.l.a Tlie Sabha is called ‘ T r o « 6 Z e ’ and ‘F e h e- 

m c a c e ’ in the Puraskara Grihya * As ‘trouble’ and ‘vehemence’ 

» Cf 1 rarnokara Oplo", III la l 

* AV. VII, 12 , UliKe 1 ajiir, x\i 28 

»Cf Al. Vajitr Vp. 1/1, x»j 24 j 

* S« e 5 14, » 2 

Mn n nirsiWfl 
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SA.BHA 


were jn store there for the culprit, the Sabba seems to ha^ 
acquired those names, like the present day appellation 
“Crimnal” of our Criminal Courts. In the Puriishameclhaof the 
^ukla Yaj ur-Veda, SabliaChara, ‘one going to the Sabba/ 
is dedicated as a victim to Justice ( 30.6 ). 

Again, the Rig*Veda (X 71 lO) desciihes the friends of one 
who has come back successful fiom the Sabba ‘joyful’ and 
‘delighted’ and the man himself as ‘fiee from blame 

The White Yaj ur-Veda mentions also people repenting of the 
sins committed in the Sabba ‘ 

The J a taka a preserve an old memorial verse, which 
says that the Sabba which has no good people (^TcTV) is no 
SabhB, that the people who do not speak out ‘the Dhamma 
(justice) are not good people, that those who avoid personal 
sentiments and speak out justice are called the 'good people’ 

^tirrsrT y*jf t 

tnf ’g- ^ iHjft II* 

§ 15. In Vedic literature the expression Sabhn is used in 
Sabha tt hter Kig Several senses, for instance, to denote a ball, 
^ciiic institution Uousc, the gambling hall, and the royal 

court In our constitutional sense, there is only one late 

4 / ?«tnnblr' inni* 

‘Vetieiiicnce' are Otd«nbcr;> 8 reinienDg^ in S D E, xxix 3t>2 ]f Ja^ar9iiin'B Mew l>o 
rioht, f^ftt i\oi)U refer to tlie fire hIiicIi, Bcc irding tu tbe law -books, was kejit in tho 
court Iiouso and w liicb IS (irubabl> niso loJicwie.! tUa Vcilia term sahh<f<% fur tiro 

(Atli&r\B V, MU 10 5} Soc §16, n 3, Bra was kept a]<o m the \idatiia tiif^ 

*s 'souoiling,' maj point to tli« /eature conlributeJ ly tliacaamoot 

^ n 17. 

» Jataka, r 500 The first bUf of lI'C ««« «■' *0 ‘n bis liwlhxjlc 

>0 tbo description of tiio IcRal SitAj (Spararka, V. H 4) rnsteal of «nfo ('ll,e gooit ) 
lia* rrnlfAJ' Of Elders, winch ahowa that prwbablj the »a6A.l was onpnally 
fOiaposed of Lldira- 
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teierenco in the Big-Yedn, »»., in X.T1.10, noticed above. 
The rise of the Sabh5, therefore, la to be dated like that of the 
Samiti iu the latest period of the 

co-extenaive with that of the Samiti. Even during royal and 

imperial ceutraliaation, as we shall eee, the judicial SabhS ol 
the king preserved traces oE its popular origin and retained 
some impottanl popular features in its administration of 
jnstice. 

§ 16 The SamUi and Sabha were not the only popular 
mBtitutiona of the Vedic times. The religious 
1 Kill a an . w orgaaieed through the V i d a t h a 

asBembly,* ^hich had existed even earlier* than the 
Samiti. It seema to have been the parent folk^aasembly from 
which the SabhS, Samiti and Sena differentiated, for we find the 
Vidatha associated with civil, military and religious 
functions (Roth).® The [SenS or the Army, which was in 
early times the nation-m-arme, was regarded as a body 
by itself and evidently as a constitutional unit : 

7t w 5 


(AV., XV.0.2) 

Much informatico about the Sons ia not yet available, and 
we are here more concerned with the civil aspect of our 
Hindu polity 

^ 17 . In later tunes education was separately organised in 
C7iarat*as, which were a sort of 
Vodic Faculties The Pariehad or 
Convocation of learning bad evidently separated from the 


* AV l 1.3 4 ‘cvunnl’) 

' IW. ) CO (to I. clW 0.. «.s (*■«,) „t Zituttic. <p. 1711 

Ihmk., probaU, ,ot cotwtl j. tlt.t n (M i K). 

" ftiroWn to™ (ftfl ct*, BV, S 38 C, RV,17 I 1,3.766 tettlto 
M A K , V /. 60 V I d a i h a 

lit. t.te.™ ii.tl,.P„ll..,BlllU(AV u, 1 66) pm. 

tl,u lb. E.bha vu . d,.n.« tk. ih. Btol „a llt.l 11 » „ »oi th. huiiatiK 

SiTOil nirt, »» l»k«i by tome edMlara 
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general national Pariskad or S a vi i ii. Economic life, 
similarly, was crystallised in trade-guilds and 
guildsmerchant whose existence is traced in the 
JStakas and Dharma-sutras. In post-Vedic times, national 
life thus expresses itself into various self-governing institutions, 
and, in doing so, it really carries forward the Vedic traditions 
of communal institutions. 
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HINDU REPUBLICS : 

(a) RISE AND PROSPERITY 



CHAPTER IV 


Rise of Hindu Republics 
and 

, Hindu Terms for Republics 

§18 iHindu Republics are auothei illustration of 
„ the communal self ffoverniug habits of the 

Republic^ ireneralK 1 T , » 

po8t»\edic post Venic age, \ leferred to m our last 
paragraph ^^The early Vedas know only 
monarchy Departuie from this normal constitution was 
made in post-Vedio tunes, and, as Megastbenes also records 
the tradition, ‘sovereignty (kingship) was 
'disaolicd and democratic goieninicnts set up’ in various places * ^ 
The Mah5 Bh5r»Ua, similary, as we shall see in our discussion 
on Hindu Monarchy, considers monarchy alone as 
the Vedic form of go^ernment The hvmus of the ]Rifc and 
Atharvan, the view of the Maha Bbarata and the tradition 
which Megasthenes heard in India in the fourth century 
B. C., all point to the ^^ct that republican form of 
government in India came long after monarchy, and 
after the early Vedic age It appears in the later Vedic 
literature in the Big^edic Brahm'ina the Aitareya, and in the 
Ya]ur\eUa and its Biahmana the Taittirlya. The republican 
constitutions mentioned in these documents will be discus'jed, 
for the s ike of convenience and cleirness, after the better 
knoi\n cases of later lu-’torj ' 


' Epitome of Mega'thcne* Diod II 3S Me Cnndle lfegaslh'>fi pp 38,40 
* See Cb 5 below 

4 
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The acrouiit of Hindu States oE non-hingly forms of 
guverument prespnt^i a gieat chapter m the constitutional 
history of the lace We tviH thcrcfoie pay particular attention 
to It m these studies. 

§ 19. jProf Uhys Davula, m Ins Buddhist Indm, showed 
. . ^ that lepTiblican Eorm of government obtained 

Ancient terms fiir , ° 

Hindu republics m tuB coiintry of the Buddha and bis 
neighbonre ' But it had not been pointed 
out that our literature preserves technical names foi Hindu 
Republics One of these terms which first attracted my 
atteatioii was the word ‘G a n-a In the Achamiga Smia 
oI the Jama branch ot Biodu literature, I came across the 
terms Do-rajjani and Gana-rayani (1131.10)' which 
Eiruck me as [leaning oonatitntions jo o-r a 3 j S n i were states 
ruled by two rulers, similatly, Gana-rSyani would be 
states where Gmaor ‘numbers' ruled \ In other places, I 
iomd the word g a n a aloue standing for a gana-state 
Fntther enquiry supplied eiidence to conSrm my belief that 
ana denoted a republic and that its interpretation 
ae then current (‘tube,' by Fleet and others, ‘corporation of 
iradevnaa or workmen,' by Buhler) was wrong I father 
miticcl that S a m g h a was another term in the same sense 
uome cl the data on nrbich my eoacliisions wore.based were 
el forth the origiiral essay published under the title of the 
present work > How I am in possession of new materials 
^..cb throw rurtber light „„ tU„ s.guif.oaaee of tliMc 

5 20. Tl 1 , uoceesary to ascortaiu what was mractly meant . 

SCT.nc.„„..f „„ yKnna It meaus ‘uumhcrs’ : enno-tflii/a 

' Tl f 1/ .ft 

* ' Cotniltj 
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assistance The Buddha was asked as to how the number of 
the monks was to be made out ' — 

“ Vt that time the people asked the Bhikkhus who ^^ent about 
“for alms ‘How manj Bhikkhus aie there, Reverend Sirs?’ 

The Bhikkhus replied, *\Ve do not know, friends •’ 

‘The people were annojed They told this thing to the 
‘ Ble^^sed One ” 

The Buddha prescribed th»t the brethren should be counted 
on the Uposatha day bj the system employed in a g a n a or 
by collecting voting tickets 

“I prescribe, 0 Bhikkhua, that \oii count (the Bhikkhus) on 
“the daj of Uposatha by the method of ganas (gana 
“maggeua ganetum) or that you take the voting 
tickets (salaka)” 

^The Bhikkhus were to be counted in an assembly by the 
method of counting \otes as done in a g a n a, or by the 
method cff ballot voting* where tickets wore collected 
In this connesiou, let us also lake the terra qanapfiia^a of 
the Pall Canon * The ganapHraha was an ofBcei who 
saw whether the lawful quorum of the assembly was formed 
before it transacted official biisine«<a It literally means “the 
Completer of the Gana Gana thus was the assembly 
ox parliament, so called because of the ‘number’ or ‘numbenug’ 
of the members present Gnnai ajya, consequently, denoted 
qoiei nment by assembly or parliament The secondary meaning 
of Gana came to be parliament’ or senate ’ and as republics 
were governed by them qana came to mean a republic 
itself 

§ 21 Pamm, dealing with the formation of the word 
8aijighn,\a III 3 S6 0 sa^s that the word 


1 Maharagg II 18 So© Tras slat on 1)\ R1 DaM U and 01 lenbcrg in S II E 
Mil p ■’63 

* infra Cl XI on Frocrd rtof Dttthtnxl On# 

* III C C C/ S D E \ol Sill p 807 
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sagipfta (as against the regular saTtighata,' derived from han, 
III 3. 76) is in the meaning ot g a ft a. When PSnini has 
occasion to mention individnal Sanighcis, he names communities 
which are known from monumental and other evidence to have 
been republican^ In his time Sai/tgJia denoted Gana, and the 
religions Saipgha does not appear to have come into 
prominence In fact, aa vta shall 'see, the latter was a copy 
of the political Sanigha Known repiibjloau bodies 
are called by Kanfilya Satiiffhas * Tliere is thus not much _ 
room to doubt that 9 a in g b a originally meant a republic 
The most ancient work of the Buddhist, the Pali Pitika, itself 
conhrma this. The Majjhima Jlikaya (1, uses 

the terms sairigJia and gapa sifle by side, taking them to mean, 
without the fear of least coufueioo, the lepnbJics of the time 
of the Buddha : ‘ imcsaiji pi Id hho Gotama aai/ighSnaTTi, 
y arianani seynthldoip. Vaj;tna?g a U )i o "nnd 
'^^ia 13 BQ, 0 Gotama. in respect of tho Saihgbfls, 
Ganas, for inaiance, (lie Vajjie, Mallas.”' Thus 
eaijigha and also gann, which are used hero oainPopini, 
BynODymously, slguifie.), par cxccfZcucc, the republics. The 
republics were the sarnghne and the ganas at tbs time Their 
secoa ary use, adoption hy religious communities of the tjme, 
was just taking shape.* 

|The term garia sign'ified the form of govsrnment, Samqha, 
on lhe o,l,er haml, sign, Bed tbn Pnlnfijali 

i7„ r"” an »a 

'■"'I iln 'oimn'Mikn a king 

a corporation aggregate. 


‘ r-n I I ha„va' P 2U iBcMrw. I0ss, 

• &-■« lirinw, f Til 

'• ZZT' ! ulo. 
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nihDU TERMS FOR REPUBLIC^ 


§ 22 A wrong \aluo to qana lias been nesigned m the 
Contr ver«\ on Diclionnrj of Mo iucr Willntiis ^^hlch has 

Gap -1 111 Lnf^land misled III my modern stiidenls of Sinskrit 

litei iture MonierAYilhams traiishitcd the word b^ the 
C iig lish word tribe This meaning v. is adopted by tlic late 
Dr rieet in liis translation of the Gupta Inscriptions 
in connexion with iho 'iJsfaia qana of those records When 
my mlerpretatjoii was published, Di T W Thomas, tlie 
foremost Iiidnnist scUolir m Cngl xml, pointed out tint the 
‘tribe’ meaning was to be gi\en up And when Dr Fleet 
insisted on the corrcctneos of Ins rendering — ‘tube’ — 
Dr Thomas challenged him to show thit meaning from 
Suisknt literitnre Dr FJeet found no iittlioriij except 
that of modern IZoglish transl ilioiis of the J1 igbinums v and 
the MibaDhfirata, Itr lliomas drew iltention to the fact 
that the St Peter&btng Dictionary and someJilei Djc J manes 
never authorised and accepted the ‘tribe’ interpret ition * 
Further data collected by me on the point leave no room for 
controversy. 

§ 23. *Pamni, as we have seen, equates gana with $amghn 
Ko one would «ay that the word samgti t can 
in any way be connected with ‘ tribe’ theie 
Again,Jnew ganas were founded ' Would that mean that 
new * tribes ’ were founded ^ Such a meaning would hardly 
deserve consideration | 

§24 The JstaLas, vols land II, have two passages 
Ihe jatakas on which help US Considerably in appraising the 
value of fftina They de^'Cnbe how families 
in ^ravastl managed to entertain the Bhikshus of the Buddha’s 
Older Some hou eholds combined into threes and fours, m 
some cases the whole quarter combined together, and jointly 


PSpim on Gap^ 


' J R A S 1914 pp 413 1010, 1915 p 533 191G p 1G2 
• See in/ra Cli xv See SamtnnaphaU SulU {§§ 2—7) where Teacher* as 
£o laders of new Bclools are called cheva pnpi cl a — ‘ Founder of SamjAa 

and Founder of gana Tins aUo di places « e tnbe theory 
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provided foi the fctieta the Bbikkhiis, while in some cases 

‘raany’ pepople managed the entertainment by ‘combiaieg’ 

according to the 'qnnn hmirng [qttnn hmidhana) * Here the 

leal Beose of qana becomes appaieat assembly or 

The word fiandhana (the binding, Ger 'bund') sliow s the artificial 

nature of the q'rww-organizatioo, as opposed to the tribal and 

primitive 

§|5 The beat discussion on tlm subject is Oh 107 of 
the HantiParvan of the 5Iaha BhSrat* which tells us lu the 
iis HU15 Bhawta clearest possible terms what gana was 
I give the whole chapter with transHuou m 
chaptei XIV below Ganaa wcie noted according to that, for 
their Bueceagfol foreign policy, for then full treaeoiy, 
or t eu reidy arm y»{or then skill m w n r, for their good 
aw 8 for their d iscj pli ne Mantra or policy of 
atateandthediBcussiQo of that policy by tb© large 
num eiofthe g a a a are alluded to These characteristics, 
awong 0 era, cannot refer to u tnbe as such or to a 
c ipOTauoQ 0 traders , they lefer to gam as an organia’ilion 

flfiem ygovernmontoriepublio Its general 

^amng 13 0 8 a e la b 1 y’ ^nb technical a s 8 b m b 1 s 
SO eroment or a republic 

!■> Ibe time Of the legil commcctatora, ganas a= 
“«t. kS 0. oJ.. ta J long ceased to c^ist 

enov „( , 1 . “"“““‘“tors never Ml mbo the 

“ .,50 13?'“®, Thej ticat them 

P C .. ‘VL‘: ot KSruda (S B 1 , 

"““nnhly of co-habitanl6 ‘ Dr dolly, 

*5 Eim 1 ,„ai I I«.«nn|, tl I „ 1,1,, J, 

to U It meat n" ,t , » 

’ « wLcI, c,ll. tla bolj ot 

‘Cr Isgaji KU ^ Z ^ 

J"«rNar.d.s„r,i, ,m., 
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in fact, translates g a n a in verso 7 of NSrada as 
assembly/ and ga^Srihatn^ as *on belialf of Society.’ 
Though it 18 not strictly the technical sense of Narada, yet 
tt is very near the original sense and it follows the spirit. 

A m a r a an author of the early Gupta time (very probably, 
under Chandra Gupta VikramUditi/a) explains in his 
lexicon the constitutioual terms R S ja k a and RSjanyaka 
as a gana of kings amt a gana of Kshatriyas 
.\oidinaiy rulers) icspectively (... TTSTO^T* ^ 

I fl. S. xi. 3—4). 

5 2G I In the Aviiddna'^ataka, ganarule is opposed 
Ti.c Avj.iftnaiUakd 1 * 0 y a 1 r u I e. ^ Merchants from the Middle 
Conntrj* of Northern India had gone to the 
Deccan m the time of the Buddha When questioned by the 
King of the Deccan, ‘ Gentleineu Merchants, wlio is the king 
there (in Isorthern India)?,’ they replied : 

“ Your Majs^t) , eotna countrj«* are under g a n a s ami some are under k i d g e ' * 

Here the royal form of government is contrasted with the 
<7c?»rt-form; these were the two divisions. And the only form 
of government which can be contra-distingutehed from the 
royal is republican. 

§ 27. A Jama text m expUmiog gana says that with 
reterenoe to human society gana is a 
group with the mam characteristic of 
posses«5ing a mind,’ of being conscious. 
According to the text there is also an abuse of the 
terra. The examples given of its right use are ‘the gana 
of the M a 1 1 a 8 (a known republican community, as we shall 


P 1G3 n. Mlakapjba »n hi« 1 fiacahu~o^\lHyulAa (Cli on Snipvid ^jatikraraa), 
equates </ana with Sain^^a 

' S B E , XXSIIl, p 34**, Terse 24 

= Ed Spejer, Petrog.rd, 1S02, II . p 103 ••■w ma; 1 

ETSiCTfTOi pwawpfhu; . USI OT «t .ftra I ,p,^. I 

aln r I .m tlmotful to 3Ir Bamapra.ad 

CbaatU for thi« reference 
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presently bee‘) and ‘the g n n a of the Pur a,’ 

P u r a assembly (see below, ch. xxviii, on the P a u i' fl) 
As an example of its abuse, the g a n a of Vasua (Vasu 
gods) is given by the cooiraantator. Its non-social use is. 
pointed out in rauaic {hhUviuga^a). Nou-constiU;tional 
g a n a 8 , accoidlng to the commentary, lack mentality or 
purpose [in making up the groupj,**« ^ ' Vasugana ’ (the 
gods) ■ In other words, the application of the word to 
a non-conBlitutional body is distingished. The constitutional 
gana is the real and in the eye of the Jaina authority, 

it has a mind: it is an organised conscious body of men 
like the political ussembly of the Mall a ^ oi” 
the assembly of the corporate Paura. It is ^ 
corporate assembly, as opposed to a mere multitude or 
chance collection 

§ 28. This passage, along with the discourse in the MahS' 
BhSrata on G a n a s, the J§taka and the AvadSns referencss, 
and PSnini’s equation of e a ih g h a with g a 9 a leave no 
doubt as to tho real significance of g a a. 

Now we may pass on from the terms to the republics 
themselves 


' See ctj VII below 

” UfsTnlf^ U<s1 V I ^ 

^Ura’lir^ n— Text qdotert in tha Jama PrSlffita Encjclo 

psedia Abhidharta Rajendm (llutlain, I9l9\ Vol III, p 812, comments 
JrtiT vran’ir am i 

(p 814) 

Of oil I’an.nt IV 247 ,audIV 3 96 wi.er® political lojelty is impliefl to be 

U Tavi, ‘ with mentality , ‘tlmuglit’ and eee tn/ra § 1 1 8 and n* 
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f7cpubUcs in Pnnfnf 

§29. 'P ii n i n i ^jives ino^t valimblc infornintion about 
Hindu Republica of hia time which I tabe to 
PAnini on tiitpRiift bo nboiit 500 B.C,‘ ' IIo gives soverril rules 
about the formation of words connected with S a ip g h a s. 

The laige luunbor of the uiles impresses one with the 
importance whicli the contemporaries of Pfinini attached to the 
existing republics. I Like any other important, ouhodox 
institution the Republics engaged the attention of the orthodox 
grammarians. Further, Punini gives an indication as to the 
. part of the couutiy ,md area covered by the republic’s in 
his days \ 

With PSpinj, as w© have seen above, the word S a Jp g h a ^ . 
is a technical term which denoted the political S(vp(fhn, or, as 
ho calls It, tho G a n a or Republic Oe does not know the 
reli(]ious Saifigha, which, as we shall presently see (§ 43), was a 
copy of the political Sagigha In the days of Panini, Buddhist 
and Jama Saipghas either did not exist (and in that case Panini's 
date would bo about 000 B. C ), or they had not become 
important. It is to be noticed that Ka t y 5y a a a (cir 400 B.C.)’ 


* Tins date IS l)ised on politicitl data in Papiiii whicli iiia^ tn dibLuiiteii m detail 
111 II neparnie (nper Here, liowever, attention may l»a drano to tlie fict tJiat r.lnini 
knew tlio Order of M a 1. k li a 1 1 W a n il e r e r b (^ssj/at « i t ti, VI 1 154, MV, 
p 25(3, ‘d/ajA<ini» , see thu remaik of I’ntanjnli on Uio won!) 1 lie Mnkkii ills iner,jed into 
tlioAjTvakns in tliu tune of WokkhaJl Goeflltt, lonteinporaiy of tlie Dwd.Uia, 
from \ihfisa tinie tlioi aiqiiircil tlio litter designation .Vhgii Imd ciidcntlj n-isecl to 
ko 11 Beparatc kingdom, while Kosila was still indopciidcnt jlV 1 170 175) Again 
Paijini knew Sinig/ki, fls ili«cijs«ed .ihoie, pmIj lo the senso nf n ropiil.Jn 
mention of the script o£ the I’aiawa^ can now lie easib exphmed, miiew of llieir 
identUieitJtm proposed hero I'olow with the flelleiiic Cit^ Slate of Nisn, on Ihe KnhijJ 
ri'cr, which had exibted Jong before Alexander See also Greek letters tu 
Versian coma atnick m India. Ilapson, IC . pi I 
3 J DORS, I pp 52, lie. 

5 
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found S»ra 2 ;lhi in the same tcchniodl sonsp nfi PSnioi, for be 
no vatUiha to PSnini, III 3.8G, in dis'^Dnt. IC a ii t i 1 X ^ 
(cir dOO It G ) too hns tbo R<iine use init with tho clifFerence 
that he employs it in a geneial sSiiso as well (pp 36, 49, 407), 
viz., that of a corporate association 

§ 30. Panini ia V. 3. 114 to 117 giTOs taddhita lules with 
regard to tho Saipghas of the V a h I k 
Oa-ites in a aiipj,!, c 0 u B t p y. Bj' thoso till 63 , the members 
of a particular S a ip g li a, when mentioued, could he 
distiugnislied, whether they were Brahmins, ICsluUriyas, or of 
castes other than those For luetanco, take the well-hnowu 
example of the M a 1 a V a a, called Malloi by Alexanders 
historians.' A non-Brahnim and a non-Kshatriya of fbo 
M Slava Samgha would be called M a 1 n v y a h ; whilf 
a Kahatriva would b? M a 1 a v a h, the plural in each case being 
Malay 5h* This points to the stage of a developed, the 
familiar, blmdu society, as opposed to a tribal stuge. 

§ 31. K a t y a y a n a, conimcoting on PSnini, IV, 1 

168, says that the rule (of the ait pi'atyaya) 

Kat3a>anionSiinslia , ...» .♦..v.nl 

111 makiQg a derivative from the nationm 

designation of a Ksbatnya will hold good only if the Kehatriyn 
IS not a member of a S a ip g lx a, for the lul© ia limited to 
the case of a m o a a r c h y ’ 


’ H»f creOit nlentifjinj; the Oxijiialat sn.I Malhi of the Greek vritere will) tlie 
KihiiclrakttB aiitl J/iifcHo* of tlie }n'iu,tiTi(ir l>eloaga lo ^ir ESmakrislina 
BliauilArknr. who Wiis t)ie fiiet to correct the mistaken ideolificatioD put 
echolara They Ind tnKeii.tlc foitiiei lo UaaU for S u f 1 r ti a See JmJ A"' ' 
Vol , 1 p 2'^ 

* ^ «rr|T^9<?ais,^KRt»irfXPsu*#tiii« 

Kaiiha a 

HSfrt I 5 TS,«Ei I r| . • 

1 i pp 453 456 

3 aT=i^nvi>X'5f'5vi’;®i^ KSuajann — I 

.r <ly 0 13 a iLt-liiiical Unii f jt iiinimrcli m IlinUn jolitiex Tlio term ix explaine'l 
^ II rituslx in Vclw literelDtc Il« inttr| nifttii n ii» ‘iiionnrch is now 

jpil (tee MaciJiMit »(,(! Keidi iNilfx \ol I )• II'*) Lilcmll^.it menu* 

i Artli"'a«m Bk \1 Cl. 1 |> W'*}] 



uepejblics in tanini 


'The results of tlio al>ovt» discussion aro that S a iii g h a is 
contrasted ^vith ni o n a r c li y, and that a Samgha or a 
Hindu republic Imd Brnbrntn members, Ivshafiiya members 
and other castes, /,c., the personnel of the Samglias was not 
composed of one caste or tribe 

§ 3-' r»niui mentions the following 
iiaiiietliu paniiii Sii7fl'/has or Republics by name: — 

1. the V r i k a,* 

2 the D a m a n i (‘and others’),* 

3.*^ the T r iga r 1 1 a-S h ash t h a* or the League 
to ^ of the Six Trigartt'as whose names are 
S.J given in the Ka^ika on the authority of an ancient 

verse as follows’: — 

(a) the Kaundoparatba 

(b) the D a n d a k i : 

(c) the K a 11 s h ^ a k i 

(d) the J a I a m a n i : 

(e) the BrShmagupta 

(/) the J S Q a k i . 

9. the Yaudheya, * and others,’ * and 
10. the P a r ^ V a, ‘and others ’ ‘ 


PataB]ili ou tliealmeeajs — I ROt’pnit I l 

I H WTfT I grfife^iT^ 

B u 

m I Jifi » ^<0%^ ^f^ParT 1 ^cii 

WTT5!^r?it ^ *7 i;t t « 

\ 5ii hjt i *»nT 

— Kielliori), Vol II, pp, 268 b1 

' The coDnc\u>n ot lliis SOtfi is ^^■lth the pre'ioiis one, 

which IS iilreddj cjiioiftl ah<»e 

¥TO«]HlW5irnftr • p -156 

* BBIUBttOB The Ktsika, after this Sitm, sajs that 

with 117, tho uyuiUKfjhi-taniQha description eiiUs. iv 1 178 (to Lo read with 
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Pamui 0 vlh these Samghaa d y n d h a-j f v i n s Kautilya 
lidB m Its place ^astro'pajlvt ns Now, what is the 
meaning of this ^ The first impressioix will 
be to mteipret it as ‘those who live by 
the profession of arms,’ as 1 toot it myself 
in my essay in the Modein Review But this meaning is 
not inamtaiuable for two reasons The Aitba^Sstia contrasts 
the ^aatropajiviu Samghas with Rajasabdo- 
p a j 1 V 1 n Sdmghas, which means, accoiding to Kautilyas 
further discussion (p 377)’ the Sarnghas whose ruleis assume 
the ‘title’ {Sdhda) of rdjan We know fioiu insciiptions, coins 
and literature that elected or appointed rulers in some Indian 
republics did assume that title * Now, here ‘upajivin’ cannot 
mean ‘hving by,’ as a republic cannot live by the title raja 
ihe meaning which would suit both classes of ICautilya's 
republics is the othei known meaning of the verb upajtv, ‘to 
observe’ e g , in Mauu, X 74, where a Biahmin is asked to 
upajJu the sis duties, which include making gifts ® Uya^fvin 
m that sense explains that the Samghas called '^astropajivius' 
observed the piactice of arms or military art, and that the 
Samghass called ‘Rdjagahdopajivins’ observed the practice of 
assuraiug the title r a j a u lu other woids, their respective 
consutulioQB enjoined on the members to be akiUed in military 


bCitra 168 <u/?«) Papint calls the \ a i d ti c > a s a / ma/jnda, a nation or coiiutry 
( e \ oliticil coi 

The Pamaioi liijitn ».cto in U e ValuUa country (See § 34 \n/ru) and there uerc 
llrahn IQS and najin>a9 aiuongst lliem The Parivas are mentioned m the Vedae alao 
M I pp 604 5 

1 ^ \g MX p 377 

*C£c XM I htlow also § 51 
® ■a'W5tfsi«5T ?l I 

I «« U 

XJT^ ?nji I 

B 0)1 1 Maott, \ 

kiillhkn, 
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§34. Further, PSiimi eays that thfese ropiiblica were 
inaentiScfition of the shuated in thfl Vahika Country. Now, 
vahUolftcd ^as the ValiTka Country ? It has been 

already realized that the people V 5 U i k a s mentioued in the 
Uaha-BbBrota were iu tha Punjab.^ But the significance of the 
word VS'hiha haa not yet been considered I think the word 
Vsihika means ‘ the country of the rivers/ ’ and aa such, the 
Vahikadand would compriee the Sind velley and the Pimjob, 
These are exactly the limits given iu the MahS-Bharata *. 5.‘the 
‘Vahlkas) that live id the valleys of the five rivers and in that 
‘of the Sindhu as the sixth.’* From the known history of some 
oi the VS.htka repxibUcs of the gnimraar, we can say that the 
Vahlka land (lid include Siad. For instance, the Kshudrakas 
and the Malavas were pauially m Sind.* The KS^ikS puts 
them amongst the illustrations of tbs Vs h i k a*S a ihg h a s * 
The VShlka country was ‘away from the Himalaya^,’ i. e., it did 
not include the caountain districte.* [The Six Trigarttas 
were at the foot oE the BimalayaB in the Punjab, about 
Jammu or liangra.] 


' See Syhain L 4 »i, ^nJ,vol 3 xxv( 190 $), p 18. 

* From the verb 8?J(3yZfljii,C£ »flMt--anver 

• .wit %5.TOt «<t«t as-T,.^ I K,„. r,r«,„, 

Pradlpoddyota on Papioi, v?- 1 i 75^ 


*liv. 


Nageia — 


"ra; r.'TOTimlt lniTO Miswur, 


ILe ^^bolfl o£ Uio piinju., acrcor.liDg lo the M«la Ri.* .. 

Menander ftud later ^ ^ •'’diwtcn the Ume of 

< Sec alro KaroaParvan, M-Rh , Cb , *1 41 ,. 1 ..^., „ . 

■ro grouped togetlKf Cf v S.,„th. J R A 8 , 1^ SiodUu Sanrlrae 

"rheMa1,a.Bl,aruU.l,Hr.l«vlbaVai.Ut.a «5 6 

xb- 01 I’Apim al.o ireata (!,« IR.F 
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§ 35. Besides these martial republics, Panini gives iis the 
Ollier reimijlic*- IQ iiames of BIX Other communities which 
from independent sources^ are known to 
have been republican about that period. These are: — 

(1) the M a d r a 

(2) the V X i j i '? 

(3) the R a j a n y a 

(4) the A n (1 h a k a-V r i s h n i :* 

(5) the Maharaja®: and 

(6j the B h a xga :® 

Although Panini had no occaeion to call them Saijighas 
yet the rules show that he knew them as republican. As we 
shall have opportunity to diacues these states in sequence, it 
is not necessary to go into details here 

§ *30. PS-niui’s A n d h a k a-Vy i 6 h ni B have to be noted 
The AncUiaU * separately. They, in the Puranas.are identical 
Vvhhui SoAglii ^ith the SStvats. The Sstvals, according to 
the Aitareya BrShmana, bad the Bhaujya Constitution, and 
theiv rulers were called BhojasJ In the Maha-Bharata, the 
Andhaka rulers are called Bhojas, and a subdivision of the 


' See subsequent chapters for the account of tli© repubhca named here 

* tf n ^ I m a 

® U 8 II ^ U IT 11 See al'o the Qaonpatlia on this for names of 

some other cuminunities which are known to be repiibhcao 

* H •w n 1 » ’ » T1 « 

* U 8 II 1 li <• B See ilifcn-'sion lielow on the MnliSraja ‘nation. 
§§ U8, 128. 

, * n n 8 a t a to« n 

The Bhargas are called hero ‘Easterners According tu the Maha-DhSratn (SabliA* 
Parvaii, xxx 10, 14), thej were between the Vatr«i territory ami the Southern Mallas 
who wire not verj far from the Yidehai PipH'i finds them a pchlicnl conummit^ 
like the Yaiidlie^as with whom he gr up* them (IV 1 1C8 78). The lliidilhist 
reconh mefilion the Bharga* in the repubbem grOiipa exlemhng from Ko«aH nn'l 
KaiKAml I eartwartl", and phee the Dhirpa* next to the Valaas (ZlmlMut Im/ia, p 5*2, 
dfllaka, III, ISrj 

’ Aitire\a BrAhnnea, Bk. '«if, 14 
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YSdavas itelf IS latterly called Bhojas' The fact that th 
Vrishnis had no ripns in their conatitiition, is expressed in 
tolUore and legend in that they had been cursed not to be 
crowned as kiuga The MahsBbarata in Sabhn Parian 

{laxiii 5), says that the Dafiamas (Vtishnis) were ‘ kingloss 

That they were a Saiagha ts aUeated by Kautilya who mentions 
the Vtisbm Samgha as having come to griel by offending 
DraipSyaoa m olden days’ The MahaBhStnta gi\es an 
‘ ancient discourse on the Andhaka Vrishni Samgha Thnt 
they had no republican hajan le proved by their com which, 
in the scripts of the first century B C is stnick in the name 
of their Gana * 

§37 The Vtishni com has a peculiarity vUich distiu 
guishes It from the corns of other republics Coins of 
republics where there nas no king consul were struck in the 
name of the e y Victory to tbo Ginn of, the Aijnna 
yanas’ Of the Malaia Gana, ‘Victory of the "iaudhoya 
Gana There ts one exception to this in the case of one typo 
ol the \au<lhoya corns which is struck both in tho came of the 
Bxccutivo Council (Mantra dfiaras) und the GBna * The Vxishni 
com resembles nouo of these wneties ft is struck m Iho name 


t I t Otl»l 
• ,afi 'cm e t 
iJljl va 

'i‘?ceri lined 


of the Rajanya nnd Gana’ of the VrjshniB 
Vfisfmi rSjniliia gana^ya The constitutionnl 
significance of tho word Rcjanya, has to be 
lliero IS iiidcncc to hold that m the case of the 


» rrnii tl xt S A"/ farrem Ixix 

* \<. 1 f 5 ] 11 

* Am-* Ix\ hI Dow! !«!«. t»- I X* tt» tUlC 1 

* C n fr„l J It C « /■ In nr /n/n I ~l j t U J I A S 1 KX) i i llf 4 ) 

WltlipiTl 

" • ‘I ‘ li ’ >* Jl M Ml \ V ,1 Our I ?!/ oM rl» 

/»? in V., XM f t »( 1 I I 1 J, jrr |-e 

• 11 r* / «■ ( S if; im J, |A 

.-.I c.i 1,1. 

, jj, (J)A*> l<n I 4]t| 
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nrnmirs in rwivi 


"^VrislmiB it had a definito constitutional meaning. Let ns 
OTamine it. 

§ 3S Wo gather from Pfinini that there were two 
Kajauj'ns amongst the Andhaka'Vpehnis/ He gives a special 
rule how to mention them (VI. 2 34). The KS^iliS,^ 

commenting on that says that the rule does not apply to the 
members oi the Andhakaa and Viishnis ns such, but to 
their Rajanyas only, the ‘RSjnnyas being leaders 
of families consecrated to rnlership’ The names 
of several of these ‘d n a 1’ groups of Rulers are preserved in 
literatnie the RSjanyfts of the groups of ^ i n i and V 5 s n 
dev a, ^vSphalka and C U a i 1 1 aka are cited in the 
ICs^ikS,* the P a r ty {tmgn) of Akiuraand the Party of 
V 5^*: u d e V a aie alluded to by KatvSyana/ V a s u d e v a 
and UgiasenaBabhrli are mentioned as leading then 
parties, in the MShS-BhSrata (§ 197), 

§ 39. Apparently, the Viiehni'Andhaka league 
had a joint federal constitution where 
executive power was vested in two ^Ajanyas, with their 
respective v a r g a a, representing each division , and this 
was probably the Rajanyaka of Amara.* KStySyana 
mentioning ‘the Party (Varga) of Akrura’ and the 


* II < ft < » ?« « 

* K‘liik'1, ^ tW wfu i 

(after Dfkshjtn) firfH ^ly^i I »r g 1 

^ »nt«r«U(HiaT 1 . 

» ” pp- W6 7 

® KSiika, p 546 C/itriiraHa foii^ala »ao probably tbo full name The KSiikS 
treats it as such , PlkshitA omits roMaia as does tbe KSlkS Inter on 

* Oq Pagini, IV 2 104 — I 1 i 

On tbe word see discussion below, under Jkmapada, § 258 It really means an 
"'"semblj or council Brinaspati (ViTjda R8tn5l.ara p 569) calls gnna, pflga (guild) and 
simitar bodies ‘vargni ' Mitramijra explains a tar^in bodj as a gana (Vlramitrodayn 
p 12), see also Nllakaptkn, d/ai/>U;Aa I, on varga as a corporate body, and Pflpioi 
(V 1 60), in the sense of assembly whose merobera \\ere counted A Senate or Council 
(gaija) of Kshatnyas is called BAjanjaka and a council of ‘Kings ’ B fi j a k a 
I J Amara (118 4) § 25 above See alao belnw on A r a ] a k a, $ (01 
6 
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Jit I 


'P » r t j of V Jl p II (1 ( \ *11% limwi tm oM 

!u» r ituti At iflrn ita * ftti AmHi iln !< wli r . hmI it j-mni th >* 

'iloJH miM ln‘ \N I' mi* ih»' jin 'n!< of ill’* lV«li r »1 
(’oiuicil. 1 1iiH ( x|thin'* •■lufi;; */i (ImMiIiS UhriWlV 

\X\’\\ !»’ lioUh {vullmntv or Ai^tanra (o Ihr' rxir-nl of on** hnff 
only (onlJj/iWinJM) In iho im»hlian qnou*l hi lii<' Mn!i(l 
Chllmtn, iho |urt\ of AKrflra ii hittcrU* rompliiiiif’^l 
In KYii'linn Vrolnlily U i*^ to n ttn^'lUution hi c tlitvt of tlK* 
AiullfnkvYfif.Jun'i ilint tin* .Iniin Sflirn ri'f(‘rfi «« tho riilo of 
opposuiK jnrtio*! ’ 

? 10 rii uipinp" ihnl proii| •*— Vn-tuloxn nnil h'TJtn’inn, 
AVrQn nn<l YAhu 1m a, ^ini inul Vfi-nilMn— that iho 
Au'lUaka UrqtvtiVii aiul lUo Vpfiljiji Ihljanja wcro oloricd 
TuliTh, 'llio coit»*« vi'fi' Btnick in tl i nann* of tlio 1lf»j. o>a 
and in On imnio of llio Oana, johitl}. Oiln r rojtjR ulrncK in the 
uanifi of llfijnin irttlionl the mention of llic name of tijt 
stales, InNc Ijeoti foiuul* In \i('W of out interpn tnllon of the 
term nSjnnj-rt, in all prohilnhty, they nre repwMican coin*. 

§ n Pfinini iiuphc ‘1 bj liis rtile lY. 3. 127 tlmi n Sarp^hn 

Si»ie »ftn« t n « had Ur n * k n nod I n k s h n n ft*. AAktt 

«i«Utc* ^ means :i iimrK, nnd lakRlintm nlso lias ft 

similar stpnficaiicc I propose to identify this 'lakBlinna’ of 
Pflnini Aviih the * l&ftclili ina ’ or heraldic crest of later 
Sanskrit 1 lie laksliona \mis the pcrinnncnl heraldic mark ol ft 
Samglia-siate which they employed on their seals, and probahlj 
also on their coins niul elaiidnrds The Arlha^ttstra of Kautiha 
(II 12, p 61), m laying down rules for ibo maunfaclure of 
siher .ind copper coins, calls tho Mint-Master 'Lakshann- 
adhjaksha* or tho ‘Director of Lakshnnns * The Mint-Master 
appears to linao acquired this ofTiciul designation on account 


* Sec Apj^tulix A, § 197 

* AcJaraftga saoB IT d 10 1 ii-wffttt i 

g.See CiiDn ifeham Ccini o/ Atieie t Ml a p O'!, pi 1\ 

* ^ i * » t»i i Sec KSjika, p 350. m?i liTj i Jinfrr i 
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of the lakshfina lie stamped on tbo coins Evidently this refers 
to a coinage when no name, far less the figure, of the rnler was 
struck The lakshann, therefore, lu Kau^ilyn, is the ‘royaE 
or ‘state’ mark The onka, it seems to me, refers to symbols 
adopted by changing goveinments. An elected ruler or 
body of mlers adopted their own special anka which was given 
up when those officers went out of office. In Hindu-Law books 
we get hastunka for signatuio * KalidSsa uses the term 
gotrSAka in connection with a song, that is a signed song * 
The ^ erh ank is used from the time of Ivautilya* (and evidently 
carliQi') up to KSlidSaa,* and e\<in later, in the sense of 
‘moiking with letters or figures’ We have the term 
R a ] a n k a, in Kaiitilya, with which the bulls of the royal 
stable were marked or branded Anka thus signifies an 
individual mark It may mean even the legend or the motto 
adopted by a ruler Reference may bo made to the legends 
MSnanka and GunSnka (ai\ha of Ring Mfina, 
aAka of King Gunn) of Nepal coins, 425-450 AC' This 
interpretation would explain the peimanent and the changing 
symbols and legends on repwbhcan coins In the case of 
earlier punchmarked coins without legends, a Saipgha probably 
employed its special aiUa in miiial letter marls and otherwise, 
and its lakshapa in the figure of an animal or river, town 
or the like The animal most likely is the lakshana, and the 
'legend, anka The constitutional point is that the corporate 

* I ^ oJ ILi ^ ost^lulu quote l m tie 
^ iramitrodayx p 2 ''j (ed Jivananila) 

—Jleghadita II 8o 
® ArthasSstra, II 2'* v ^20 
(SalunfahJ) 

• L4v» citcil bj W aUli J R.A S 190S. pp 678 Rapson, 1 1 , 32 
ThehaSikaip 30-1) gives cani as an example of apkft. Wo know that some of 

tl e Ivusbau coins bore tbe Icngo.! NANA The Kasikft is evi lentlj referring to that legend 
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cbaractor ot the Sajjigha is wiiphnsised liy tlia corporate crest 
and ByrnlaolB,' 

|4^ AgambyS^^lTftlIL 3. 4*2, Pfiaiui Indicates a division 
o{ Tepnblics inlo two dosses : (1) W^hero no 
fl Bpecics o£ Baipgim ' ^ p p q maDtU 0 IV c r L’oiidilion ’ exitilB, 
and (2| vvhoro the condition does exist’ By the first ^scinoy 
understand a one chamber cousltLutiou nnd by tbo second a 
double-cbamber coDStituUon. 'fho word used by BRnini for 
(1) is *' anauttarBdlinrya,'* and be lays down the rule that a 
Saf^lia to which this characteristic attached, was designated 
KSya or Nihfiya, meaning ono ‘body,’* In Pull, 
K i k 5 y a has got the same primary meaniog, a ‘ fraternity’ 
(Childers). The Buddhist fraternity was composed of 
only one house Apparently the term was borrowed by the 
Baddhiats irom political phraseology. Three political Kik&yaa 
ate named in grammatical Utetaturo : 6 5 p i n d i-N i k 5 y a, 
Maui^di.Nik&ya and Ohik ka li-N i k fi y a.* 

Aa we ebaU. sea now (§ 43), N i k 5 y a was uot the only 
constitutional designation for tUo cotnmunily borrowed by 
Buddhism. *Sa^(j/ia itself was borrowed. 


* Katya>»na pcaat* out iliM Pao'oi’s IV i 127 Awtt to lo^vn^^il|. 

called Gftaiia aUo, ■alTWWm afa’atu, (BWlojI UikeliitoJ. 11^8 Issde ue id U.e 
lOfeMDca U.ai townslnpe or mumcipelil.ee eho li..! tJwr corporate ajm1«)Ia or arms 
l^eu rewgniieJ, tg,io lt»e Sobgaura plate. Fleet, Jit, AS, :907, 
P 638 ^Now their technical name, lakebapa, is di*cl«8ed 1,^ tl,e graiomar. 

'VitlilJusS 111.36 6ehoijWlore«d Tlia latter 
relere to SaipgUa „ Pap.u, UB.Je„l<,od aud defined U. a political Bnitglia, a ga^ia 
*Beethepre»,ctitSptrain.3.4l rMref<«ir?t<1rwsntI%^9 * « 


‘ Easika on Faumi, VI 2 94 (p 659 ) tvU 

Nikayse, ^BUrt ftiRfuerntSl l 


IS nlwiit the proper 


unine^ of 
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CHAPTER VI 


Republican Origin of Buddhist Sameha 
and 

Republics in Buddhilst Literature 
(500-400 B.C.) 


§ 43. The B u (1 cl li a was born in a republican people. 
liuddititi Sci^vghtt Saipsha neighbours around him, 

^rnvej from aud he grew up amongst them. He called 

ai‘->.g‘a the cointnunity which he founded “Bhikkhu 
Saipgha,” or ‘the Republic of Bhikshus.* '^e, probably following 
his contemporary teachers, adopted the name as well as the 
constitution of the polittcaFSaipgha in founding his religious 
Saipgba ; and this was a leasou why his religion and monastic 
organisation lasted so long. | From the words of the Buddha 
himselfi as reported in the PSli ehtras/ the historical connection 
between the political and religious Saipgha-constitutions can 
be demonstrated When the * Chancellor of Magadha,’ 
deputed by the King of Magadha, wanted to know the opinion 
of the Buddha, on behalf of his master, ns to the advisability of 
invading the V a j j i s (the V r i j i s of PfiniaiJ— the 
Lichchhavis and V i d o h a e,* the Buddha addressed 
his reply (not to the Chancellor, but to his foremost disciple) 
in these words — 

“Have you heard, Ananda, that the V a j J i a n s often 
“hold full and frequent assemhlies.'’ 

To this, Ananda leplied in the afiirmative. The Buddha 
put such seven questions relating to the Constitution of the 
Vajjians, intended to be heard by the Chancellor. The 


^ Dighunikaya, JJtUiUjHtt mihbiina Suttaula Traos adopted from DatkIs, 

DiulvgUes oj the Buddha, Pt. 11, pp 79*1)5. Cf. 6 li V»1 XI, pp 3 C. 

* For (loUiIa feifflnliDg iLeiii, aee Wow 
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tn. I. 


veidict of the Buddha may be summed up in his orru words 
ds iollows — 

(1) "So long, Anaoda, as the Vajjians hold 
and fiegtteni assemhUes ^ 

(2i “So long as they Jnieef together m ccneord and ? 

“?« co7icord and carry aut F<y/jatn l/usiness ?« 
‘ (joncord { (Vajjj karanlyani — V ajjian acts of 
8 t a t, 


(3) “Sq long as they ^nnct nothinq mt already estaUished, 

"ah agate nothing that ka^. been already enacted and 
"act m accordante iiith the ancient of the 

"V a 3 3 1 a u a» as establiahcd m former days 

(4) 'So Jong as they honour and esteem and revere and 
"support the V a ] j » E 1 d e r s, 3 nd|^£*>fd it ap 0 int 
"of duty to harlen io idieii ii.oide \ 

[D) “So long as no women or girls belonging to them 
“are detamed among them by force or abduction 
' [t c , law and not force reigns] 

(G) So long 33 they honour and esteem and revere and 
' auppQtt the Vaj]iaD Chaityae (sacred 
tnoDUtnenIs) foUon the iehgion esfalhshed] 

(7) ‘ So bug ihfe nghtful pioiecuon, defence and 
support shall be fully piovided for the * A r h a n t a 
amongst thorn r,, follow the established 
practice and keep ontBrahmimc lebgious systems] 
"Solmqmaijthey<ii;ui»i> leeipecied not io dcctme halo 
yiospei ” 


tloanng tins, llie Olniicelloi muimurcd 'Iho VaniaiiB 
■canaotbo ovotccm bj ibo King or Mng.nlha ’ The only 
po33iblo policy nas la create diBuoiOD (m l t li u b h 0 ,1 a) 

As soon 10 tUo Chancollor had mkou leave ot the Buddha, 
the Teacher called a meeting ol the B h 1 k s h u.S n in fi i a 
m the Uall, and addressed them 


■T mil teach you, 0 llnndicante, the mccii 
the wcUare (ol n comvaumlj) " 


couditroua 


0 / 
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ncrURTlCVN OriOlN of RUDDm«!T SntGIT^ 

And he repeated the %ery seven conditions (with 
necessary modifications) whicli were the features of the 
practice of the Vajjians and winch weie well-knowD, as testi 
fied to by Ananda 

(1) “So long as the Bhikkhus meet together m full and 
“frequent assemblies 

(2) “So long as they meet together in 

“concord and nee in concord and carry out in 
“concord the duties of the Order (Saipgha) 

(3) “So long as the Bhikkhns shall establish nothing 
“that has not already been prescribed, and 
“abrogate nothing that has already been 
“established and act m accordance with the rules 
“of the Saipgha now laid down 

(4) “So long as the brethren honour and esteem and 

^revere and support the II I d e r s, the Fathers 
“and the L e a d e r 8 of the Samgba, and hold it a 
“point of duty to Warlen to their words 

(5) “So long as the brethren fall not under the influence 
“of that craving 

(6) “So long as the brethern delight in a life of solitude 

(7) “So long as the brethren so tram their minds 
'^‘So long the Bhikkhus may not be 

expected to decline but to prosper" 

§44 ! The history of the birth of the Buddhist Samgha is 
a history df the birth of the Monastic Order in the world* 
This history, therefore, of the birth of the religious brother- 
hood of the Buddha from the constitutional womb of the 
Indian Republic is of interest not only to this country, but 
to the world at large f 

[it was a case of borrowing no doubt, but, at the same 
time, there was an original idea behind it which only a great 
minik could conceive. The originality consisted m transfemng 
the constitution of a political corporation to religion, and 
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conjuring up an otgamsatioa to perpetuate the being of that 
religion, j 

§ 45 The lepublics which engage the attention ot 
Buddhist Liteiature were the states amongst whom the Buddha 
arose and lived They covered the land to 
repH\ l cu kingdoms oE Kosala and 

Eau^amhi and to the west oi Anga from the districts of 
Gorakhpur and Ballia to the district of Bbagalpur, to the 
north of klagadha and the south of the Himalayas They were 
the States of — 

(a) the ^akyas, with their capital at ICapdavastu m 
the district of Goiakhpur including their close 
ceighhouis 

(i) the K 0 1 1 y a s of RSraagiSma , 

(,c) the Lichchbavis, with their capital at Vai^Sli 
modern Basldh, lu the dietnct of Mnzafiarpur , 

(d) the V I d e h a e, with their capital at Mithila (m the 

dtafnct of Daibbanga) [the last two were conjointly 
called the V r i j i s or V a j j r s’] . 

(e) the M a 1 1 a 0 , who covered a large area to the south 

of the ^akyaB and the Vrijie, from the district of 
Gorakhpur to that of Patna, divided into two units, 
With their capitals at Kudinagara (ICuBinSrk) md 
at PaiS, 

(/) ‘the Moriyas of Pippallvana and («j) ‘the 
Bulls of Allnkappa’ who were tumor communities' 
[they played no important part in the history of 
Buddhtara , they were neighbours of the Mallas of 
Kufimagara but their exact temtones are not 
known* ] , and 


'Mr lellime lUl theThauia «!! Ue Arjin pnp.Ution nf Cbanipumo 

UajU [SrtDowJ nous VI P.0C13 
'For (a) lo (ff) *<« MallpanniWana M "127 pligpavil^ 

D ilijy ti ff the li, d no pp |i f1o60 

* n Jmht fp 22 23 Jitala III 167 
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REPUBLICS IS BUDDHIST LITERATURE 


(li) the Bhagi?a8 (Bhorgae) who were neighbouis 
of the kingdom of the Vatsas of Kau^ambi.’ 

4.wlitically, the most importaat*of the group were the Vrijie 
and the Mallas. The former are noticed both by Paniui and 
Knutilya. The B h a r g as were next-door neighboura of the 
Vatsas to the east, both according to the MahS-Bharata and 
the Pali records (anie § 35, n.). Their seat was evidently a 
hill fortress (Siipsumara Hill), somewhere in or about the 
district of Mirzapur. Panini found them an independent 
Janapada or a political ‘nation,* important enough' to be 
placed at the head of the eastern commumties as the Yaudheyas 
headed the Punjab list. It seems that in the lattei days of 
the Buddha, they passed under the sway of their neighbour, 
the king of the Vatsas, whose sou Bodhi was ruling over them, 
according to the Jataka and the Vinaya’ Tliey were yet n 
separate unit. 

The ^ 5 k y a e were the community wherein the Buddha 
was born, being the son of the President of the ^ 5 k y a 
g a n a They were under the suzerainty of the king of 
Kosala, and their independence was destioyed in the hfe-time 
of the Buddha by the king of Kosala Their council seems 
to have been composed of 500 membeis.* The ^Skyas are 
said to have had a law that each citizen could have only 
one wife * 

§ 46. I cannot do better than quote here the description 
of the administration procedure of the^ie republics as 

proceiiure Bummcd up by Rhya Davids, the foremost 

authority on Buddhist literature In view of the results of a 
special study of the republican organisation, I differ 
from tliat great Bcholar when he calls them ‘clans’ The 


^ B I , {>p 8, 9, 22 

* i III 1&7 . V 2 127 4,199198 ; DI p 8 

* S>ee § 4G, »• ' 

* RocVliill, Wf 0 / ButAMa, cli 11 pp 14 !5 
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[PT. I. 

evidence does not warrant oiir calling them ‘clans.’ Indian 
republics of the seventh and sixth centuries B, C., as we shall 
see in sequence, had long passed the tribal stage of society. 
They were states, Ganas and Saipghas, though many of them 
very likely had a national or tribal basis, as every state, 
ancient or modern, must have. 

“The administration and judicial business” [says Prof. 
Rhys Davids^] “of the clan [correctly speaking, ‘the state’] 
“was carried out in public assembly, at which young and old 
“were alike present, in their common Mote Hall {SantlidgUraY 
“at Kapilavastu It was at such a parliament, or palaver, that 
“King Pasenadi’s proposition (B I., p. 11) was discussed. 
“When Arnbattha goes to Kapilavastu on business, he goes to 
“the Mote Hall where the SSkiyas. were then in session.® And 
“it is to the Mote Hall of the Mallas that Auanda goes to 
“announce the death of the Buddha, they being then in session 
“there to consider that very matter.* 

“ A single chief — how, and for what period chosen, we do 
“ not know— was elected as of&ce-holder, presiding over the 
“ sessions, and, if no sessions were sitting, over the State. He 
“ bore the title of which must have meant something like 
the Roman consul, or the Greek archon. We hear no- 
where of such a triumvirato ns bore corresponding office 
among the Licchavis, nor of such acts of kingly sovereignty 
as are ascribed to the real kings mentioned above. But we 


* B I , p 19 

* [8U SttmUhffgara, lit , Uie H o a ^ e of 0 o m m u n r 1 L n w 1 

=* Amba^lia SuttanU. Uan»lat«,l ,n “Dialogues o£ the Buddha," I 113 
piuay qnc^c thepaBsae^-^ 0„c«, Qotauia. 1 had to go to Kflp.Iarattl,a on aotne 
bus.ne«B or oti.er of Pokkharaaad.-a. «n<l „ent .nto tho Sskya's Coogresa Ball, 
rnr^ " loung; seated fo the hall 

Au a ^ mention, ag «mUar aeaa.ona of the g akj as, ‘has the 

*in< S'sinrrt (XII p 115 Bib Ind edl TIia O' (2 k t» k I 

bOOmemUta am. The svg»,rirance o£ • OM i v f 

the P , ,1 A . « I , VouDg’' luemherB prol-ahly la that 

« M ^8.^3 "■™‘bera we™ hotu present]- 
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“hear at one time * that Bliaddiya, a young cousin of the 
“Buddha’s was tbie raja ; and in another passage, Suddhodana, 
“tlie Buddha’s father (who is elsewhere spoken of as a simple 
"citizen, Suddhodana SSkiyan), is called the raja." 

§ 47 The Jataka calls the liichcbhari rulers 'g a n a- 
LichchUavi r u 1 6 T s’ or republican rulers.^ The 
constitution Constitution of the Lichchhavis to which 

Professor Rhys Davids has alluded is detailed in a later 
document, the Aftha-kathd* It mentions three highest officers, 
the President (R a j a), the Vice-President (U p a*R a j a) and 
the Generalissimo (S e n 5 p a t i). An early authority (Jataka, 
I, p. 501) adds a fourth officer: the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Bhandagarika). There is no doubt that these 
were the four highest administrative officers and that they 
composed the cabinet or executive authority. The Jataka says 
that the government was located in the city of VaiVSll which 
had a system of triple fortifications. The rule (r a j j a ip) 
vested in the inhabitants (vasantSnaip), 7707 in number, 
all of whom were entitled to rule ^rSjunasp, 'kings’). 
They became Presidents (rSjSno), Vice-Presidents 
(ITpa-raj ano), Commanders-in-Chief (SenS-patino) and 
Chancellors of the Exchequer.* What the Jataka means 'to 
‘say is that the 7707 of the inhabitants, probably the foundation 
families, were the ruling class, that it is they who became 
{honti, ‘become’) the executive office-holders. The total 
pupu\al‘ion was much 'larger, divided in outer and inner 
citizens ('Vaisahans’), 1,68,000 in number.* The rulers (gana- 
rajas) underwent the ceremony of consecration by anointing.’ 

* Vin , 2 I8I 

* JStaka, IV 148 oWiwla jMtXAarani^’ 

® Tumour, youmn? of the Attaite Soeieti/ «/ Benifat, VII (1838), p. 993, el uq. 

rnw , ^ V .1 , 1. 504 

* Mah^vastu, TrilikiioJya J , ed. 5ea*rt, i, pp 25C, 271 [IIV. and LV. being works 
oE cir 100 B C , are cot 80 old aa tbe PSli canoo, but their traditioo ia old ] 
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§48. Accoiding to t}iR Attba-'katba wiien tke Vai^aliauB 
came to tkeir House of Law (parliament), the 
tocsin used to be sounded at their House of Lawb In the 
parliament of these rulers, they discussed not only matters 
pblitical and military, but also agricultural and commercial. 

A. Buddhist book describes the Lechchbavi gana in 
session appointing a Jifahaiiaha or a distiaguished member to 
be the envoy, charging him to deliver a message on behalf 
of the LechchhnvjB of Vai^Sli, i. e, the gana 
transacted business on behalf of the whole people ^ 

A parody of their conetitatioD is thus given in another 
Buddhist book “amongst them (the 'Vaisalians) the rule of 
“having respect for the high, the middle ones, the oldest, the 
“elders la not observed *, every one considers himself to be 
“the rajs, ‘I am the r§.]5, 1 am the rSjS ’ No one becomes a 
“follower of another ’’ Evidently in their councils every 
member had an equal right of speech and voting ; and every 
one wanted to be the next president.* 

§ 49 The President was also the highest judicial authority. 
There was a Judicial llinister who could be even an outsider, 
a ^paid officer* Liberty of the citizen was most jealously 
LichchUau safe Swarded. A citizen could not be held guilty, 
Srife considered so by the Senapati,* 

^Ah„„. dissent. R5i5, separately and 

A careful record was kept of the decisions of the President 

Lit" 1, f (‘R 0 « -P a t t h a k S n’) in which the 

P-rtioularsofcnmc and ponishment awarded to the cifeana, 
found g.,dty, were entered. Preliminary enquiry into the case 


' T.ir, I.rill VII,, ,p 95, .5 

■ MV , , 251 u,r«o,i T.^9 

* Lalitnvi.tarA cj, 

•mtsi '** ws mir .ir 

* Tiirnt'iir th/l 
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system of justice as preserved in Sanskrit literature. In the 
opinion of the author of the Mabfi-BhSrata, criminal justice in 
a republic should be administered by experts through the 
President ( grnJ: f«ir^ rmpm: ),’ that 
the Elders of the Kiila Conrt( = Kulaka) trere 
not expected to connive at an offence. Bbrigw, enumerating 
different judicial authorities, implies that in the case of a 
pann. the deciding body was called Iv u 1 i k a and also 
K u 1 a.’ Katyayana uses Kula in the sense of a jury.* The 
Ashta-Kulaka thus would signify a judicial council 
of eight members, and not, as heretofore interpreted, 

* Representatives of eight clans.’® 

§ 51 The Videhas and the Lichchhavis wore, according to 
Buddhist documents, united in a league and they were together 
„ , called the S a m v a i j i s (ht , ‘ the V a i i i- 

ans togetncr. ine two >aj]i republics, 

* Tumour, J A S C , VII , pp 993 4 

*SaQtiP,Cli 107,27 See below. §129 

* Ylramttrodaj a, p 11 See qnotatton in chapter od Favra l>elow , CIi rxviii, § 255 

* irfVffiTfit. mn quoted in V 51 , p 41 

* Cf. Rhys David® ButfdAiff India, p 22 ‘I^rncar, J .1 S B , VII , ‘>93n 

* DndJhift India, p 23 • 
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HINDU pg'a no « r-, ~ 

S5 c a to ^ 5 2. .X‘ o 

“ S’&E. a. ^ ^ ^ 
came to tteir House ofLa^^^ | ° ’’ “ S' S: n, 
tocsin used to be sounded at tli. 


§4S. Accniding to tbe Attha 


* Cyi m M •• ' 

i^4 3 I. 

parliament of .ttese rulers, they dho ^ CO o ^ ® 

political and military, but also agricul ^ ^ P o 2 ® 


A Buddhist booh describes the L* 


® G. er ® o 

r- <6 . ^ ^ 

sesaiou appointing a J/a/iaUaka or a cfl*. f*r » ^ 5' 5 =^ g" o 
be the envoy, charging him to deliver a mesbagt ®a. 
of the Lech odncil vie of V a i e 5 1 i, i. e , the g a n a 
transacted’-’ of AmaraaiinL|f of the vrhole people ' 

*..66 ‘ eighteen confederate ton is thus given in another 




them, are placed by the Jaina Vaisalians) the rule of 
area At the time of the death of the Iiiauoii4.*'«i, cab biiit'iAo 
of Kosala v?as called the Ka^i-Kosala * The Jaina Sutra is 
much younger in date than the PSli Canon, and if 
the Jaina hook baa not made a mistake iti its location,* 
ita description would imply that the Federal Council 
was in some sort of political alliance with the ICosalan 
monarchy, for there is no evidence of a Koaalan suzerainty. 
The republics were certainly on bad terms willi Mngadha, and 
Magadha was the deadly rival of Kosala : according to the 
Afkha*katha, the Vai^Slians lost one great battle with 
Ajata^atru, Kmperor of Magadha The’ leagues naturally were 
formed to oppose the great powers between whom they were 
situated. 


^52 The composition of the Fadexiah ehriwe. 

the federal elates had equal votes, that the federation was 
based on terms of equality. The Mallaa were not so great a 
political power as the Licbchbavis, yet in the Federal Council 
both had evidently equal voice 


* Kolpa SiUrtt, 128 

» .1 nORS. 1. 103 
» Sn.E, XSU, p. 206. 

* cy. ArdJj.AToiaJtf. (Kielhom), II p, 280 (2nd ed.). 
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CHAPTER Vll 


Republics ia the Arthasastra 
(325-300 B.C.) 

§53 t The A r t h a B a s tr a Kaiitilya deals mtU 
K i n K - G .) a i, It i characteristics of Saijighae and the 
u e p II bi i c* Imperial policy towards them.^ They were 
►'till important, although a decline bad set in owing to the 
* rise of large monarchies and Alexander’s invasion, the latter 
liaving (liscvediied small aovereigntics and emphasized the 
importance of large States (§ 64). Kantilya divides Saipghas, 
as we have already seen, into two classes One of them 
was the class whose Consuls bore the title of R5j5 or 
‘king.’ As he contrasts them with the other class, he 
implies that the latter had no provision for this title and 
did not allow it. Such constitutions are known to have 
existed from the ovideuce of coins.’ '^ArooDgst the former 
.class %vhose rulers bore the title, Knutilya enumerates — 

(1) the L i c h c b h i V i k a s, 

(2) the V r i j i k a P, 

(3) the il a 11 a k a s,* 

(4) tho M a d r a k a 8, 

(5) the K u k n r a B, 

(0) the K u r w s, 

(7) the P a fi c h 6 I a p, and ’others.’ 


> Cl. XI . a:c.7!! 

* ai«cii«‘ion Ul »vr. cli. x*it , f.n «.• com* uf iti« RAjAnyn, ll.e 
tlH* Arjur.ty*!"*. *1*“ 

S 
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UTNDL POIlT^ 


[ PT I 

The KasiKa, in couneotioii wjtliiuleV. 3 114 of Panim, 
poiutR out that Bl a 11 a s are not subject to 
Vi ' V'a r c In the rule because they are not ‘militarj' 

® I’ " ’ ^ ® There is therefore agreement between 

Kautilya and gr immatical literature with legard to the character 
of the M a 1 1 a a As to the Ljchchhavis, we know from 
Buddhist sources’ that they called their Consul ‘the R a j 5 
x\pparently, Kautilya, by meatioumg the Ljchcbhavis 
separately, means by the term V r i j i s the V i d e h n s only 
PSnini gues a special rule for the formation of Bl a d r a k a 
and V 1 1 ] i k n,’ which forms ue find in the Vrtha^astra 
The K u r n s, ai^cording to Butldhist records,^ had become 
weak as a kingdom, m the time of the Buddha According to 
the Maba Bharata, the Puranas and the earlier authorities/ the 
Kurus had been in earlier times under monarchy Then 
adopUou of republican constitutiou must, therefore, be dated 
after the Buddha and before Kautdya The V i d e h a s also 
had been in carl> (Vedic) times a monarchy In the time of 
the Buddha, however, the V i d e h a s had adopted republican 
conhiitutioo Tho V i d e h a e are treated as a republic by 
P.uafijah also* Fho Pa&cJi&las m Buddhist books are 
found diilded into two kingdom** But Kautilya mentions 
them as a republic Pat'i&jidi also finds them a republic* 
Iho change ui ilieir constitution imist have come after the 
death of Iho Buddh i The U 1 1 a r a (Northern) Bf a d r a s, 
ncLonling to the Ait'ire^uBrfihman'i, originally bad a consiiluliou 
uliero ihe « li o I r r o ii ii t r J, na opposed to a king, was 
H ihmuwed as ibo rto \ oreigii' Tbo other portion of tlie 

» 1 Hin I I 4'*i 

» 41 - yr 5 IT 

• tv 2 131 I I 

• 1 ' y» I *Yi U /7, H\, { I »7 

• Tifl V Ur-)« ll »,,, ,n ilti«tr4U . . f mon.rd icU mU n. cUm iIy- 

Vv f ♦ * 1 Um. 1 4^ lau. c> \ 111 i« 

• ^.1 Y, 4 11 . 

• IIV Vhl '•vVrcM ,4,, w U. \ 



REPCBLICS IN THE VRTBA'=\STR\ 


Madras, or the Madras propei m the time of Ivautilya, if 
not e^rlle^, bad the ‘king consul constitution 

§ 54 The political history of the Lichchhavis is 
too well known to be repeated here * They were very power- 
ful They survived the ^aiaunSka and the M a u r y a 
empires uid helped in building up the Gupta empire Tbej 
founded a curious constitution in Nepal which we shall have 
occasion to discuss later 

The M a lias do not live long They disappear m 
the time of the Mauryas, or a little later", as a republic<an 
comraunitv, though individual Malla fimihes ri'^e up non 
and then, in Tirhut and iJepal, up to the eleven centimes 
and even later’ The modern represent itnes of the Mallas are 
the Malla caste m the districts of Gorakhpur and 
Azaragarh*, generally given to trade It is a common 
phenomenon in the career of Indian republics that when the 
republicans lost then political power they still retained 
their commercial intelligence and turned into traders * The 
PafichSla survned th*' Mauryas for they are mentioned 
b} Palafijali But the Kurus os a stale succumbed The 
Kukuras according to the Maha Bharata were a member 
of the A n (1 h a k a V r i s h n I league Some of the member? 
of the league apparently ob''er\ed the king’ consul 
constitution, while others did not The K u burns are 
mentioned in inscriptions of M esiern India towards the close 
of ilip fn^t century B C ‘ 


» \-*li tleira5U„«l f iv „n nu U ‘l^-r re I i^le Iv nte UI ee 
I ‘c *« I j I^J u Cl \\I 

•llrv! n t I re «n KAt^a*a » r r4t*rtj.*l 

‘^e L^vi L* \tjyti II pi *10 *ia 

• Cf II I a I BOl '• 1 1 1 1 ‘ 

• OiJ r exAi r ! - arc 11 e K I a t r » f ^ d I ,r 1 il r I j«b (tl - \ a I » « 

r ll e Orret ) aul tf <• V r 1 » f tie P j«l 1 ^r I fc U rrf rr*eDt If- 

the -nt trail** 

• }j Id. MU n §5" " • 

:>•) 



Nation iQ-a r ms 
Republic H. 


n IKMU roLlTV [PT. I. 

§ 55. The other class o£ Ivau^ilya’e* 
lepcblicB is illustrated by — 

(L) the IC a m b U o 3 a 8, 

(2) the S u r 5 8 h $ r a 8, 

(3) the K B h a t r i y a s, 

(4) the S r e n i a, and ' others.’ 

This class, by implication, had no king-consul. ’Ihe other 
chiei feature of their constitution was that they emphasized on 
their citizens the duty to acquire military skill In other 
words, they had a citizen army. Each state was a nation- 
in-a r m B, Conversely, the other class, where the* 'king* 
consul coustitution obtained, probably had, like monarchs, 
a regular or hired (standing) army. The n a t i o n-in- 
a T m a class however, did not become* purely military, for 
their constitution also required their citizens to devote 
attention to industry and agrioulture (vSrttSSastropajlvinah)* 
Hence they were found rich as well as strong. 

I 56. The Kshudrakas and the M & 1 a v a 8. ^ho 
were the most prominent amongst these martial republics, are 
not mentioned by Kautilya. Probably they had already come 
under the imperial sway. The martial republics named in the 
Arthafiastra are headed by the Kambhojas They were 
in "eastern Afghaaiatan. They are mentioned in Adoka’s 
iuBcriptions as a community next to the CaudhSras.* 
According to YSska, their mother-tongue was Sanskrit with 
CBitainbaBes which seem to have been imported from the Iranian 
neighbours.* They are known to PSnini for he gives a rule* 
for the derivative to denote their king. This would indicate 
that PSnini is referring to a monarchy. But the special rule 


' (aS,xj j.ico, p 376) 

• See below, cb- xtii 

* in 5, 4, 

m vfti ct Ibe Pcrstan root thndaft, * to go.' S?^e 

3UA8,im,80t. 

‘ IV. t. m. 
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REPUBLICS IK TOE ARTII^SASTRA 


and the exceptional form of the derivative raise a doubt as to 
whether the ‘raja' of the Kambojas was a monarch 
or a consul. In the time of Kautilya, their constitution 
certainly did not admit of even a titular ‘king ’ The B h o j a fa, 
as we shall see hereafter, were a class of non-raonarchical 
rulers ‘Karabhojas wouhl literally mean ‘Inferior 
B h o j a s.' * 

§ 57. The SurSshtias fSu-rSfabtra, lit. 'good realm') 
were in Kathiawar, Their name still Ji\es in modern 
Soratha They seem lo ha\e Burvi\ed the Maur^an 
imperialism, as they figure in Ihe losctiplions of Bala ^ri 
(about 5S BC,’) and in the Junagadh mscriplion of 
Rudradfiraau (2Qd ceutury A. C’) 

58. The other fwo states — the K s h a t r i y a s‘ and the 
S r e n i a’ — appear as neighbours in Sind in the records of 
the Macedonian writers * The K a h a t r i y a s are called by 
them X a t h r o i European scholars have taken it as a 
caste denomination , that it is a proper name of a political body 
is now disclosed by the Artba ^Sstra Ptolemy also mentions 
the nation or community X a t h r o 1 . Various terms hn\e 
been used by Classical writers to denote what aeems to Co 
A g r r e n i 8 or the Fii si Frenis* Apparently, the 
Frenis were sub-divided into internal unitp, and the one which 
came iu contact wjtb Alexander was that of tho “First 


^ Kami <>ja, a> il(•M Bia ) ilrmru Jt 

Ihitj Ttie (I 55 2) nol tlio Arllia Iiim: K&ii>l>oja ku 1 

K A ill !> f> » j a, rci'j'ccO'r!) TIm? finiirr imlicntta Iranino « r it flocnce 

• Lp Jnl. \tl Mil r 44 n>e d«ie !• I«afctl «II till nn n tbei rj ..f cliri n< 1 pi 

an I I Wotitication M \ • k r a in a »ilh Untatilpilri ^Atakarpi fafltaiAlsiia 
(JllOIlfa,! 101 {^Xln^n I’aiiia. 1014; M JUrirv 1'IJ4. 

Tlie .Uli* aKiKorll) alitr acli Ur« t « m itiKtij li «» i« • i rr a <'eiitiir> l.tfr 

» hp l<ut, \cl. MU l> Cfi 

• ^rnin, Bk '1 

• ‘vt! McCnnllr. .iaf.taf f-t AUf im hr l' f Grro! j 3j7 Tl «• 
f nil. .tr Vpalatui \K«'an»a.-«\c*-n».>T.i \rp«f><ba« tic 
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e n i 8 Such divisions seem to have existed among the 
Yaudhejap, whose coinn, marked “2” and “3,” have beeo 
ioiind.^ 

The X a t b r o 1 or the K & li a t r i y a s seem to survive 
in the numerous caste called the ShulhJ KhatrU (the 
TC h a 1 1 r 1 a of Sindh), a handsome race occupying the 
neighbourhood of the site indicated in the Greek writers ns 
the terntoiy of the X a t h r o i The Khattris of the Punjab 
may also represent them 

§ 59. I may here point oiu that the translator of the 
Aitba-^aslia has fallen into an eiror in translating the 
passage ' KSmlluya Su) UshU a-Kskatrtya-^reny-ddni/ali* as 

“tbs coipoiations ol wariiore (Kshatriya ^reni; of Kamhhoja 
“and b'urSsbtra and othei countries The rendering is against 
grammar ; ‘fl'fuya/i,’ ‘aud others,’ excludes the possibility 
oE a descuption coming m the gioup just preceding* 
IE K S CD Ij h 0 j a 18 a propei name, the rest, up to ‘Sdayah/ 
must be proper uatnsa The description really comes after the 
enumeration closed wuli * adayah,’ m vUrttfl-iastropa^lvhiaJ},. 
Both 111 view of our identification and grammatical 
c«m3ideratiOQs, the translaiion is unacceptable. There is jet 
.mother enoi to he avotM, viz, takinR ‘giend heie to mean a 
gUT^. lEvarltatmdustiy and agriculture) refers to alleged 
guilds (Srrais), It ought to have been placed after, not before, 
us Su/ir IS the last, coming after KsJiat} uja, io the 

group - 


’ It t-, liii«£!»ir n tt iiiipiwMile tl«t Aurnire 
nl 1 rcviate.1 as 5 r o n i 1 j Kiunil^n 

* I nnniii,;liaiii ( t,i„i <,/ Jnei^nf 2u<tia j, 7 fl 
■* Sliani'v Ra«^r^, Jrtha S'entta p 465 

‘ Ct tl» S , t r .-V S , , , a I, 

ci,.r.rt,„.„c. i„>, 1 , j ,K,„ ^ 


fit tif Aleianiler I.y,* 


b V ft j- =1 ^ M I In r a 
V a'lj .^l,cr6 tlie two 
S^-ftaUn§5 12, 



CHAPTER VIII 


Hindu Republics in Greek Writers 
(C. 325 B.C.) 

§60. ^Tlie liistoriaus of Alexander's campaign have 
described a number of states as ‘free,’ ‘autonomous,’ 
or ‘independent,’ by which they mean republican.'(i 
SIcCrindle recognises the significance of the expression 
‘independent* but as he was ignorant of the fact of Indian 
republics, he thought that it referred to ‘the Indian village 
I Each of its mral units they (Greeh) tool to be ioi 
mdepcndent rep\ihUc''^ But the Greeks never mistook a village 
panchdyat for a republic ; they treat the communities ns 
states and not as village-units. They fought them, they 
negotiated treaties with them, they jecorded details of 
their constitutions : the Greeks knew them too well to make 
a mistake of the sort suggested by McCrindle. Then, the 
Greeks may be trusted for their discrimination in matters 
constitutional There cannot be any room for doubt or 
coutroversy if we see what Megasthenes, the Greek 
envoy at the court of Ghandragupta Maurya has 
to say. He was not a passing raider like Alexander’s 
companions but an observer of several years. | He divides 
the country into two forms of government —mo n a rc h i oal 
and republican ; — 

‘They ..repori every thing to the king where the people 
* '‘have « k i n p, and to the in a g i s tr a t e s xcherc 
‘the people are s e I f 7 o u e >• w c rf.' * | 

' Inta»*on^of Indiix by AUxamUr, p 118, « 

"* McCrimlle, Mfg^Ohenei, Arr. XII Of "Tlio councillor* of etAte.,.wlio 

•‘mlvKo tfic k I n p. or jho ni a gn* tr of • « \ l-g o v e r a e <\ cities, »a the 
luamgeiuent of public affairs Ibid., p 212, 
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HINDU POLIIY 


[rx I 

Si e D 1 B Such diMBioDS septn to iiave existed among lie 
Yaudheja'^, whose coiuM, marked "2” jind “3,” have been 
Joiind ’’ 

The S ii t li i (] I 01 the K&Iiatii^'as seem to sm vive 
in the numerous caste called the Smilk KhnltJs (the 
K h a 1 1 r 1 8 of Sindh), a handaonie race occupying the 
ueighhoiirbood of the site indicated m the Gieeh vrriteis as 
tlie territorj of the X a t h r o i The Khatlni of the Punjab 
may also represent tfiein 

§ 59. I inaj here point opt that itie translator of the 
AltllaSaatia has fallen into an ciror in translating ihe 
passage * Kiimbhf^ja SujilaJitia Ksliatriya-^reny as 

‘‘ilie Coipiiiatioiis of nr.irrioie (Kahatriya ^renij of JCBrahhoja 
"and Muashtra and othei countries ”* Tfie rendenag is against 
graaitoar , Udmjah’ ‘and otbeis,’ excludes the possibility 
of a descnptioQ coming in the gioiip just preceding 
IfKSmhhojaiso propel name, the rest, up tc 
must be proper names The desciiption really coint 
enumeration closed svitl, -adayah.’ in UriliMic 
Both 111 Mew of our idenlification and gra 
Citoolderatlona, the tninslaliou is unacceptable The* 

.lliotber erroi to be aiol.led, eia, taking ‘§,eni’ Leie to 

gul'd. .It iSrtta (mduatiy and agriculture) leters to v 

^ gmlde (Srenis), it ought to bave been placed aftel, not 
^o«r„, .,sS„„ris the i,„t. corauiR after Kaliatima. . 

group • ’ 


’ ll «. ,,i>t,*«ine iWt Aferno 

'1 UkMate i S , I p 1-3 

* » inrifitl ,lia i 7B 

• Cf It c r*[ re«« n S»»tf»\art 
(ears 

"I PI. .a, . . . 1 . 


n 1 Alt-mti ier ]iii 


' ' ' r 1 I. ft M , It 
*^1 ' 'S''J wlirre ll s« 

Se«ftUa§5 



§CI. riiQ ropuhlicau et-itea noted by the Greek 
may be briefly eiirvoytfl We 

The Greek wnlere flracnlw tbo K a t b n i a u a es ^QO ^ 
KsiiiuUnfi ibc most poweiiul ‘iifttious’ of iDciia* 

were to Ibo eiat ol ibe Hydraotes or RaM, 
the area iioa covorofl by Ibo dietricts o( More anil Aiantsar 
Then capital was S a ft k a In *‘Th£ KnthaninJi 

tk httjhcsl npniaUon foi muaqe and sUU i« ^ 
They along with eorae other republican Iudia“® 
eborllyJietnro tbcir Inttlo with Ale^iuidor defeated both 
Pores and the King of the Abhiafiraa T)ie K a t b a i ® 

'kie descnbejl to have formed wlnt m Hindu tactics is caH«<' 
a 1 ata-vjuha oi the 'waggon on' against AletaQ^^^' 

which presented a g.eat diffioiOty to hm soldier. 

o..shtr<,rjl,r.,elj.n,uU,a„„t3„bm.., nltbc^sh tier 

tcmwicioiislj owmiroliered’ Tbeu men nnd women tnum"' 
)} clioioo, atiJ tlwu women observed ibo practice oi Stitt 
aZ V° , 0 ™'’“’ ■''“““SOI >Wm “i;,o hanimMit -»«« ” 

ri'ievii as ivuj 

^ f “ ,* '' 1,'.° ” '“‘“O'! >>7 oome scbolaf” 

into the Sinski.t Ivehntnyra’' This restoration isunlenabl' 
111*1 or nil iliofomisotwoKlswbrcU the Greet writera 8>" 
nre imfled on San»krit prommewboa, \nd Kntba 

■' '’■■■' ' ■ ■ Wheo-' 


the 


Rroiip’ 


j , , tnu jY a 

' ‘‘option •■- 

Mhiiijab) used Sauskrit forun.^^ ,s imrea^oaRW^'^ 

J ns ba'jcd on n Pr^knta' 'I'heQ,^^'' 

I i I ^«e oven irv>oi tho Priknia Jv R h a t 

1. ij iv.Hi 
* < w nsU J f 1 , f i, , 

> Sti*r I'-n.lM, ^rt»in S 
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_ . ,1 ^ „|#r nf a s 

I7?«^«t5wi*rq i 1} iifl nUfti* 
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HIKDU REPUBLICS IN GREEK WRITERS 


not Kathai. Again, we must not forget that for Ksliatriya 
the very writers give Xathroi. K n*t h a i a stands for the 
country of the K a t h a s and the Ivathaioi for the 
Katha people, as already suggested by Dr Jolly.' 

§ 62. Before reaching the Kathaians, Alexander had 
already encountered several independent 

uH niineii repiiiitics t i • 

Indian nations or republics, on 
the banhs of the Ravi (Arrian, V. 21) 

A little away from the Ravi with their capital at what 
, , the Greeks called P i m p r a m a ivere the 

\urcstai ^ ^ 

community spelt asAdraistai, Adrestai, 
and A d r e s t a e. European scholars have proposed to 
identify them with the famous A r a 1 1 a s. But philologicall}’ 
the etjuation is impossible. They may be identified with the 
Arish^as of Panmi (VI. 2 100) and the Gana*p5tha (on 
P. IV. 2. SO) ’ 

§03. Adjoining the territory of^the Kathaians there was 
b » u b h Q 1 1 Sophytes which M. 

Sylvam Levi has correctly identifiei with 
Saiibbati. ‘ But it is not clear whether its ruler 
was an elected ‘king’ or a regular monarch* It seems 
more probable that it was republican.* It is found in 
a lepubhcau area with republican associations and 
characteristics. The Gana-p5tha mentions Subhiita in 
the company of the people of Sankala S a n k a 1 a, as we 
have seen above, was the capital of the republic of the 
Kathas. The Saubhuti State exteuded up to the Salt Range. 


, » SBE , VII, p 15 (Intro ) See Ulow, §| 63 8i, 176 oa Ka^iia-!, 

* McCnnSle, Inranon of India hp ^l^xandtr Great p 11b, n 

* 1 B »l»cl* alludes to tlie Capital of the An^htas 

* Journal fl»»a/nu< \IIl l5 p 23Tff 

• Cf al 77,78 

• The eom of the sute UntiX afler \lcT*naer» .i.vaaion «.thA Greek head 
probaMj meant to W that of Alexander or his repre^entaUve, «e slruck in the national 
name Sop^yfr* McCnndle, A/erander, 11 A, 280, Rapsun, l.C , 3, pi I 8 
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Diodorus (XVU, 91) s:\ys that lUo cities subject to iho evrciy 
of the S 0 p e i t h e 3 ‘^loere governed bi/ laws in ihe highest 
‘'deip'ee saliUarif" and “their political sj'atem was one lo ndmve 
‘Beautii was held ainmig them in the highest estimation. 
Fnttlier, “li folloio^ that the inhihilantt of these cities 'We 
^‘generally held in higher estimation than the rest dj ^heir 
“counti'ymen'^ As araongat the Kathaians so aitvotigst the 
Siubhutig men and \vo<nGQ selected their ovra coDSorfc without 
reference to dowry They attached great import inoa to good 
looks This practice was not peculiar to the eonstitutioa of 
the Kathaa aod the S.iubhiitis only. We find the republicao 
Vrishnis also giving great importance to handsome presence 
to. a republican leader.* Amorfgst the Saubhutis .and the 
Kdfchas there was yet another reason for the observance of 
this rule. “Zn conirncting marriage they do not see^ nu allioncs 
with high birlh^ but male their choice by the looLs, fur beouU/ 
the children is n giialuy highly appreciatedf* beesuee in 
the Saubhhti and ICatha States, public authority claimed the 
right to determine which of the babies born in the State 
^re physically fit to be allowed to grow into nitizenS^ 
We need hardly recall here that this was also enjoined 
by the Spartan cooetitutjon This examination amongst the 
Kathaa was made in the second month ol the child (Strabo). 

Two city-states are further oientioued as republics by 
Arnan (V. 24> but their namea are not given. 

§ 64. When Alexander reached the Hyphasia or Beaa, he 
that river the country was 
„ . ^'^^^^dingly/eitileandtheinhahilnnts were good 

9 icu tun St i, irope m war and living under nu 

‘ S« § 1P7.7 ' 

’ Imt 0^ Ihfl ofliiu. cluldrcu sccordiDf* to llie «ill of luircal* 

,u,.vko,J JJ of infaota nnj- «lirect, for »£ 

Cf Dio (1^250) SlriUr .VV*a> iht Gr(al,i> 

Ui« lia\J .irlcr >»i, t,rL,i, .u„ ii* ’ KuIimmis, accorduiK’to 

»«WRi«trate. 
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\iceUinf of inteinnl qtnemment , fo) the multitude iras 

emrd Iff/ the a i f s t oct ai t/^ nho ctoci'fed ihei> autliordy 
'^mth j u 'i t i c I anil nwdmiiwn** (Arrian, Bk. V 25)' The 
tlescnplion tallies «jth Kawtilya’s V&rfltl^asl) opnjFi ina/i. Thej 
were prosperous b) agnculuiro nucl kept themselves readj for 
war, fully deponrling on then owe sword It js nufortiinate 
that the state has been left unnamed Actual government vested 
m what the Greeks called an aristocracy But their 
p a 1 1 1 a lu e n t consisted of five thousand repiesentatives 
The fmd-spot of Yaudheia coins suggests that this unnamed 
state on the Bcas was probably of the YaudUej as Each 
raombei of pailmment supplied one elephant to the state 
aimy These Indians according to Anian (V 25), had 
elepUmts m greater number and of superior size and 
coinage As Ale'^ander himself pul it, the Macedonians bad 
been ‘ wont to figbt oulj against small numbers, ’ ' “now 
“for the first time” they had to faceieallj laige armies. And 
they refused to move an inch forward amongst the nations 
whose very name, according to Alexander, filled hie soldiers 
with terror.* There was this unnamed Republic which covered 
the laud on the other side of the Beas Ihere was also the 
great army of the Nauda waiting to give reception to the 
Macedonian, but the immediate cause of alarm was the prospect 
of meeting the republic beyond the river Alexander’s army 
“now began to lose heart” and “ thej began to hold 
conferences ” where people “ positively asserted that they 
would follow no further ’ * It was from the doors of the 


^ McCnndle 1 I b/ Alexander, p 121 

^ 111 tljB country I e^OQil Uup'inis s allowe I to bo vei^ fertile Tley 

mentiOQ nUo an ari«t crntical for n of guveroineDt codsisui s; of ti v e 
t h o It 8 a n 1 C o (I D c I I 1 o r s each of. furoiabe^ tl e State with an 

elej Lai t Stralo 37 (UcCwoS® ^nc<«< Itdia nt tleecr bed ii ClnsM cal 

Literature p 45 ) 

» JJA p 224 
* McCnn lie II I p °20 

’ \rnan V 25 SeeaicCnodle I I bj Alexander p 121 
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imnamed republic thut the campaign of Alexandei assumed 
the form of retreat 

The large number of the members of their council it’ 
comparable with the number of the LichchhaM gana (§ dO 
§ C5 During this retreat Alexander came across a number 
of republics In fact, all the States he met 
«■> >“= way back, down the Indus and up 
to the Indian frontier m Baluchistan, 
were republican The most powerful camongst them "were 
the Ivahudrakae and the M S 1 a v a s They are 
spelt by the Greeks as Oxydrakai and M a 1 1 ^ 

lespecti^elj Thej were on tho Hydaspes, by which the 
Greeks apparently mean the passage of the Jheluin after 
its unitr with the Cbenab The two states formed one league 
Arnan (VI, 4) says that the} were tho most numerous and 
warlike of the Inchao ‘Dations’ in those pans “Alexander 
“firtst reached the nation called the Molloi ’ Near the 
Malloi there were tlicir republican friends called tho S i b o i, 
whom the JOtnkos and Patau|ali kuorr as the S i % i s and 
ibo § a 1 b 5 a e * I he Mallet are called n raco of 
independent Indians (Arrmn, VT G) . tboir cities wore along 
the Clieinb and their capital was near tho UaM It was m tho 
siege of tho capital or one of the citu s of tho M a 1 1 o i that 
Akvinder nearly lost Ins hfo Owing to tho unit} of the 
league, tho Greek writers cuiild not decide whether 
Alesanthr’e narrow escapo relates to the city of tho M a 1 1 o i 
or to that of ilio O x y d r o k a i Tho strength of tho 


» Lf »t d K • 1» • l r I y • <1 r « n l t a f ll e Kfl ikl on I U 2 <5 

• C »tt' » l\ t Tl no Km R ninuiiRit Hem only |l c cili/co* 1 ^ 

W . \Mf <•) 

• 3 M Ki»U re U .s' TU foil lien connMlfl 

« rt \ tail, I t il»» tl,„ « « aame l*c»lfj wl cfc ll» OrW’ki 

ti ft*»1 tirn I, JMfckfc* il.ey l>»‘’ 

t » r !• I . n » r r ) I e • I t f il eif rrp l| can < I ^ an ! a lUei tul • ifi**' " 

UJ • r»ur ii ^,11 aa tU rf a r jttry .r 
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army as given "by Curtins, was 1,00,000 “ The Macedonians 

“Zosi their heart at the prospect of meeting this armgT ‘‘When 
“the yiaccdonians fonnd that they had still on hand a fresh jcar 
“in which the niost icarlihe nations in all India would he their 
“antagonists, they xcere struck with an unexpected terror, and 
“began again to upbraid the hwg in the language of sedition." ^ 
These Indians were regarded by the soldiers as “fierce 
nations ** who would not let them proceed without drawing 
their blood. The fear of the Macedonians was well justified 
and is attested by the account of the personal calamity of 
Alexander and the lamentations which followed (IIA, pp. 241*2). 

§ 06 The Greek writers with their palpable desire to 
magnify the glory of Alexander* would make us believe that 
the Kshudrakas and the Malavas were crushed and annihilated 
by Alexander. Bat Patafijali discloses a different story. 
The former mentions the league as living, and one of them, 
the Kshudrakas, being victorious.* The Macedonian writers 
themselves describe and admit their existing importance 
after the war. The two ‘nations' sent “hundred ambassadors" 
who “all rode in chariots and were men of uncommon stature and 
“of a t ery dignified bearing. Their robes tcere of linen 
'‘embroidered xciih in-xcrougkt gold and purple.’' “The gods^ they 
“said, were the authors of their submission and not fear." They 
were proud of their “liberty which for so many 
“ages they had preserved inviolat e.“ Alexander 
who was very vindictive against all those who had opposed 

* Ciirtm«, Bk IX, Ch IV , MeCnodte, / / 6y p 234 

* "Many ficUons altJ hare been reeorOed bv httlortans emceminy this aectdeni, and 
''Fame, rere$rinff them /rp"» tJie ortfftnaJ tneentor$, ha* f referred them to our oim day. nor 

the eeaie to Iranimii the falsehood* to one generatton afler another." Amao, Bk. VI 
Gi U) 

"Fame ts rerer brought to a eUames* in tehich/act* eati he tten n» they are. They 
"are all magnified vhen she transmit* then Even our [Alexatjd^r'a] otm glory, though 

"resting on a solid bam, It more indebted for It* greatness to rumour Man to reality" 

McCnnUe, / /• by Alexamier, p 223. 

® ratafijnh on P V 3. 52, Kislhoro, II, p. 413 
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him, ill spUc* of the pctvoiwl siifforiii^c to u'hicli hf linfl 
boon Bubjentoci by. tbo^o opponents, trontod tli<5 
am h ass u d or 3 w i t ii uncommon fios pi tali ty. “Uo 
“gave orders for tlio piepariition of a splendid banquet to wbicli 
“ho invited the ambassadors “ ... “Hero a litnidred couches 
“of gold bad been placed at n small distance of each other, 
“and these were hung round with tapestry curtains which 
“glittered with gold and purple” (Curtins, Bk. IX. Cb. 7)' 
Alexander cnteitaiuGd them with sliowsat which wine flowed. 
And the “atnb.issadore were dismissed to their several homes.’ 
(Oh, 8).’ All this does not read like the description of a 

crushed enemy, but, rather of one whose aubordinato nllianco 

was welcomed by Aleximdcr after ho had tested their valour. 
Alexander bad cot only to secure bis rear in his retreat but had 
alaa to pacify and render confulcul the ''^editions' Macedonians. 

§ b7. That they e.xisled before the time of KfityBynna as a 
league is proved by his vai tt/ia and the comments of 
Patafijali on Paninl Khandihadilhya^cha (1V.2. 45), The league 
did not exist in the lime of Phniiii os bo does not provide a 
form for their united army. KStjSyana supplied this, and 
removed what he found in bis time a deficiency. Their united 
names did exist in the GanapStha as it was found by Patafijali, 
for Pataajali says, ^'Kskiidrala-MUicaMdal^ Kftandiladishit 
patkyate, “m the KkandiKs. yroitp 'K $ /i ii dr a 
“ill a Z a r fl' eiptissiontsread (/o ic n d).” Patanjali 
quotes an old verse which holds that Uie ICEhudraka-Malava 
18 not a gotra or tribal expression. It also gives a rule of 
ApigaU which the author ol the verse considers applicable 
to the Kshudraka-MSlava but the rule itself does not know 
them.’ 


’ JlcCriDille, £ J A b>/ AUxamlei, pp 248.— S| 
the l..r,s ivl.™ P« “« I”'"' 

1„.J .iin iLuaio^fta^Afe*’ ““""i 'll".'"” 1“ 
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§ 6S Curtius says that to lead the xmited array a brave 
warrior of the Kshiidrakas was selected* ^^d that he was an 
experienced general (Bk ix,Gh 4). 

It is important to notice the composition o£ the so-called 
ambassadors who had come to ronclnde peace with 
Alexander from the two republics These were the leading 
men lepresenting their cities and provinces. “Fioin the 

composed at A time wheu there was no such union girea do rule for them and 

the griiiiinanat) who composed the verse quoted l>} Patinjaii is applying a rule of 
ApisOi which hid uo reference to the Ksluidraka MSIams Tlie coiiipo«er of the 
verse knew tlieturllild of Kat^ajAD-t It this eiteptioDil rule Ind been noticipated 
before KatjSyam o time either hj Api^ali or any one else, KatySyani would not 
have claimed the correction as he does by bis nt Uiln Tiio whole passage js quoted 
here for the coinenience of those who m\j taro to follow the di-cu'sion m the original 
The net result is that the league of the K<budraka M&Iavne did not exist iii the time of 
raniDi, though they them«eUes evidcotly existed, and that the league was a liviog 
iQstiUitiOQ m the time of I^tySyana aud that of PataI^]Ah The organization thus 
evidently outlived the .Maiirvan empire 

* 11 « m uia 

I 

*t ^ 1 *1 ^ ?! i rl^ltn I 

vi-ivKyM^iiri ST i ^ «^ST H^y?r « Rra^ra i 

^ y^f! II t II 

tin qfts|»si^ I 

M gicTTR utdCW i^va 1 

§?r^srf^ ^ Ti ^m i -tg fc! I 1 

rer»in*i i 11 

“^iVTvt rsm^rm ^ 

'•nfvT fnv?rrefs?i*!TV»» i 1 «> ?n sjsy 1 a 

"irei^ivin TTsi^ I s n’ 
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^'Oxydrakai cnmc 'the leifdhuj men i\f their citiet ond their 
“pivvincial (jovernorf; Tliey were “entrusted with full powers 
“lo conclude a treaty.” Tlio representntiveg of the Miilloi nro 
reported to have said tlmt *‘i/teif locre attached more than 
“others to freedom and aulonomtj, and their freedom hod been 
“preserved intnrt frmii the thne of Dimipiius"^ (by whom tlio 
Greeks probably meant Balaroma). 

§ 09. It may ho iiofod that the good lost u res and 
hue, tall physique of these froO‘Indians tire 
particularly noticed by tho Mnccdoitiitii writers. The point 
is important mi the question of the ethnology of Indinn 
republics which we shtdl consider later (Gli, xxi). 

T-he Malagas wore appareiiriy on tho lower course of the 
Jheliim after iu miity with tho Chonab, 'while the Kshndrakas 
occupied tho higher regions.'’ 

§70 Alesaador met in the neighbourhood of tlie lost 
'rtie Ayra-Srem* republics the A. g 8 i n a e,* who bad 

t .«r,r.-v ‘^^*3tered an army, if WO believe Diodorons, 
of 40,000 foot aud 3.0U0 horse, -‘They bavricoded their 
nai’iow streets, fought with great vigour, so that Alexander 
m pressing the attack lost a few Macedonians.”* 


tJ r ^ 1 ^ 'anraamiqf 

sm I eH!f ‘Sfitgjf II i. 5-1 


a t a 


sf w r 


, . — iVI«lllorii, v<j1 ir I,n 

M...., Dk. VI Cl, ,J MoCril., , , 5 , 

* liui. ■' 

S(.c the new ut V SHrif. on tlie.liKatioa, J. fi. A g 1903 u fwi 
‘ thH 

• DioiJeroua, BK XYit ^ ^ 

tCnndle .aiexaiittei, p 285. 
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According to Curtius when those brave fellows conid not 
turlher resist the odds, they made, what we know now as 
Rajput J a u h a r , of their wives and children into the 
flames by setting fire to their hou«c5.* 

§ 71 European scholars have proposed their identification 
with the Arjunayanas " But this is unacceptable on 
philological grounds The name is a composite of two 
words, A p r n and ^veni. And tho main word is found in 
Kautilya in the list of republics whicli did not call their 
president R a j a n and which were martial ' There the 
form only appears ; the member shows that there 

were probably more than one unit in tlie ^ r e n i oS) 

§ 72. The next republic mentioned by the Greeks was 
. , , that of the A m b a s h t h a s, spelt as 

A li ft B li ; li a s * 

Sa7nlia-^fai ?»nd Abastwn'i.* "TItei/ nere a people 
^'inferior to none in Indict, eitha for ntmhos oi for braienj," 
Their form of government was “d cm ocra t% c Their 
army consisted of 00,000 foot, C,000 cavalry and 500 chariots 
“They had elected three generals renowned for 
“their valour and military skill.” * 

Alexander made peace with them having received fifty 
of the foremost citizens who had come as ambassadois “under 
“the belief that they would be treated with all proper courtesy.” 
It is stated by Diodorus that the embassy was sent on the 
Ambash^has’ having “ adopted the advice of their elders 
“not to fight “ This probably indicates that their demociatic 
constitution allowed an Upper Ilouse, of Elders. 


* Ciirtui«, BK IX 4 lfcCns«H», p 23- 

* Ihid p 35". At thftt t»m% the Ar]ona\aoi 3t»te il Mjs not nppeir to Im\e exi'ted 

Itisiiofcna«n up to Patanj*!', fljwl t<* U>e notices aU other 

republican peoples of the loc^it) we h^ve been dexhng with {See Salhaj^rran 
Lll. 14 15) 

* See (lt«cu8'ion al>ove g 53 • * 

* Dio<l,XVII, 102, lleCnn^le, Alexamf^f 202 

* Curtins, Bk IX Ch. 8 ncCnndle, AU-^aitil^r, p 252 
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§73. The A m b a R h t h a s as a political cominiiuily 
arc mentioned by PatnSjali nnfl the iInh5*Bhr»ntu.‘ Iho 
Pur&nas aay that A m b a s h t h a of tlio House of Aila founded 
a dynasty in the Punjab’ Tho PurSnaa iu giving the early 
account know them as a monatcUical people. Tlie change JU 
their constitution thus was from monarchy to republic like the 
change in that of tho Sibis (§ 65 n.) Tho Purfinas pay the same 
about the Yaudheyae, that they too, along with the 
Ambashth as, were monarchical But tho later monumental 
history of the Yaudheyas is the history of a republican people* 
Tho PiirSnic data therefore must rotor to tho origins * 

§74. The next “independent nation” was the Xathroi 
n- V . This restored in Sanskrit will be Kshattriyd- 

Ksnattriyaa ^ .•i*\ 

Aa I have said above, they are identical witli 
the republic which bore tho proper name 'Kshattriya" as in the 
Artha*$Jstra Kautilya places them together with tho ^rep.is 
and her© also we find the § r e ^ i s cs neighbours to the 
Kshattriyaa As already suggested, the Sindhl Khcittr'^ 
caate, seem to be their modern representative According to 
the division of Kautilya they did not have a king consul* 

§ 75 The 0 9 8 a d i 0 i were also an ‘ independent 
0 8 8 a d 1 0 j nation’ according to Arrian.* No other writer 

meutions them Their proposed identification 
with the Yaudheyas (by Cunningham)* is untenable on 


^ I’O , c/ Ka<iUa. pp 292 3 Patafijah treats Amhaihtka as 
slu? ' ‘““ab.UBta h« calls AMAyat 

Hauvas slSpanim 

» Pargitsr, J H A S, 1914, p 277 

ih. alTk "oicaiTdu ■"> =*u«a s » 

by Lassen (i„d Alt II m 'm, « th^ ft These 8, odlil people are identified 

.k. 

* AS' , SI , p 376 ' * * 

* Arriao, Dk VI Cli it ji 

* Cunmngbam, .1 «* « ! Vul p ^56 , Strabo. Bk XV Cl. 34 
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philological grounds They seetu to be, as suggested by 
V dp Saint-Martin (McGriudle, Alexander, p 15Q, n ), identical 
wth the Vas a t i s of the Maha-Bharata {Sahh3, LIl. 15) Tvbo 
appear there as uoighboiirs of the Kshudrakas and the Malavas 
and ill a group cormnenciug wita the Anibashthas. Katyayana 
and Patmjali mentiou the 'country of the Vasatis’ along mth 
that of the Sibis (on P IV. 2. 5*1) The Ganapatha (on P IV. 
2 53) pUces them in the group commencing with the 
republicau R3)a)vfa^ (§ 160) 

§ 7G It *13 not certain whethwr the next state had a 
,, regal or popular constitution. Alexander’s 

corapanions admired their constitution and 
Uwa. “ They regard the excessive pursuit of any art, as 
war for instance and the like, as wickedness,’^ (Strabo. XV. 
3i). The realm was reported to be the most opulent in India ‘ 
The citizens took their meals in comcaon, a practice also 
mentioned io the A.tharv.» Veda’ They did not recognise the 
institution of slavery (Strabo, XV 34) It is possible to recover 
the name of this free people from our literature The 
identidcation, proposed by Lassen,* with the Mushikas cannot 
stand. The Mushikas were below the Sahya or the Vindhyas.^ 
Vousikanos seems to stand for what we have in the 
KSsikS (p. 313, on P. IV. 2. 80) as AI uc hn I- a t pa to denote 


* Ancient India atdnertbfd t'l Clefiml Ziiferaittit, p 42 

* ^ fq I Jin' 

n i n *i«n i 

“Following jour te.ider, of ilhosanie) inmil, do ye nut hold jonr^ehes apart 1 
Dj JO co'n-» lioro c\t apot’itin' g nlooff the oiwo n agon pole, speaking ayreeahir 
‘to ooa another ' I render j ou of the atiua aim, of the eame iiuad 

“Identical »hall be > o n r d r i n it, i o common t-hall be your 
share of food' tj oke j on l 'pettier in the tame traces '* 

— Dlcotndcld, S U £ \ ot xlii p 134 

® McCriiidle, IIA , p 157 n 

* Jayaswal, ITiVhiffU’^phii liucripiion of (A« ^m/xror KKiiraTt\a,J B.O R S, 
Yol IV p 37C 
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the proper name of a couatry (Mauchilamla). 
of the word is corrupt in the printed Gapapatlia, but t 
readrog is suppoUed by VardhamSna in b.s Gapadteta ^ 
HabodadUi’ (IV 285) who gives it on the , 

^ikataiigaja. Another reading seems to have been ilAc » ' • 
(corrupt ^Kfiiiarpa, G. B H., p. I7i) 

f L’ho nciglibouting-atates of S a m b 0 s and the B i e 
(probably the P r a a t h a 1 a s of the JlabS-BhSrata ) are 
also deaorrbed as kingdoms ] 

S 76A The city of ‘the nation called Braohman 

lArrian, VI. 16; Diodorus, XVII, Oil), aUo 
mentioned as tbe *c Dim try of * 
Braohman s’ (Dio. XVII. CIII) was .next redneed by 
Alexander. This seems to have been identical tvitii ^ 
Patanjali calls Brabmanako n 5 m a Ja n a pad 
([[. p 298) 'the countty (sUte) called Brltkmttala- 
' Jitnapcila here ia in tbe same sense as in PS^ini an 
on the corns, i e a politically self-contained country 
or a state. The Greek idea of the identity of tribe a*' 
state 13 so strong tUu on accoont of the existence ol a 
the citizens are turnei^ ini) a tribe as in tbe cases of o 
other uidi'pnident cities and states in the Punjab an 
Smd, ivhile Indian authorities, contemporary tvitb the states 
in question, treat their names as derived from ‘countries , 
e. g PaniDi (IV 1. IGS— 177> fa other words, tbe Indian 
view ig territorial, not tribal 

Ihis Utile republic showed great spirit and patriotism, 
ami was espoci.dly m irked down for revenge by Alexander- 
‘riif .0 philosophers,’ r.-i> 8 riutarcb in tbe biography of 
Aloxamler (MX), referring to tbe city of the Brahmins 
(McGrimlh*, 1 LA , p 306( 'gave him no leas trouble tlian the 


‘ K 1 ti) niiliin<<iia. IS'>S (Allifi«l.a<t] p 17^ 

• riia ilronc* Wfrn eu ]< ml) rrnl>nnK ii 

in ro ti 

’ .Sjlf 1;"»rr<i», Cli. XI\ 


N. 'Ihe cliaitfie Ilf ct If'lo ‘ 
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‘rnorceuaiiea, becaube they reviled the princes who declared for 
‘him and encouraged the free states to re\olt from his 
‘authority On this icconnt he hanged man} of them * 

§77 To the south of the ibovc there was the state of 
„ , , Pat ala m the delta of the Indus Before 

wAletander arn\ed, the wjiole community had 
migrated to avoid submission This preference foi migration 
to submission was a settled practice amongst sinallei Indian 
lepublics The Vrishnis, according to the Jutakas and the 
MihaBharata, left Mathura and went to Draraka when pressed 
by Jarasandha The movements of the ^ibis from the Punjab 
to Rajputana and of the Malavae from the Punjab to Malwa 
were piobably results of similar circumstances In the 
constitution of Patala then ruler was called Moeies^ It 
IS evuleaily identical with the derivative of jWiira of the 
Ganapatha ( P, IV 1 151 ), which VardhamSna in his 
Gaua Ratna Mahodadhi ( Uf 209) takes as a iiiler 
designation Cuituis treats him as a monarch, a confusion 
which seems to have been occasionally made by these writers 
Diodoms, however, gives the constitution of the state in 
these words “d. ctfi/ of qteat note ,xnth a political 
''c 0 n 1 1 t u 1 1 o n dniion on the same Ime as the Spin tan joi 
''vijliis commumlq the c o m m a n d in w n i tested m two 
e i e d i t a i y L t n f ^ of tiro diyeient hon’>cs while a 
''Council of C I d e i inled the whole ‘^tate uith 

**p a r a m o u n t a n t h o i t t y,” “ 

The Patala of the 'Macedonnns has been identified with 
Haidarabad ( Sind ), whose ancient name is still lemembered 
as Potalpw P It seems to be the P 5 t a n a of the 
Ganapatha (on P IV 1 14) and the PalSnaprastha 
‘a VEhika town of Patanjali (P V 2 104)^ 


* C irti !■> Bl» I\ Cli 8 McCnn lie tleeaider j S5C 

* McCno ik Aleiaiiei [ 29G Di 1 *rit« Ilk xm Cli ci\ 
® Mcl/(Ui Ue ilenjTii/sr p 35C 
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With P a t a I a the chapter of Sindu states closes in the 
history of Alexander. There were some minor communities 
OQ the frontier of Baluchistan which it would not be accurate 
to describe as Indian 

§ 78. Some of the states treated ambiguously %' the 
States ambiguoLialj Greeks were very likely Saipghas. We have 
ileBcnua already seen a lew oi this class. The state 

oiPhegelas is probably another of them ^ The name has 
been taken by scholars to be identical with Sanskrit 
B h a g a I a, m view of the Ganapatba's B h a g al which 
comes along with the republican Traigartas. Alexander’s 
Ph.egela^ occupied the same region. Another sucli state 
was that of the G 1 a k 5 o i or Glaukaniloi^ (Arrian) 
who appear 10 be republican. They are identical with the 
^^^uchulnyanahas of the KS^ikS * 

/The* major portion of the Punjab and Sind which came 
under the survey of the Greek writeis, sh-.ws only two or three 

monarc ies, the important ones of which weie the kingdoms 

of Poroa and the AbhisStas 'Otherwise the whole onuntry 
was reptiblioaa This is also eviileot from Plutarch's (LX ) 
account a out Poros ' “ AIczaoder then not only reinstated 
oros in his kingdom with the title of Satrap, but added a 

_ urge province to It, subduing the inhabitants whose form of 

government was the republican,”'., 

of P ond retreat did not cover the whole 

Ot^^ngab. There^ras s.,11 the valley of the Sutlej and 

* McCriniile, j 4 lerai,der, pp I21 221 281 

* Uo P, IV 2 80 

* McCrinills, m . 

accorthoR to PwUwj , ' •ceordiog to Ahstoboiilos, 0!auto>, 

* On P IV 3 09 

* Not to Im tiicntifittl tmt. i«- 

CanapdfAa ooPajmilV 1 irj |*a***' '** ilerirative ii£ i’nra of tlif 

nil.nR.!p,.K«,bn, thoPunjal, n.d S.nd 

* MpCnadl,. p U M.) on iVie vonl 
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that of tho Beas in the Vahika country to be traversed. The 
republics in those regions are to be recovered on]}* from Indian 
literature. The Vaudhet/ae and the Arattas were in 
those regions, and so were also probably some of the republics 
mentioned in the Kagika which draws on ancient literature, e.g., 
the ^ agandaSj the G o p dl a vas^ the Katt^^^bfisas 
(KSgika, P. 3 114, p 456). 



CHAPTER IX 


Constitutional Sur\e> of the Hindu Republics in 
Greek \\^riters. 

§ SO. In the aboNo survey it would Lave been noticed that 
tve have various constitution*? This shows that the 
constitutions were adjusted (o the particular needs aud 
circiimstauces of the people composing the states We hate 
for instance, the tlemocracj of the Arobashthas 
The democracy of the Ambasbthas had a Second House 
composed of elected elders They elected their generals 
also Apparently everj man in the community 
had direct franchise, the Greeks calling the 
constitution a democracy 

§ 81. Then we have the ICshudrakas and M 5 1 a % as 
who had no ‘king* consul, as they sent 100 or 150 
representatives to negotiate the treaty of peace Evidently 
their constitution would not allow power to vest m one man 
or a small body of men It is noteworthy that the two armies 
elected a common general 

§ 82 Passing to the constitution of the Kathaians 
Elect*<l kin" Kalhas, we find an elected ‘king* 

rreiident Jq state children were bom to their 

parents as citizens first and individuals afterward'!, the state 
deciding as to which of the prospective citizens were perfect 
in ‘iimbs and features’ and which of them should be allowed to 
grow into manhood (Diodorus, XCI) The Saubhiita 
constitution was similar In these states, man was really a 
political animal The individual existed for the state. To 
secure the life of the group, the individual -sacrificed himself 
11 
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and Ills sentiments as father and wether. Probably it was 
due to tliia law that the Kat h u philosophers glorified 
a child (Kachiketae), offered to Death by bis father, 
as attaining immortality. 

The constitution, like that of Patala, ^rhich provided 
for the election of a ‘king’ consul, was what Kantilya calls 
a R 5 j a-e a b d i u Sa^gha, a republic which recognized 
the title of Rfijan' Such elected ‘kings’ also obtained 
amongst the Licbebbavia. The elected king was not 
necesaarily the loader of the army. Amongst the Lichchhavis, 
the leadership of the army vested in another elected chief 
called Senapati .General) ‘An elected ‘king* president was 
tUa faatttre of the ^akyan conslitutioo as wel] 

§ 83 fn the constitution of the Palalas the ‘*c o u n c i 1 
s . C 0 0 .1 Ctamher “ ^ a 1 J e rs" ruled. They had two eo-oalled 
h i n g s,' hereditary in two familtee, for 
the purposes of command in war on!y. Hereditary 'royal' 
families in republican bodies are also mentioned in the 
^hJ-BhSrata ’ The Patala ‘kings’ were responsible to the 
Council which lu turn was probably elected by the 
whole community, it beiug a democracy. Here we have in the 
Patala coustitution a mixture of arietocraoy and democracy. 


IW. pwbiblj. co..ut.l,« 0l tbi. ,« «hith p,,niM ‘I* 
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The ultimate political authority in all these ca'=«e3 rested with 
the G a n a or S a ip g h a. 

§ 84 As to the executive authority iu these republics, 
Executive it was lu some constitutions delegated to a 
a u t li o r 1 1 j Second Chamber or the House of Elders, 
while in others there are indications that it remained with the 
general G.ma or Parliament According to the Greet 
writers the Council of Elders at Patala had the 
supreme autlioritj% and the Ambishthas listened to the 
advice ot their Eiders The llalia-Bharata says that the 
chief difficulty in the Gan a con-ititntion is to keep a resolution 
of their eeciet, because their number is large It is therefore 
urged that the matters of policy (m antra) should not be 
discussed by the whole G a n a and that the state policy 
should remain in the hands of the Leaders* One 
set o£ the coins of the Yaudheyas is struck in the name 
of the M a n t r a-d A ft r o s and the G a n a while other 
coins are sti uck si niply i n the name of the Gann Manti 
d h a i as mean the council which is vested with the 
authoritv of nianlta or policy The officers called the chiefs 
or leaders of the Gann thus formed the Executive 
Body or the Cabinet The Elders formed another 
body They were like a Second House They had varying 
powers according to individual constitutions Amongst the 
P n < rt Z a 8 , they were for all purposes the Q o v e r n m e n t. 
In the A m b a s lit h a Sam^cha they were not so. They 
weie like the Vriddhas mentioned m the Muha Bharata 
who advised on matters of mutual subordination and correct 
dealings, etc (ch siv) The Vriddhas oi Eldei $ were 
not necessaiily people old in age, though pniftarily age might 
have been the qualification The AIaha*Bharata has the 
expression 'Elders by k n o ic I e d q e,' , hy merit 

Evidently one was elected an elder on merit. 


» ci» 
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'rUo iU'«cnH‘<\»iv in tUc MaUH'UUlirat;! iiuplif-s ihul j^orno 
0 « n fi s nr P a v I i •/ m r n f h <Ui1 rfKcrvo in thnir oitii 
liand^^ tljo executive poliey nml tli<l nnl dcln^jnte it to 
their council or e u li i n o i. m it «:»yp that the HtBlfin* 
I'a a weak i>oint in (I » n a coiistitutioii. iVoh.ihly non- 
dek'fiJutQii ol execiiUve power na*! tnnre ^(‘ncr.tl a tr.nil llinu 
ilcln^^ation I'ho Amln^hlha-t and the ivsh«drakn*Mrdav«g pccm 
to have had such congtilutioDs. The tl o m o c r a c i c fl 
Becm to have follmved the n o n*(| e I o a t i o n b y s I c m. 
riio Koverninoat of iho c 1 1 t/~g i n t e g in the Piiujnh 1*1 
taken liy iho Greek writord to have heon at a rule 
democratic Alkisi niter many geiieralionB^mi^ cotoc 
‘ ami gone, iho ROvcrciRiity, itig Paul, was dissolved and 
“(1 omocratic govornmeniB wore act up in 
“t b 0 cities” (DiodorotH, III# 33)' “Most of the cities 
‘adopted the democratic form of govomuiont, though some 
^ retained tho kiugly, until the invasion of the country by 
‘dUxandor’ {Ihkl. 30),’ 

§85. The states wherein thn Greeks found lixecufire 
Aft*tc3«.r«tic Power held by a few families on hereditary 
' e III ft*, racy principle, although the rulers were subject to 
a Gann, they have described ns aristocratic. In 
fact they were a mixed coastiiution whicli may bo called for 
want of a better terra, aristocratic democracy. 
Take for example, the state on the other side of the Hupanis 
(Beas). This bad a Gana or Parliamont of 5,000 
nx e m b e T B. Yet it was called an atiaiocracy ; “ for the 
‘‘raultUude was gaverned by the aristocracy, who exercised 
“their authority with justice and roodoratioa.” ft was according 
to the Greets •vien- •'on exixllent sxjstsm oj internal 
government.”' The Ga^a o! 5. 0 0 0 was aot a direct 


' XUCrindle, Mejasthtnei, p, 3g 
*■ Ibid, p 40 

" , p 121, Jr<ga«/*«n«, p 67. 
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assembly, for only those were entitled to sit there who 
fnrDislied the state with au elephant This was the 
qualification, and a seat in the Gnna was based on 
qualification. The population was composed of ‘good 
‘agriculturists, and men brave in war.* Every agriculturist 
and every fighter could not have afforded an elephant. But 
every agriculturist and fighter presumably lnu^t have been 
represented Evidently the elephant men represented the ‘no 
elephant’ men To the class of 'this mixed type belonged 
also the Patala constitution. The hereditary ‘kings’ were 
under the complete control of the House of Elders. It was 
an aristocracy in form but democracy 
in spirit, 

§ 8C. The large number of the G a n a or Parliament 
o' 5,0 00 noticed by the Greeks is not 
without parallel m Indian literature The 
JStakas describe Vais'SlI, the capitjil of the Licbchhavis as 
having 7,707 kinglets (rSjOkas). These rulers 
were composed of both nch and poor sorts who used to gather 
in. the usual assembly m the House of Law on the call of 
tocsin. Probably all of them did not attend as they do not 
do in modern Parliaments 

§ 87. Hindu literature calls such onslocratic element of 

pinJutennior Gona, a Kula,^ (literally, ‘family*) The 

*rialocratic ' ' 

coo«ntuttoa • ^aha-Bharata treats ‘the Kulasof rajas 
as belonging to the class of g a n a s The Arlha-^astra 
refem to the raj a-k u 1 a s ‘rubng K u 1 a s’ or ‘K u 1 a s 
of rajSs’ as being of the nature of Samghas 

(S a n g h a-^ h a r m i n s, p. 323 ) The hereditary ‘kings* 

of the P 5 t a 1 a s would come under* this description 

of the K u 1 a S a m g h a. The Law-books always treat 


* AsaliSya comnientms N 5 rad» I 7, defints »s controUid or eiamjtd by a 
/f'f Ifnpj, ( giferf V ) On C-inpar* the Yerb prr>jrx>*, 
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Knlas as distinct from Ga^as and both coin6 therein 
side by side ' Ga^n, therefore, pure and simple, bad do 
hereditary principle and technically was of the nature 
of democracy Often, there ivas a mixture of the 
two, and pure Knhis were rare Tlie distinction was in 
later tunes ifiuored.^ The Jainaa who founded their 
religious O/tnas also founded religious A^das.* 
This K u I A iiowevor \ras a inisiioiner, as the fcmmlers were 
celeb.ilps and no hereditary principle could be follmved. In 
pure K u I a States ‘supremo r vi 1 o r s h i p' went by 
t-urns to the few famtliostlvulesu pachchekadhi* 
p a c h c h a ip) * 

§ 88 We have concluded this brief constitutional survey 
CiiUnr<i of these Republics. But Jet us not part 

with this chapter of our republican polity 
without a few words on thsir gener.d culture. Philostratus 
m the Ltije of Appollonim of Tijawi gives the iuformution 
that the 6oplioi of Alexander wore the Oxyclracae and that in 
the tune of Appolloaiua \about 40 A C.) they were regarded 
as rather dabblers m philosophy than philosophers.' It 
seems that the Kshudrakis in AWxauder's time were 
noted for their philoa iphic wiedom aud weie called the wise 
(bophai) Simildily the ICu^Uas are famous in Indian 
hteraiure for their Upamshadic philosophy and Vedic 
learning They weie followers of the Kyiabna Yajurveda, 
their edition of that Veda, the Ksthaka SamhitS, has 
come down to our tunes l,i Patafijali’s time, ‘the Katha 
recension was the ruling authority, it waa recited in eveiy 


* nramittoaji/n. fiiDtfttions nt pji llaa<l40 

■iat5-ai.«a f«lHl ft,, p 426) 
!i«Aein!,1y (nr body corporate) of Lulaa ,s edict! Gam ” 

* See Petiavell, Uj D, Boe„l, fa l„j ^ 
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towD as ho says in his Mahabhasliya.* Their law-book, 
the KSthaka-dhainna sutra, was aUo well-know u, and is 
believed to have been the basis of the Vishnu-sniriti Their 
name in Hindu literaluie will live as long as the TJpanisbads 
live and the Tajurveda lives. Likewise the philosophy of 
the Vrishni leader and that of his cousin Xemi are national 
beliefs to the present day. The §akjas, although they 
ceased to exist by the fourth ceutuiy B.C , had bequeathed 
the gieatest religion to the world. Free constitutions seem 
to have given rise to free philosophies. Philosophy, politics 
and military training did not combine to de'elop a non-human 
type of humanity. The republics were noted for their love 
of music, Arrian (VI. 3) calls these Indians whom Alexander 
met, ‘lovers of dance and song.’' The musical propensities of 
the Viishiiis are a familiar feature in Sanskrit literature The 
Harivaihla describes their ball and picnic (Chs. 14C — 7)*. 

The Arihadastra (XI, p. 376) supposes disputation (kaJeha), 
on Vi'dgil and ^ilpa ('science’ and ‘art’) to be a welJknown 
w’eakness in the republics. 

§S9. It has been noticed as in the case of the Sikhs that 
belief and polity exercise a tremendous influence in moulding 
the physical features of man The repubbean polity of this 
country is another illustrattou of this curious law of nature 
The Greeks testify to the handsome looks and dignified bearing 
of the K*!hudrakas and Malavas, the Saubhutas and the Fathas, 
The remarks of the Buddha who compared the handsome 
Lichchhavis to a company of gods* go to prove the same. 
I^rishna in the ilaha-Bhorata is reported to have alluded to 


^Oap.iv. 3 101 . - 

. * McCriodle. I I by AUxand^, p 136 [Ewy o*Uon regards Uie eingu.g ot 
e^ery foreicn uatioa a« ‘ wild ’ U is true o6s\ , it a« tnift 12 rentones ago ] 

*B Mitra, /nrf) ariana, Vol l,rp 430 — 12 

‘“Let those of the Bhjhkhus who h#Te neser seen the Tavitiip's 
'■'Jpea this companr ct the LicUcW-ti.. beholl th.. cemrany of the Lichchharia. 
‘'compare this co-aipany of the Lichchhivi*— company of XaTaliiifa g « 
0!Jeah.'r3 an! niiys DsmI', S B E,\el XI p ^2 
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the Imtulsonif) presorico of certain Vrlshni loaders ns a 
political as^Pt.‘ It seems that the republicans consciouBly 
paid attention to physical culture This the Saubhfltas and 
the Katins even enforced by tlio laws of their constitutions.* 
The disappear, uiCG of that physiqtic in the land of the 
Lichchhavis which excited the admiration of the Buddha, is 
parallel to tho decline of phyaiquo in modern Hellas. 
Features also seem to bo amenable to what Aristotle called 
tho Queen of Sciences 


* Slo ftppendiT A 

* See on tlio Jlntlrnj. p u 
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Technical Hindu Constitutions 
{/ram c, WOO B.C.) 


§90 Gan a and Kula were two mam divisions of 
S a m g li a states Between them theie were various 
technical classes of constitutions. Terms for them winch have 
cime down to us and then details, as fai as 1 have been able 
to collect, I propose to set forth below. Let us take the oldest 
first 


§ 91. The B U a u j y a constitution is noticed 
B'laujja cua Aitareyii BrShmnna ' We get 

"titution some light on this consliunion from an 

unexpected quarter. The Psli Canon* enumerates caiecrs 
open to a K I n p u 1 1 a. Amongst these, next to the 
king.consnl, we have li a tth i k <i ami Pcttanika 
Adoka in bis iuscriptions, equates B l> o j a with 
Bathikn or RasUtrika.' The commeutary on the 
AApmtara KikBya explains the Petianika as bein" 
hereditary' leadership* (Su p a t e y \ a), come down from 


* I'L Ur nil. U isfflqnl f<Bl% % ^ »ITI^ • »rt%- 

’’ft '1 qYif»nsuT, qf? at h»ire «l rTqrt'Klq^fr. efff it 
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fmof.ithon.' Tho |; n •- 1. ^ i i k a s aiul H li » j .i k " « 

Bliojas .IS nppO'Ctl !(t i* r* i t (I II i K 11 f* iippiiront ^ 

mo-int non-liLModitiiry liMtlnrOiip. S(T;> fi / f //// ^^ ?» (‘lo^jotiitT 
loaderahip’) Ruggcflta llinl in imcIi rnho tlicrt* ucre nion 
than out) leader. Tho MahH-BIiiSrala also in its ® 
dilTcrout classes of ruleia mentions B h o j n ns n 
i^antu Ch Ixvii & 51) ’ To this interpretation I am aiso led 
by Kbamvola's iiidcrjptioii which describes the RSshfi t/ns 
and the B h o j a 1. <i !i with paraphernalia of sovereignty ‘ Later 
inscriptums have 11 ho j a s .uid M ah S B li o j a b which gigiii|j 
Inghei ail 1 ordinary classes of leaders. Sovereignty rested ni 
the Bhoja loaders Tlie constitution itself was called 
is in the Aitarejn It is note-worthy thnt the RJiojnB, so-called 
after their rulera, appear m later litcraliire ns n siib'dinsiOD 
of the Ylidavis whoso oirlior history wo find ns n lengno 
of two republics, called the A 7 > d ha K a • V y i s h n 
(§§ 3C-4.0) !Now according to the Aitaroyn the S n t v n t s, 
which 18 the ancient name for tho VSdnvos, were one of the 
peoples who observed the Blinujya constitution. 

§92 rtiit this constitution prevailed in Eastern Indin 
also 18 probable on account of the reference m the PSh 
0*inoo, which as a rule, does not deal with jnstitutions of 
Western India 

Owing to their special constitution a people in Western 
India acquired the name B b o j as. This is probably n case 
where a nation is formed on account of its political constitution- 
The Andhaka Vrishnis were in the peninsula of Giijrat oi 
Kaihiawad The name Bhoja or Bhaiijya stiU 


^qtar AAgvttaia III Ii dices, p 455, again 
coratnentar) at p 300 

’ J-iyaSWal, llmUsumphs Intcnpli.,, J- B 0 « S , III , p 455 
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survives in modern Bbuj, the capital of an Indian state 
(Cutcli) in the Kathiawad Agencj Gujniat is one of the most 
ancient seats of Bhaujya; but it is likely that the 
Satvals had spread southwards, as the Aitareja places them 
in the south. If the author ol the Aitaieja was in the 
north of the Kuru laud which he places in the Middle 
Coimtrj’, he might locate Gujrat in the south 

^93. S V a r 5 j y a is taken to be a peculiar constitution 
Sv 5 r 5 ]jii the Aitaieya Bislimana prevailing in 

con^titiiuon AVestern India' Theiulei oi President was 

called Srorfft It literally means “ self-niler.’* The Taittiriya 
Rrahmana in piaismg the Vajapeya royal consecration says 
that a wise man (Vidvd,n) sacrifices by the Vajapeya and he 
obtains SvarSjya, which it explains a«» ‘becoming the lender of 
^(Juals ’ He attains ‘eldership’ ij at s hf hy a)^ This 
little information shows that the ruler was taken from 

amongst e<juals, and was made President, and that 
the selection was based upon merit for India who is said to 
have first obtained the Svfirajja consecration abhishcla) is 
descnbc.d us having proved Uis merit Evidently this lefers 
to an election or selection to tho presidentship amongst the 
members of a g a n a or council It should be noted that 
the members of tho g a n o according to tho Maba Bharata 
^ere considered to he equals s nr v e y 

According to thft Aitareya this form of government prevailed 
onioiigst tho Nichyas and the ApRchyas of Western 
India, The K ichj ns would ha\e occupied, ns thciruame 
signifies, the low lands bordering near the luoiithB of the Indu'?, 
«ncl die A p 5 c h > a s, probably, tho regions immediately 


* vnnt 5i 8; ^ «wiwi3« 
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tibovc In the tinio of ihe Y.ijnr V o d u, UouovPr, tbo 
S V 5 r fi 3 y 11 form prcvailcxl in Northerji Inclin. ' l^tcr 
rofoxenco tlmti t\ui Aitarny.i lot this from of coiietitution had 
not jet been met v\ith. 

§ 91 The Au.vieja Ur&)iuiana tU-scribes tho V a j r 5 j >' 
Yair\ 3 ja ^ national conbtitntion ol Borno of tho 

umnitiiiiuii ‘nations’ of ilioNurth. The locality is further 

dohued by iho words “hy the bido of llie Iliinfilaj'ns " In the 
lime of tho Y a j u r V o d ii rucIi constitution tras followed 
in the ioutli, Tliiy shows that this from of #;overnnicnt vras 
not confined only to tho Nortli but was adopted in widely 
diffoiGDt localities’ I have rendered tho term, taking It 
literally, as “tho kmgdcss constitution'” According* to ihs 
Aitnreya tho wholo country or nation (Janapadn) 
took the consecraltou of rulcrshij) There is no doubt that 
this was a real democratic constitution. By way of exompls 
the Uttar a-M a d r a s and the Uttar a-K u t u s arc 
given in the Aitaroya as observing tliis constitution. The 
grammatical hteratnro ntontions tho Jladrai defined 
according to di^ or direction, which signifies that there were 
at least two Madras* The Madras were republican 
m the tune of PHnim and they were so up to the -Ith 
century A. C when the Guptas encountered them.'’ It eeemB 

* I'ojgrwda, SV.ll 

* ^ ^i-glnTfu^ s^rsfafuawieni nwTts«u^?twt {?ru 8 S ^ 

ditaT€^^ Btafimam, VIII, 14 

|5t etc, SV 11 


’ C£ TotliiB wuril two meaningB cm b« givoo 1 ) without king , 21 a 
iBtmgu.9h.a kmg In Ihu p.f«ge we innst Uke ,t ,n the fir,t meaning , for here are 
tl,. ,< pCTpk 

wl,.M .11 otto p»„,s„ u,, 

r.ijrt«a* or kings M Haiig, vl«<aT#jH* JJiaA^iia, Vol ll p 5 i 8 n 

r«fr V' ^ See eloo the previous Sotra, fin<1 Vil, 3 

where the ] a u a » ml a » »f n xr .i .. 

• ri».t n . r J ® “ “ r * “ » » of the North are treated* 
lleet, (»«;)(« /«3cri^hon», p g 
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tbal the Uttara-Madias or the Higher Madras 
had a sorae\Yhat different constitntiou irom that of the 
Lower Madrae ilie Uttar a-K ii r a s in 

later literature have passed into the region of fable 
and mythology, where they are noted for prosperity *• and 
life of enjoyment.* In the Aitareya Brahraana, they are 
a historical people like the Madras Apparently thev, 
as a separate people, disappeared m later times and 
the story of their material prosperity transferred them 
to the region ol folklore, a fate very common in this 

country where history has been often barharised into 

mythology.* 

* C£ Mthtida PuiVm, Vol I , pj» Tbe oM XlnHrti cipUnl l|PC ) la tliu« dc«Bnbeil 

amt tomparei \kith Uttftra Kuril about lli© of lie Clin-tiar era — 

*' •••*! ceolre •<£ tra<te a cU> tliM i< called S n k a I a, Mtuote lu a (Uligbtfnl 
Cfluatrj, well wulcrtil an*! liilly, aWimitinK in parks find gardeii' sod groves and 
lakck sQil tanka, A paradi-« of nxcrs and luonotains nod woods W i«e arclitects 
1»M« lud It out, and Its people koow of do oppression «)nco all their enemies and 

ftdieraaneg have been pat down. Brave is its defence, uilb inaD\ sed xarioiis 

strong towers and riinp'irts, v.ttb superb gntce ood entraoco 8ickv>ay». and v«th the 
foja! Qiiadet m its mtdst, white walled and ilecply moated tVeil Kid nut are iti 
streets, B<]iiares, cto*s roads, Aod tnxrket places Well di’<pla^ed are the inniimeraWe 
Sffti of costly merc)i3uili>e wuli which Its shop* art tilled It i« ncldj adorned wilh 
^''‘"rlre'la of alius-liilU of \arion« kiod-*, and «pKndnl with bmiilreiK of tbui«nds 
uf migruhcent maoMoas, which ri"^ aloft like the mountain peak* i>f the Ilimalaja^ 
Its streets are filled with elephant*, horde's carnages, and foot paE*enger^ frequented hj 
groupe of h a Q d 8 0 ni e men and heautiCul women, and rrowdwl by men of all 
sort* and condition*, Brahman*, onhiee, artificers, and serNant* They rewound with 
cries of Welcome to the teachers of every creed, an I the cit\ i« the reenrt of the 
lewhng men of encli of the diffiring scclt Shops are there for the sale uC Benares 
nnuliB, of Kotuiabars stiitTs, and of other clolhea of various kinvU , nn<l sweet otlours 
are cthsleil from tire tuirMr*, whew all M)it« of llowers an! pcrfiimea are laMefidlj 
Mt out .Tewels arc there lo plenty, rireh •« intne hearts desire and gmlN of 
trader* m all ,orl* of finery .hsplay their gooiK m the bastir* that fa« all quarter* 
«tthe»kj SofnUHthccityofmoDej.sndofRoMsndHKer ware, of copper and 
stone ware, that it H a very nunc «C lUizhng Ireasnn-* Ami llrere »* laid op there 
mticli rt<Te of prnpcrtv and cort* and thing* of value in warthoii'cs— fooila and 
'InnV* of every fort, eynij « and fvreetuieat* of every kiml In viealth it nvaU 

1 1 a r a K u r II, and m glory it w a. AUkaoaodj, the miy of ll-o g.>U " 

• C/Sitf fj^rtan, Ch XWlll. .M»o VJ V, j. 316. \il VI. p. KX* 
wl sre I' t t a r a > K 11 r ti •• ftiJl a hi-lmcal coantrv IxAle'l 'ib tl o llimaUyai. 
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[it. I. 

§ 95, lliiiilii ronimi'iil'ilorh fuiliiif.' lo ri'ni^iiinc lliC 

BigiMfi.’ancc ot llic noril I'.iinl/ya (‘kinKlcH-nr^i')^ 
into the error of reiideriiiu it ftm/htioJi- 

c,uniot lie llie HliKlileet <lonl)l an lo llio ronslilulioiial 

interprolutioa Kivoii l.ene Ollier tm.ia of ll.e Hninn rni“"K» 

111 the Aitarojii (lii W.ir co'islUiitioiial inleriireinlioli , “'t 
if any acMiliniml evidence were iiece-eary, I woiil'l ’'‘f’’'' 
llin term ih used l)v K.iutilja vvlio treata it iH ii form 01 
government niitl rejects it an i Ii.nl forni. U*'* ^ 

cotitciupirnry Gieek lhiiit*crs, Iield ileiiiocrnt’y in (onltinp 
According to luiii 

■no body fooU m a Vairnjya Governmout 

‘the fueling of “mine’* regard lo t 

‘btdle), t li u aim «I political o i g n n i s’ i*' J ® 
‘rejected, an} n it e can sell a tv n y (it) 
‘countr}), no one fcela re a po n h 1 1) 1 e, or Dtin 
‘becoming indifferent 1 c a v o r t b c b t n t ('• 
i'be Jama AcbSrfifigi SOtr.v’alsi> iiicnlioie' tlie Voi rfij J i* 
vngnioR different kinds ol con'ttitntlonB, Ami tbo MaliH* 
BbSrnta* iiutices V i r 5 j as one of tlic oinciol titlc.s o 
ruler 

§0G Tile ‘ c.ipiial ■ of llic iladr.t# Is nolcd tbongb not 
named by Paniiii Wo kiioiv fjom oilier somcu'i* that it 
§ a k a 1 ft which is supposed to be identical with modern 
Sialbot If the identirieition is coirecf, tlie §5kala must have 
been originally the scat the Uit.ir.i If n il r a s 

In the 2iid ceuciiij B C, llie capital uns nndei Memmdci' 
according to the Milmda Pafilio ft ^eerns that the ifadtas 


' 5n5»i‘ g 

S1 I — a»fAa S'tfVfw vni 2, p 321 Jtr Sliania Shnslo’a 
Iriuslation id h ipeletvily confn*iea He t«k« r«irfljvi» to tneatt " foreign f"l«. 

‘emiies into ciiRtence 1)) eeiziog tlie country from its king ^till alire " p 395 
« .ajf iraripa SuKots, (Jacoli sedituo) p 83 ^ emjjam otc 
3 ^RT ifl^T fWZ, Santi, L\\ UI, S4 

* MakSlhSrtila, Karnuparian Uis \I,XL1V 
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then loft their original homo ami migrated to lower regions 
where they were found r*!!! flourishing in the Gupta age.* 

§97. It is evident that the of the "West, 

Rasinrikft who in Afioka’s inscriptions’ are in the 

con=ititutioii group of Iho Bhojas and Pitenikas, were a 

lion-monarchical community. No king of theirs is noticed 
hy A^oka. KhSravola also mentions them in the plural, 
fighting him iu league with .the B h o j a k a s, and with 
paraphernalia of sovereignty.* No doubt now remains as to 
their republican character. As pointed out above the PSli 
Canon knows and names tlie Rdshtril’a or Ratthika class 
of rulers.'* \ 

According to the implication of the commentary, the 
RdsKtvik a-S a p a iy a \S3,patcyyam) or ‘board of leaders’ 
were not hereditary.* They were therefore elected. The 
mention in the Pali authorilygoesto indicate tbattbe Rd^hfnka 
constitution was also very probably known to Eastern India. 
Like the Bhaxijya this too gave a national name to the 
2?3s/ifriiasof the West. The country named S u-r 5 8 b f r a 
of Western India probably owed its origin to a Rdshfrika 
constitution. In .the Artba-^aslra, the Su-rashtrae are a 
republic where no king-consul was allowed ® The territorial 
appellations Rashtrika and Susashtra seem to have 
been derived from this republican constitution 

§ 99. The passage in the Psli Canon noticed above places 
P e 1 1 B n } t a Pettanikasby the side of the Rash- 

trikas, and, as we have seen, the term denoted 
‘hereditary leaders.’ Theirs appears to have been really a 
perverted form of the Rashtrika, or rather the B h o j a, form 

‘ Fleet, Gvpta Jr«crt/i<ion», p. 8, 

* See above § 91. 

® See aji/« p 00, n 3 

* Atguttra NiUya, Vol III, LYIH I See above } 91 n. 2 

* ^njiij/aro xV’tIdyn, Vol m, p 456, where the P e t t n n i k a, as opposed to 
R a 5 1 'i I ka, is liereditary. 

* .IrMo S'4«<ra p S76 ; Sec abo\e 65, 57. 
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ot government, wliere riilero or lendors hurl iniintiKeil 
hcrorViltirj. In tin- Ailnrey.i nrSlitnaim i'.-oll, oiio class o > ) 
aro (lislin^tuislH'd Irom the other hy the oxirrcssion 
jhtoirra (VIII. 12) or hcroditiiry niiojii „ 

himsoU a Bliojii would niKO bo tlie fatlior of n IllJoju) 
comtuoiUnry to tlie Anputlnni NikSyu Iiaa in ono B 
hhuttS.n\ihhntta)ii hfivTiijati [<=i Pi 1 1 a ^ ] 

would signify n Bhoja Potlanika* ni 

olig.ircliy, or probably aristocracy, was provnleiit in 
India tis o%’idencod by Anoka’s inscriptions. 'l)n*t it existet 
Ka^t^Vn India is probable, coming as il docs in tbo PSli 
§100 \ Kaiitilya dtsciifisos the constitnlion 
^ p\ftirA]Sii Pvairajij't in connection with 

constitmion Fnmljuit. Ho clmractorises tlio D v a i r a J y • 

“ tbo rule of two," as a constitution of rivalry and mntoa 
conflict leading to final destruction.* It should be noticK t a 
the AcbarSfiga Sutra also refers to this constitution and tren ^ 
it as (JiaUnct from the G a n a government This ‘rule of 
was neither a monarchy nor an aristocrcy It is a constitution 

peculiar to the history of India. \ Historical mstances of this 

constitution aic known to our literature and inscriprio^®* 
A V a n 1 1 in some period of Hindu history was undor this 
constitution, for the Mah6*Bh5rata relates thatAvanti rras 
under Vmda and Anuvinda, two kings ruling jointly* 
The lUBcriptional instaoces have caused much confusion to 
ludiau epigraphista and they found no solution of the riddle* 
In the Gth and 7th centuries of tho Christian era, Nepal 
vvaa under such a coostitutiou. Simultaneous inBcriptione cf 
the kings of the Lichcbbavi family and the ThSkuri family are 
found at KathmSndu ^ These are orders issued from two 


* AAguttatniNi!uija,Vij] III, Indices, p 456 

* iustRoml ’UWX^T'SJVU TsrftTTsgrai 

—/IrlA<t £'««(?«, p 323 

3 SabliUjianait, Ch. 31 , Ud P tCS ete 

* Fleet, Oii/'la [nte’iptima, Ajp IV 
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places in the same capital, and the dates prove that the two 
dynasties were ruling Bimultaneoiisly. Epigraphista not 
knowing tlio D v a i r 5 j y a form of gOTerument could dot 
see the real significance. They were therefore forced 
to suppose an imaginary divided jurisdiction. It is, 
however, excusable, as the idea of Dfairffjya is so foreign to 
modern mind. Pruud facie such a constitution is unthinkable 
and unworkable. Its working in India constitutes a unique 
constitutional experiment and Ruccess. The constitution in 
Nepal lasted for a long time. IIobbeR’ doctrine of indivisible 
sovereignly would not allow a foreign student to grasp the 
inscriptions of Nepal. But lu India, where joint-family is a 
living doctrine it is explicable. Such a constitution was feasible 
only in a country where the juristic u^o t*i o n of the 
MitSkaUarS family could develop into a practical 
principle. It seems that the legal principle of joint property 
and joiut enjoyment was transferred to the region of politics 
and acted upon, whereby ‘conflict,’ ‘rivalry’ and ‘nunibilatiou’ 
could be avoided for centuries. The Nepal families were not 
related by blood. It was only the constitution which made 
them joint twins in sovereignty. The references in the 
Artha-$astra and the AchSrSriga Sutra indicate that the 
constitution was not a very rare thing in Hindu India. 

§101. The Arajaka or‘nou*ruler’’ was an idea- 
Tbe n 0 n r u 1 6 r hstic constitution whioh came to be the object 
of derision of political writers of Hindu India. 
The ideal of this constitution was that L a vr was to be taken a s 
the ruler and there should be no man-ruler. The basis 
of the state was considered to be a mutual agreement or 
social contract between the citizens This was an extreme 
democracy almost Tolgtoian iu ideal The MabS-Bharata* from 


|\V * This teclmical A r i 3 a Is a does twt nwan a n a r c 1. J. For anarchy, Hiodu 
ipolitics uses a special ferw, d < » w o- " y ^ «• E » • ^* **■ P ^ • Khaiimpur 

copper plate lY 248), JUuu, YU 20 

* S'antiparran. Ch LIX In tl» beginmi« of the Current Cjcle there Mas no 
mcnarclij and no nionareb, and there vas no man appointed to executive government 
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[rr. !• 

wliicH tlio abovt) dedciiptiOH is taken, ridicules the constitution 
and sayslh.il ihe fiamcrs of ihis logul Htatc found out ibcir 


Iq f«ct,lberft wa« im excelling ^uItt^r Tlio nil* of li« ami go>erntnciit of Uw iro* 
cstabliflicd Tins go\crniiicnt of law liul not last for want of tnotiinl confidcof® 
Itenco inoinrclij was introdttcotl 

[Id another plaeo ilio xaiiio theory i« ositressed to (iits cfTcct 

But jeets m tlio Arajaka atoto liwoming anarclilcal forinetl r t s o 1 ii 1 1 o *> " •*' 
an a e BO tn li 1 j nn I in a d u } n wa for cintrol of xioleiicQ ftiii! criino All tlio ca«te> 
for tlio Bake of conlidcocc ciittroil into a g r t c in o n t lo li^ o bj tlio contract. 
Rut wlicu tliej weronit giliehel nitli tlio working of tlio g)BteinlIie) conii lamed 
to the Crenlor who rccniDiDcmk*! thcio a fo\Lruga, ami n k I n g ara* clectciL 
Tliii ocenrB in Clitiplcr L\\ II llntli tradition* rilato to tlio same llieor/ 
stTsini ^utratt i 
treTTisil funqilwntiB 

TrwBtion^ir n «i ^f«3W i 
imi u*?! wf-t ^ ; 

tnwiHiniwnis^t^* *ro wro i 

% ^fl^TtwnsT tTnw nn’ran i 
tffrraWlnfiTni t 

ncRit sftwtiy n<ws i i 

^rwnrar g 

Cl. LI.\ SI 13—17 

In Sloka 22, they approach Braboinn who writes a look on goveromeat ao 
recoromeode a king a«»m) 

Cliapter LXVII, 

jf'trwH mnajwftrfn >ifit i 
Tiwt ?T^sol 0 8 u 

'^UaiwT k5n S? I 

itiWT « la n 

rtrenuis ^ sjrnf i 

,1 n 

*t q»ro f«»qr«n3tn q^isin Tfn i 

rroaiT TOu fRai 1 a 

«lVfrT^.tn;i Prawns i 

Pmjirifl t Xo ( 
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mistake 'when the arrangement would work no more, with the 
resnlt that nobody obeyed t!io law without sanction ; when the 
law would not rule, tlio citizens of this form of government took 
tomouarchy. I was inclined to regard this “uon-ruler” {ardjalia) 
constitution as a raero fiction of Hindu politicians who, I thought, 
wanted to invent it as an argument against republican theories 
of social contract and rule of law. But the 
Jaina Sutra compels mo to take it as a constitutional 
o^eriment which had been tried more than once in this country. 
The Sutra mentions the form as a living institution.’ The 
group where this constitution occurs is composed of all 
real and historical forms of government. It gives : 

(a) l^on-ruler States, 

(^i) G a n a-r n 1 e d States, 

^c) YnvarSja-tuled States, 

(d) Two-ruled States, 

(c) V a i r 5 j y a States, 

(/)‘Vit\iddha-rajjSiii’ or States nxlsd 
by parties. 

The (c) class evidently refers to a government like the one 
over which KhSravela presided before his coronation (Yova- 
rajam paeSaitam) Legally such a period of rule was considered 
£^3 interregnum Government was probably in the hands of 
Borne council of regency, the sovereign being too young The 
(/) class seems to refer to the rule of parties as in the case 
of the Andhaka-Vrishnis. 

' The Jaina Sutra says that all these states are unsafe for a 
monk or a nun to go to, as they are auspicious, prone to sus- 
pect strange ascetics as political spies. We know from the 


’ 89 blukkhft Yft 2 gSmSnugSmaqi dnijjaiuSne ae nrSj'Stii '•& gnnarfijSpi 

lUTarSjSni t 5 dorajjSpi \a, ver»jj5ni tI virnddharajjSoi ^S, sati IldLe viLSrSe 
®aipthatam5celiiift japavaeliup, no viliSriTathjSe pa>aij8jjS ganianSe kevaU bfijS 
Sja^am eyaifi , te paip b5l5 ajaiji tepc cera ja>a gnnianae, tato aaipjajSm eva 
glniapugamaip «lei]je3)a AjSraipgasuttaiiv tCJ. Jacobi) 11, 3 1 10. 
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Artln ^5stj i lint ppic? Ronornlly too\ tljo garb of floctarijm 

clSCOtlCH. 

Verj piinll st on tho »lot*trniairo principle of ‘ no man- 
lulorsltiu’ cotild iiiuo existed There mint been Iliiitlu 
M i/7ini9 and llnuln PolstoiH to found .ind work such gloriou*? 
but well-nigh impns'^ublo coimhliitionf 

§ 102 Another pawgo m the .TaiimSfltni ’ (11.1.2.2.) gnes 
l gr K»nl II i]ft» cla'iso-* of riilcts V q r a {Vqja) 

3afn.enrj.urn lihoja, and 7^ d j a » 7 a , (ibcn follow 

1 T' T - ^ ' 

the hshnt) Jyos, Itshi^kuB, etc). TIio tcchmcoi, 
constitutional value of R^jiin^a wo liivo nlrcadj' found 
out Bhojn also wo know. Ugra we got from Vcdic 
litoiaturo ' § 2 O 2 Pi If, p 8) 

Kerala (Mnhibar) is also called IJqrit Probably Kerala bod 
the Ugra constitution Kerala is roputod to have bail eomo 
republican form of government Tho title AVt in Anoka's 

jnscriptions maj indicate some spocinl form of governmont. 
The Kirahputii was the ruler of Kerala, but not its king 
Similarly was his neighbour Satttfaputo of Agokn's inscriptions 
The Satvats woio originally on tho fringe of the Deccan, and 
It 18 likely that ono of their bnanches went further down. 
With Satiyaputo as a Qboja we can take Keralaputo ns an 
Ugra, but tho identification must remain tentative until 
further data be forthcoming 

§103 It should be borne m mind that in all these 
a^crameut uf niior classes of constitutionB, the ccremoDy of 
every constitution consecration wns deemed essential. Without 
lliere was no Iceal state And why so? 
The lalers had to lake the oath ol good and honest 
gorernmem Ihe ceremony was so important that in 
demociatio republics where the whole country was suppled to 
rule (Yairajya), the whole eonntiy took\ b hTsTe k .a 


traWi/asi ttciM (Et! Jacolu) 
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consecration by a special ritual.' The Lichebbavis bad their 
ahhisheli-a (above p. 51, n 2), and the JIallns had their fixed 
place where their rulors in taking office went through 
‘coronation,’ ‘( ‘putting on the coronet,’ 
MPS, 6.15) which pre-eupposes ahhishcha (§220 below) 
‘ U n-a n 0 i n t 0 d ’ ndor is u teim of contempt in Hindu 
politics It is to denote an unlawful ruler It is applied to 
foreign tribes in the Puranaa ’ 


' Mil 14 

* I’lyii /’unina, — 

Sco r«rcit€r’« tc^t, p 5G 
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CHAPTER XI 


Procedure of Deliberation In Hindu Republics 

§ lOi. To corae nearer these republics, to come nearer 
their breathing life, let «8 try to steal a peep into their 
deliberations. If the curtain of the past be too heavy to be 
lifted, let us be satisfied only Tvith an indirect view. 

We tuow from the Buddhist Sfitras and the references 
noticed above that matters of state -were discussed in tho 
assembly of onr republics. There is one single direct 
reference to the technical aspect of these deliberations That 
one reference is of highest importance, for it puts us 
on the right track. The capital of the ^ S k y a s was 
besieged by the king of Kosala. It is recorded that while 
the question of surrender was being discussed, opinion 
was divided The ^ a k y a e therefore decided to find out the 
opinion of the majority. And voting was 
done on the subject 

*So tbe king sent a messengrr to ibe S'akj as, saj ing ^irs, althongb I have no 
‘tondocas fnr you, }et I bate no batreU ag«io':l jou It ts aH over, so open jour 
gates <imckly.' Then the S'ftkjas said, 'Lot us all assemble and 
‘deliberate it bet her lie sbnil open the gotee When tliey bad 
a-isetubled, some said, ‘Open them,' others adtised not doing so. Some said, ‘A s 
‘there are various opinions, nenillfind out tlie opinion ofthe 
‘majority* So they set about voting on the subject.* * 

The voting resulted in favour of the .proposed capitulation 
and the city capitulated. Now, where can we get greater 
details of this procedure of voting and majority ? We have 
aeea that the Buddhist Saipgha vraa copied from tho political 
Saipgha. Wo have also seen that tho esninplo of counting 

* Rocklull, The Life ej Ae n«Jiiha. pp 118 9 
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votes in tlio G a n a is directly cited liy tlic Buddlm ns » 
guide Thorororo, if we can got at the procedure of citlior 
of tbo two, tlio political or the religious Saipglia. wo woida 
bo having a picture of tho common typo. T^hc iiistitutious 
wore contemporary, and in ordinary course, technicalities ot 
procedure of deliberations would ho common to popu nr 
bodies But in tho caso o! tho Buddhist Sanighn its foundation 
is known and its borrowing from the political Sarngha is 
clear. Tho procedure of tlie Buddhist Saipghn would ^ o 
nearer the procedure of the parent Saipghn, tho Republic* 
It we oliminato the religious modifications, wo can lestore 
the common typo For this I reproduce tho procedure o 
the religioua Saraglia, the very rules of which show that t c 
terras and procoedioga had already become technical ‘before 
they were introduced by tho Great Teacher into his Brother- 
hood. It will give us the details of tho procedure of voting 
and majority. 

§ 104, All tho members who had the right to bo present, 
wore present in tho assembly on seats, 
placed under tbe tlirection of a special 
officer appointed for the purpose : 

“iNow at the time a Bhikkhu nomed Ajita, of ten 
“year s’ standing, was the reciter of the PStimokkba 
“to the S a m g h a. Him did the Samgha appoint as s b a t * 
“regulator ( UsanapafiHSrpalta, i e , ^BanaprajaSpaka ) to the 
“Thera Bhikkhus.” * 

§ 105 Deliberations were initiated 
Motion with a motion in these terms : 

“Let the veneiable Saingha hear me.” “If the time seem 
Resolution “meet to the Saipgha, let the Saipgha do... 

“Tbisie tbe motion ‘notice’) “ 

Af ter this the mover moved the matter in the form of a 

» Account of tbe Congreos of VesaH, GhuXla^ajga, XII, 2 7. [ViMf/d, 
S B E,Z.X, 408) JJ > > 
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r 0 s 0 1 a t i 0 n (P i a 1 1 j ii 5) to be adopted b\ the Sningha 
All those who approted of the resolution were asked to 
remain silent, and those who would not npprose weie required 
to speak In some c'lBes the j esolution wag repeated 
thrice and then, if the assembly remained silent, U 
*vna declared as c a r i i o d, and the party affected 
was formally informed of the resolution. 
I gue below boiuq instances from the Vinaya Pitaka to 
illustrate the obo\c descriplion 

Here IS a resolution rao^ed at the instauco of the Buddha 
himself 

“Let the \ Giierablo S-imgba boor me 
“This Bhikkliu U\ 5f i being examined in the midst of the 
‘*Sningha with an oReuce, when be has denied it tlien confesses 
“it, when he has confessed it then denies it, makes counter 
“charges, and speaks lies which bo knows to be such If 
“the time seem meet to the Samgbn, let 
"the Samgha cairy out 'iheTaBsapSpij’y'isikli* 
“L a m m a against *tbe Bhikkbu LNSfa This is the 
“motion, 

“ Le tthe venerable Samgha hear mo Ihis 
“Bbikhhu TJvSia 1 he Sniogba carries out the 

* T a 8 8 a-p Spiyyasikak vinm i 'igainst tJNfiJa the 
“Dhikkhu Whosoever of the \eu0r'iblo cues approves of the 
‘ Tassa-pSpiyynsikS kamma being earned out against UvSfa 
“the Bhikkhu, let him keep silence WhoaoeA cr 
'approves not theieof, let him speik 
“A second time I eaj tliesnmething 
“This Bhikkhu ■a\ara (&c, l><f >(. d,tn> to) ‘let him 
apeak,’ 

‘A third time I say the si me thing 
('S.Q , as before, doion to) ‘let him speak ’ 

“The Tn8sai)5p»3J»s'l^^-'' 
“booacairiod outbytUcSamgUii ngainst 
11 
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“U \ A i a I ii 0 ]{!) ] k k h II T h 0 r o f 0 1 ( is it 

“a 1 1 0 11 1 r Ii 11 tl o I 11*11 (1 ( I ft t a n d." ‘ 

Thon the Siinglm earned out the TiiBF:a-ptlpi}}a 8 ik 5 * 
“kamraa against Usfila the Bhikklni (J. 12 4 ) ” 

The following is taken from the account of the Congress 
ofRSjagrihn, hold after the death of the Buddha • 

“ Then the venerable MahS-Kassapa laid the 
“resolutionbefore the Saragha ‘Lottho 
“‘venerable Samghahearme If the lime 
“‘seem m e e t to t h e S a m g h o, let the Samgha appoint 
‘that these five hundred Bhikhhus take up their residence 
“ ‘during the runy season at Rtijagaha, to chant over together 
“ ‘the Dhamma and the Vinayn, and that no other Bhikkhus go 
“ ‘up to R 5 ]agaha for the rainj ecason,’ This is the 
“resolution. Let the veneroble Sanigha 
“hear The Samgha appoints accordingly* 
“Whosoever of the venerable ones approves tbeieof, let 
‘him keep silence Whosoever approves not thereof, 
let him speak The Samgha has appointed 
“accordingly Therefore is it silent 
“Thusdolunderstand’’” 

Again, 

And the venerable MabS Kassapa laid the 
resolution before the Samgha' ‘If the 
seem meet to the Samgha, 1 will 
“ ‘question Up&li concerning the Vinaya’ ” 

“And the venerable Up 5 l, laidthe resolution 
be fore the Samgha ‘Letthe venerable 
Samgha hear me I f the t i m e a e e m s m e et 

...I"*!,* V ^ ^ S ^ queetioned by the venerable 

Maha Kaaeapa, will give reply ’ * 


• Chiitlavagga 1114 
^ lb i 11 1 7 
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DEUBEBATION IS HIKDU nEPDBLICS 


Q u or 


§ lOG /The nile of q u o^r u m was strictly observed 7n 
small 1 jcal societies of Bhuddhist monks a 
number of twenty formed the 
quorum to transact all kinds of formal acts* 

If any business was transuded without the required 
cumber of members being present, the act was regarded as 
I n \ a 1 1 d and inoperative* 1( 

“If an official act. 0 Bbikkhus, is performed unlawfully by 
“an incomplete congregation, it is noreal 
“a c t and ought not to be performed”* 

The dnty of gathering the minimum number 
Ganapflraka of members was undertaken by one of the 
members* 

“Or, I will act a', the s e c u r e x of t h e number’ 
“■at the next meeting) ” Oldenberg and Rhys Divids have 
translated tbe passage (Sacred Books of the East, XIII, 
P 307) as follows : 

I “ Or, I will help to complete the quorum” 
lThf» Gaaapuraka was the ‘whip’ to the sssemblj for a 
particuhr sitting \ 

§ 107 The procedure of moving the fi a t i t (j H a p 1 1 ) 
CoQ«efiuence of P ^ tt 1 1 ; 71 3 onco was called 

pro^edure'*^ fiattidutlya, the T w o-n a 1 1 1 - 

proceduro, and when they had to be 
moved tbnce, it was called fiattichatuttha (the 
Fourfiattiprocedure) Putting the resolution or 
P r a 1 1 3 S, a to the assembly was called Kammavacba 
(A'^nrjnniScA) Now if the fi a t b i was moved and no 
T r a 1 1 ] 5. a formally put, or if the resolution was proclaimed 
and no £. a 1 1 1 had been moved, the act would be considered 


* Vah^vagga IX 4 1 

Thi« corresponds to Patanislis 1 wfcloJl Sa»poA«< J/iAl bhatfiya V 1 2 II 
r 3a5 (on V 1 61) 

* Vinajn, Mahlragga IX 3 2 

* ^lah^cagga 111 C 6 ^ • 
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.nv.lMl. Sim.l.rly, ..<-1 rcquirbR “ ^ ‘J; 

0 h n t u 1 1 h a ooul,l not boNnwfnl ,f Iho .no., on o tto 

rcsolnt.ou was not n.o.c.l /or the ,.rencr.l,ed ..mnVr oi 

Again, the o.doroftho .notion nnd r 080 in 

1 1 0 11 c 0 n 1 (I n 0 t b e b u b v o r t e tl . 

‘■If one performs U UhikU...... » fi n 1 1 i-.l .. 1 1 y n nci 

“ with Olio fi n 1 1 1 iinil (lois not procliiini a k n in in n a fio i a 
“sneh on net m iiiiliinfol If one performf, 0 Ifliiktuns, 
“a fl n t 1 1 if II 1 1 y a act with two fi a 1 1 1 s an 
“docs not ploolaiiu a k a in in a s 5 c h fi . , wit jme 

■• k a in in a 1 fi 0 h 5, and docs not propose a iintli , 

“ with two k a m in a 1' 5 c h a s, and does not propose a 
“flatti, Biioli an act is unlawful 1 / one periorms, 

0 Bbikklni, a fi a 1 1 i-o h a t u t • h a act with o no 
“fiatti and docs not proclaim a k am mn vfiohSi 
“such an act is unlawful If ono pcrforniB, 0 Bbikkbus, a 
“fi a 1 1 1*0 h 0 t u 1 1 b a act with two (olc)'..- ’ 

§108 (Vote was called Cbhaudn Chhanda 
Ittorally menos ‘free/ and ‘freedom*^ or 
'^'**** ‘independence.’ It connotes that in votingi 

a member was expressing bis £ r e e vr i J 1 and choice* 
Votes of the members, who were entitled to he present at 
\oieflof the meeting but who owing to some illness 

absentee 8 could not attend, were 

scxupuloTiely collected An omission to do this vitiated the 
proceedings But such votes were rejected if objected to by 
the assembled members It was optional with the members 
to count them but they were expected to be collected usuoUy 
“ If, 0 Bhihhbns, at a ilatU dtilTifn act not all thp Bhihkhus, 
“ . . entitled to vote are present, hut if the chhanda 
“ of those who have lo declare their chha 7 ida has not been 
“conveyed (to tbe assembly), and if the Bhikkhiis present 

i^,wya VaJhajff'i I\, 3 47 8 Tran* bj niijr& D&vids rqI OW«Qlerg 
S B £, \o\ Wll i. 255 ff 
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“protest, such an act is jperformeci by an incompleto 
“congregation ’ 

“ If, 0 Bhikkhns, at a Hatlidutlya act ns many Bliikl^hus as 
“ are entitled to vote, are present, but if the chhanda of those 
“who have to declare their cWtanda has not been conveyed 
“(to the assembly), and if the Bhikkhus present protest, such 
“ an act is poi formed bj an incomplete congregation 

§ 109 If the Samgha adopted a resolution unanimously, 
lialiot the the question of voting did notarise, but if 

pracodurc of a matlGi euHilcd a division in the opinion 
of the members, speeches were made and the 
Proceduroof Majority was observed The opinion 
of the greater number (Jb a h u t a r a) decided the 
matter. The procedure is called V C'hh nij y a s i k a min 
Pfili The Sanskrit lestoiatiou would be Y e*b h ti y a s i y a 
^am, ‘Those (whoweie)mo8i-Procodure* The 
voting was earned on with the help of v o 1 1 n g4 1 c k e t s 
which were coloured The tickets were called ^alSkSs or pins’ 
Qnd the voting was called the pintaking (^alSkS- 
g r a h a n a) Thei e was aTelle i, ^alSkSgrShak a — 
taker of-the pins,’ appointed by the whole Samgha who 
explained the significance of the colours and took the vote 
either secretly oi openly 

‘ A Bhikkhu who shall be possessed of five qualifications 
shall be appointed as t a k e r of the votingticketB, 
one who does not walk in partiality, one who does not walk 
in malice, one who does not walk in folly, walk in fear, on© 
who knows what (votes) have been taken and what have not 
“been taken" 

“ And thus shall he be appointed 

“ First the Bhikkhu is to be requested (whether he 
“will undertake theofiice) Then some able and 

^ S E \ol XVII, p 2Cf 

* V\ 0 gather £roi i a Cl nese recur J tl at tl eee licVels n ere of \ oo I 
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"discreet Bhikkbu is to bring Jhe matter before the Sairigha 
Baying ; 

" 'Let the venerable Sarpgha hear me. 

“ ‘If the time seem meet to the Samgba, let the Samgha 
" ‘appoint a Bbikkhn of such and such a name as taker of the 
“ ‘voting-tickets (etc.) . 

‘‘ By that Bhikkhu, the taker of voting tickets, are the 
‘‘ votes to bo collected. And according as the 
‘‘larger number* of the Bhikkhu s who 
are guided by the Dhamtua shall speak, 
so shall the case be decided.” 

r enjoin upon you, Blukklius, three ways of taking votes, 
” in order to appease such Bhikkhus-— tlie secret 
method, 0 Hlh a the whispering 
method, S a K a n a^j a p p a t a ip., and the open 
"method, Fioa^aiaqi. And how, 0 Bhikkbus, is 
^ the secret method of takiug votes ? The Bhikkhu who 
is the teller of the votes is to make the voting- tickets of 
different colours, and as t-ach Bhikkbu comee up to him he 
" 19 to s.ty to him thus : ‘This is the ticket for 
‘■‘the man of such an opinion, this the ticket 
" ‘Eor the man o! such an opinion T.ake whichever vou like ' 
When he has chosen (he ,3 to add), ’ D 0 n 0 t show it 
"‘to anybody.’”* 

§110. Sometime to escape many '* pointless speeches" 
tit less the right ot deliberation on a matter was 
delegated to an appointed 
^ o qt m i 1 1 e e who decided the question 

• CAuUac<t53(i, IV, 9 , 5 , 5 B £,XX, |. 

• The ojii iimiiber 3) of die Sdlild Mm., t .. u 

««d., lU.., VIII .ill. th. Ju.lee 

"■'rr' “■“* '« " 
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amongst tliemEclves and then communicated their 
decision to tlio Sainghn.*If the committee could not 
come to a decision, ‘the custody of the case, 
remained in the hands of the Saipglia’ who decided it 
according to the Procednr e-o f'SI a j o r i t y. 

“If, 0 Bhikkhns, whilst the case is being enquired into hy 
“those Bhikkhns, pointless \anaggllni) speeches are brought 
forth, and the sense of any single utterance is not clear, I 
“enjoin upon you, 0 Bhikkhns, to settle the case b’ 
referring it (to a jury orcommissio n)jjjj 
“And thus, 0 Bhikkhug, is he to be appointed First, 
“Bhikkhu should he asked (whether he be willing to unde.’jjjjj^ 
“the oEBce). Then some discreet and able Bhikkhu si 
"address the Samgba thus : 

“ ‘May the venerable Sarngha hear me. "Whilst this case watj 
“ ‘being enquired into, pointless speeches were brought forth 
“ ‘amongst us, and the sense of no single utterance was clear. 
‘If the lime seem meet to the venerable Saipgba, let it appoint 
‘Bbikkhufi of euch and such a name on a committee. This is 
‘he motion,’ etc.^ 

"If those BhikkhuB, 0 BhikkhuB, are not able by the 
omittee to settle that case, those Bhikkbus 0 Bhikkhus, 
^^jugbt to hand over the case to the Sarngha, saying, 'We, Sirs, 

' are not able by a committee to settle 
this case, let the Saipgha settle it.’ 

"I enjoin upon you, 0 Bhikkhus, to settle such a case by 
vote of the majority’’* 

The same principle operated when a matter was referred to 
a larger body : ’ 

“But if you, sirs, should not be able to do so, then will we 
ourselves retain the custody of the case.]’* 


' ChuUaxag^a, 4. IV. 19, (ntxjAtU-SU , r«InlA«Uj 

* CAtil/arajja, 4. IV’ 20. 

* CAu{^arop;a 6. IV. 24 

* CAnWaro^ja, 4 iv. jg. 
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Again : 


“Then the Saipgha met * together with the intention 
“of enquiring into this legal question. But while they were 
‘enquiring into it, both was much pointless speaking brought 
forth and also the sense in no single speech was clear. Then 
“the venerable Revata laid a resolution before the Saragha ; 

“ it seems meet to the Samgha, let the Samgha 

“ ‘settb this legal question by referring (it to a jury).’ 

« ‘‘And he chose four Bhikkbus of the East and four 

(( ^hikkhuBof the West ‘Lot the Venerable Sanigha hear 

II g pe. During the enquiry into this matter there has been 
.iich pointless talk among us. If it seem meet to the 
“ in ^gha, let the Saingba delegate four Bhikkbus of the East 
(•i^ind four Bhikkbus of the West to settle this question by 
«fereiice...,The Samgha delegates four Bhikkbus of tbs 
‘East and four BhikkUus of the West to settle this question by 
^^reerence. Whosoever of the venerable ones, ..approves not 
II Bpeak, The delegation is made accordingly- 

The Sanigha approves thereof. Therefore is it silent. Thus 
do I understand' 


§111. A Bettlomeat by this procedure was called n 
presence” {Samvmhha-vi'nona). 
Ihe delegates were regarded as lawfully representing the 
in erests in the matter and therefore the parties were 
considered to bo present in the discussion. 

"If then, 0 Bhikkhns. those Bhikkhns nre able on the 
PriTOpls .[ "reference (or on the committee) to settle the 

11 ^ 1 ,“”°'" 0 Bhikkhns, is called a rase that 

f'txl how is it settled.' By the 
"by the Pro ce^ r And whnt therein is meant 


* CUUrtrojju, 3|7 g 

• C*.V,. U2I,., n. ,;.xx,fS 3 
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§112 If once a question was decided in accordance with 
Jvdicafa Valid procedures of the assembly, 

it could not bo re-opened ‘ “Having been 
‘once settled, it is settled for good ’’ 

§ 113 It appears from Ckulhvcg<)a, IV. 14. 9, that a 
Procediireso f momber was liable to the ‘Procedure of 
^ ^ ° ^ * G G n s u r e,’ if be did not control himself 

in disoussion and showed “contradiction, cantankeronsness, 
nnd similar misdemeanours in speech “ 

Re-openiug a settled question was also regarded as an 
ofTence “When a legal question, 0 Bhikkhus, has been thus 
settled, if a disputant re-opens the question, such re opening 
isaPaclitttiy a." 

An act of an assembly, inadequately constituted, could not 
Act o£ in.iemQitj indemnified aftei wards bj a fuller 

assembly A contrary opinion seems to have 
been entertained by some people But the procedure 
of indemnity {an\matii.appo) was altogether rejected 
by the followers of Buddhism 

§ 114. There used to be Clerks oi Recorders of the House, 
oieiks of the who without ever quitting their scats took 
down minutes of the deliberations and 
resolutions A Buddhist suttanta, Alaba Gosinda, to which we 
shall have to refer again, describes a meeting of the Gods in 
their Hall the-S udhamma Sabha [‘the Hall cf Good 
Law j At the four -angles just outside the rows of the celestial 
members of the assembly and in front of the demi-gods 
(spectators), four recorders, each with ‘the title of 'the Great 
King’ (J/ahfljfl/a), take tbeir ossigned senls The four Kings 
became the receivers of the speeches and 
receive r-s of resolutions ‘in respect of the ranttcr,' 

‘for %hich the Tavatiifiaa GwU IwmuS and l«iog seated ni the Hall of 

Good Law, deliheraieil and tool. goddscI togctlier ^ 


‘ ChuVAcaffga, IV, i4 26 


15 
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‘Tliey the Fonr Lerd Clerks of the House remmiuiis the while in tliefr phccfi, not 
retiring' ' 

The learned Uanelatoi ot the Dlgha Nikaya rightly saw 
in this that the Four Great kings were looked upon as 
'Eecordera of what had been oaid. They kept the minutes of 
*tbe meeting/ * Now as men attribute their own institutions 
to their Gods, it is a simple infeience that the Indians in 
the days oi the Buddha had such Clerks o£ the House in their 
parliaments or ‘Mote Halia*, as Pro£. Rhys Davids has already 
pointed out. ^ 

‘Acts of indemnity’ and other ‘acts' and ‘laws’ passed roust 
have been reduced into writing, and we know that elaborate 
record of judicial business was kept by the Lichchhavis The 
large body of the republican ganas necessitated the presence 
of more than one clerk The membeis of the assembly, made 
speeches from their seats and the Clerks near the section ‘took 
down the words ’ Evidently the Clerks of the House were men 
of position. 

§ L15. This view captured Iiom the fleeting past, from 

Historical distant sixth century before Christ, 

eigaidcance of tlie , , 

terms and procedure shows clear features of a highly developea 
stage, marked with technicality and formalism in language, 
with underlying concepts of legalism and constitutionalism 
of a most advanced type. This pre supposes a previous 
experience extending over centuries. The J n a t p i, the 
P r a 1 1 j fi. a, the Quorum, the ^ a 1 a k a, (ballotvotiogh 


* MQ , ZlfjXa JVilaya, SIX, I 14 Pali text Society’s edition, vol II, pp 220 26 

Yen’ attlienft dovS Taiatiipsa Sitdliainmar» eibbajaiji emoisinna honti siDnipatita, 
taiji fcllliikiji c\imta>il'faiajp atlliaiji maiit»y,l>a Milta lachana pi taip chattaro MaliSrSja 
toBinm attliehoiiti, picl,cliami«uha lacUnS p, tajp cliattaro llalmraja tasimiji attlio 
boat! sakoau asanesu (bitA arippakanlS 

» Rhja DaMda, D.aloguu 0/ tk« Pt II tSicreil Book* of tbo BudJhi&ta 

Vol. HI), pp 2C3— 4 , n. 

» n.«t. ‘Th«e murt have Uen ««I» Becorfen at Ibo meetings in tbo Mote Hall ’ 
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the Procedure of a j o r i t y, the Reference, 
are nil mentioned by the Buddha without any definition, that 
is. as terms already current. 

§ IIG. The Jatakas, which go back ill date to pre- 
Jatakis anil Budcllian times, do not let any doubt linger 

Kefereiujum J^g jq existeuce o£ thG procedure of 

voting and its use- in political matters before the birth of 
the Sskya lluni. In Jiitaka (p. 399) the election 
of a king to the vacant throne of a city is described. 
A.11 the ministers and the NSgaros (the members of the 
capital assembly or the citizens of the capital), having 
agreed unanimously by a common voting 
(e k a*o hchhauda hulva) elected their new king. 
This was a Referendum of the whole city, and not the city 
assembly only, as the word for the City assembly in P3li 
i^ N e g a m a. (see ch. xxva, below). Referendum 
C'chhandaka) of the whole ci ty (Sak a la* n agara) 
was known to early Buddhist literature on which the author 
of the commentary on the JStakas drew. C h h a n d a, 
according to the P5U canon is voting, and the *chhandaha 
of the whole city in a city state would notufally mean 
referendum. In any case, the reference to the election of( 
king by a common voting is certainly pre-Buddhau in the 
text of the JStaka There is another passage in the Jataka, 
^ol. II, pp. 352-3, which proves that the piocedure of 
moving a resolution three times in political 
matters obtained before the time of the Buddha. The 
procedure is mentioned in n humourous fable ; it, therefore, 
must have been well-known in actual life to be so mentioned. 
A bird is repeating a motion for the election of a laja, 
evidently arepublican rSjaj he has done so twice and 
the tnotion was opposed by another member of the assembly . 

• 'Wait please!’ The oppose r of the motion 


' FausboU’* 
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begged leave to make his speech which was granted on 
condition that the speaker should state his reasons on the 
principles of political science and law {aUha 
and dharina) The speaker ga\e hia reasons and he earned 
his opposition The opposition was on the 
well known republican gioiind that the pioposed king^ had 
not a pleasant presence evidently, it is a mimicry of the 
republican principle of election on the ground (amongst 
others) of good looks and presence. But the procedure 
which comes out of the mimicry and ridicule establishes 
our thesis It was republican first and became Buddhistic 
afterwards 

The Buddha only adopts the proceduie rules for particular 
kinds of cases arising in his organization He himself came 
from one of the lepublics and mostly lived amongst republican 
communities he was perfectly familiar with their working 
system and adapted it to the benefit of his own Order, His 
ambition was to found a large slate, an empire, of his religious 
system (dharnvt chakra) but the organisation he created to 
realise hia aim was communal, fit to eetahlish and hold only 
a cityetateof dharma and not a d/ianna chairn The hmita 

tion was the result of early associatioDs Bom m a republic, 
where political and public spirit was more intense than m 
contemporary kingdoms, he combined m him the capacity, 
the enthusiaam and the ambition, not of a quiet recluse, but 
of a republican chief and of a conqueror * Unlike the normal 
Hindu ascetic he would hold property for his Samgha. be would 
bold meetings and pass resolutions and punish offenders 


* Mr O'vl 

SuHa S Ua 20 Itlj, Da.iJ, O A»lattha 
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Throughout his spiriual achievements, ho is a repu h 1 i c a n 
6 5 k y a, and his system is a constitutionalised 
spiritual. propaganda, a Propaganda of Conquest. 
To achieve success in his spiritual designs, he had to 
perpetuate his republic of dharma (Dharma- 
Saingha), and to peipetnate the republic of 
dharma, he adopted the conBlitiition and the constitutional 
procedure of the republic of p<)litics* 
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Franchise and Citizenship 

§117. i In aristocratic republics the basis of franchise 
fiasUot was the family, i.e., the Hindu family. | This 

is implied by the ilahli-Bharata when it says 
that there is equality in the G a n a by family (k u 1 a) and by 
birth (j a t i).i ^ Equality by birth and family made up the 
constitutional equality inside the Hindu republic. Every 
f«c man in a Samgha was equal by his birth, and 
on* family was equal, for political purposes. \ A passage in 
^3 Pull Canon also takes the K u 1 a as tlic basis of franchise.* 
The Buddha preaching to the sons of the Lichchhans says 
that high careers open to a K ula ■ pntta or cadet of a 
ainiiy were these : he might become consecrated to nlership, 
^ght become a Rushtyifca, or Pettanikn, or the 
e r a H 8 s i in 0 , or the President of the Township, 
President of the Industrial 
1 1 d (piigagdmanika). It is meant that all these offices 
''’ere ^elective and a Kula-putta was eligible to all 
* ese in a Gan a*state. A sixth career is added and it 
^ ^'ith regard to a Kula-statc w'hich we have already 
noticed above : 'Supreme rulcrship [orer other rulers] by turns.’^ 
Kutyayana the law -giver says that gana is the assembly of 


S«« Ch. XIV below, J i t », hteraUr. ‘birth.* i* not c«ate. Thor« wrrr. m w« h«Te. 
*U cattea amongit the republics. Kree birth as apjioteil to slare birth is probably 
oe«t by ,t. Cf. the VeUic nylfci. see below Ch. XX\'. 

* S« above, p. SO, «, 

* S%»1 Wlfxm’ J .4'*7«ltari» .V'WlMt VoL III, p. 70 

1(5 
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Kulas^ K.ulaor faimly \7as thus the basis of political 
Tight and power m aiistociacies and m aristocratic democracies 
it could not have been the mle in what the Greehs 
called democracies There everybody was equal, of course, 
by birth Birth alone must have been the basis of franchise 
m constitutions Ukc that of the Kathas and the Saubbiitas 


where even the selection of the ‘king’ depended upon personal 
quahfication and no one attached any regard to the family, and 
Vihere the culture of the individual himself was the pri me con- 
sideration of the State We find in the Sakya Parliament both 
young and old assembled , m the Vrishni Sanigha, father, son, 
and jounger hrother, (Knshna, Pradyumna, Gada) all possessing 
franchise 197) 

§ 118 \Panim gi\ es rules to form words denoting the countiy 
.iipbio ‘’"6“' of ' man {IV 3 00), > or his present 
“.So "■ (I''' 3 89),’ and also to denote 

bha I- 1 ,i\Iucli one bears to a particular coiintr}, 
tribe, ruler, or holders of janajxida (republican rulers) * One 
of the illustrations given bj P.atabjali is the commnmtj of QUn 
clulMijamlaa whota we Know to lave been a political state 
fram Mnecdoman writers • As they owe lUlh to GluchuUj ana, 
tlioj are called the 'GlaucbuUjannUs ' liitjSjana modifjung 
one of the rules of Piinmi introduces tlie republican illustnitions 
ol the Madras and Vnin . One of Madra UuUi ninj bo culled 

I fV 5'«r<«1Rn I li«m»»Waya p 420 

* ^fnuna > « m i ■ 


* ^415 ( M I c< I 

« riplnl IV 3 05.100 »f« ,.fc , 

"1:“' irM.;;';;' 

Owi*r,knf«r„rinlIki.«n non ti ooBbtfutnrt* 

* * 6»« *VijT» p 7| 
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pT I 

Takshasila and Salatura, etc , is discussed There is not n trace 
of religious hhaUi (devotion) Again, scholars have taken 
note of V a s u d’e V a -while Arjuna who is placed along 
with Vasudeva in the same Sutra has been ignored There is 
no evidence that Arjuna was deified Bliakti to these two 
Kshatriyas is the political bjialti The party loyal to Vasudeva 
and the party loyal to Arjuna must have been well-known m 
literature like the varga of Vusudeva mentioned by Katyavana 
(Kielhorn, Vol IT , p 235) Patafijali is perplexed as to why 
a separate Sutra Q'Sf should have been given when 

there was a Sutra conung (IV 3 99) which gave the same forma- 
tion in case of allegiance to a Kshatnya (ruler)-name 
goT ( 8.^ fH?*T I S! 

^ ^ I ^ ^ ijg ^v. 1 x4 untold 

I I T 

Patafijah here understands Pamni’a IV 3 98 to lefer to UaUi 
owed to these two as Kshatnyas (rulers) and not as deities Tho 
cause of Patafijali’s perplexity seems to be a confusion which 
arose by treating a Vurttiha of Katy-lyano, 

gwi. as a SQtra of Pinini As a matter of fact 

upi rst IS given as a VuittiU (No 18) to Panmi, IV 
2 104 (Kielhorn, p 290) The same rule could not he both a 
Nflrttiha of Kat>ii}mm and a Sutra of Pfimm It ]ia=i 
alrefld} come os a VflrttiU. and by treating it a? a Varttda 
the wnso becomes clear Katyavana completes Punmi by giving 
a general rule on allegiance owed to well-known Kslmttrivn 
nilorsj 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Judicial Administration and Laws of Republics 

§ 120. The Hindu law boohs recognise the laws of Kula 
States as well as those of G a n a s*. The K n 1 a Court was 
presided over by Kulihas or aristocrats-. Tn a mixed constitu- 
tion of aristocracy and democracy wc may find a Kiilika Court. 
Such a court, as a matter of fact, we do find amongst the 
Vrijis, where there was a Board of Eight Kulikas to 
investigate into criminal cases.’ The law books prescribe that 
an a p p e a 1 should lie from the Kula Court to the Gana- 
Conrt,* "W"® can understand this provision if we take into con- 
sideration a mixed constitution. There may be a Kuhka Court 
there, but then it would be subject to the higher jurisdiction 
of the Gana The Kulikas in the Vtiji constitution were subject 
to the superior jurisdiction of the heads of the Gana — General, 
Vice-King and ‘King ’ The Malifi Bharata says that it was 
the duty of the K u 1 a - e 1 d o r s to take notice of criminal 


* T«jaaTalky&, I, 360 , II. 180 gsaifsr sii^ I 

KirijSairq II ^ I II 

*i meal w’ll u ii^ii ii 

S«e alto, I Bpbsapati qnotsd m riraniifroifaya. p 424) 

And Slann, VlII, 41 I 

BiTliOT Bfa’u???! I' ' *1 ‘I 

nsuhapala after whom a text is nsmed in the PSb Canon irsa a kula putta and son 
of the ojrga lulila See abn. I 

graifir fiijun M 

T’jrflmifroiiaj^a, p 11 Comm , 1 

’ Sea alove §1 4Q— 60 Cf Katyayana (quoted la Fframi/fftfaya p 41), 

«ir-qr*»r ‘^****’* 

* See. n. * at p 124 below 
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ofiences and tli'it justice sliould be administered througli the 
President, that is, punishment was given in liis name ^ 
This seems to have been done amongst the Yrijis There were 
industrial organisations in a Gana* as in a monarchy Tliese 
guilds {'puga&) had some judicial powers But their decisions 
were appealable to the Kula and Gana Courts ® 

When the G a n a s were conquered by, and became 
subject to, monarchs as in the days of the later law books 
(Narada, Bnhaspati and Katyayana) a decision of Gana was 
made subject to the appellate junsdiction of the m o n a r c h 
or the royal Chief Justice* 

§ 12l| That the Ganas had their own laws is evident from 
the provision of the Hindu law books which, as has been pointed 
out above, recognise their separate existence It is also proved 
by the testimony of the Greek wnteis who praise the laws of 
Indian republics The Blahjl Bharata also praises their good legal 
system The Lichohhavis are recorded to have had a 
bookof legal precedents® j 

The laws of the Ganas are called by tne law-books Saniogci * 
Samaya, literally, means a decision ora resolution arrivedat 
in an assetrihly (from +V't~ meeting), thatia, the laws of 
the (? a n a 8 were passed in their meetings j 


* See Ch, XIV below. 

* AAguUara Nikayft Vol HL p 70 Se«oboTe§117 

® 5’3»l I 

^ fir*? gilqn I 

ni ^ ii^istwrfagw^ i 

oa»i rnpjatjii 

• nbj« Dkrids Bwtdinl Inj ^ p 22 Bueb fa >obii i » - 

Jink. Vol III P !M eiJvJvpi", Sw 

• Ktrada #n>i Brihiupatl quoted in TAl , pp 423-^23 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Characteristics of Republics according to the Maha-Bharata 

§122 In Sdnti-Par\ an. Chapter 107 is demoted to the 
cliaractenstics 6f the g a n a s There are traces in the discussion 
■^hich indicate that the characteristics gi\ en go back to fairly 
eatlj times It is noivhore contemplated that the g a na s owed 
allegnnce to monarohs, far less that the} were conquered This 
would relate to a period before the rise of empires 

§ 123 As the discussion is of great importance, I gi\ e belo\^ 
the text and translation of the entire passage ^ Former transh 
tions are hopelessl} confused, the rci^on being that g a n a s 
had ceased to exist long before the time of commentators, and 
their real significance was forgotten 

§ 124 The disquisition m the Maha BhUrata makes it clear 
that *Qana* refers to the whole body politic, the entirePoIi 
tical Community, and, m the alternatia e the Parliament, 
and not to the “govermng body” only (a view to which 
Dr Thomas inchnes, J R A S , 1916, p 584) Thegoaeming 
body was composed of the G nna mul,hy as and 
^Tddhdna (Chiefs and President) whose jurisdiction it was 
to conduct affairs of the community (aerse23)® Resolutions 
of State were matters w hich remained in their hands (a erse 24) , 
they held meetings and discussed those Resolutions (26) 
They also saw to the administration of justice (27) Thus the 
executive was a distinct body inside the Gann 

It ma} also be noticed that the la^e number hich composed 
the Gaya is^alluded to inverse 8 , and the uhole body is mentioned 


’ Asiatw Soaety of Bengal od. of the M Bh panun Ck 107 

* O •P'l nittZi 7 a>=sSatpjAn Artha-Sistta p. 377 (XJ i) 
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in verso 24. f It was impossible to keep matters of vital policy 
secret on account of the large number of the Gana. This was 
in the opinion of the Maha-Bharata writer a great defect in the 
Gana constitution (8 and 24). It is thus apparent that a close 
body was not meant bv ‘Gma’. The (Janas generally formed 
confederacies (II to 1S)\ Learning in the gam is alluded to 
in verse 21. 

"Of the Characteristics of the Ganas.” 

^ Kfriiim m ii eu 

?raT w: ^ mm i 

uris^ ^ II 7 II 
fgsnalft i 

5:1^ ^^uilnffi ^ nfii; ii 8 ii 
U4Siq I 

aqt q q q % q? 0(105 II 9 II 

11 «loi 50H II 

ootoT^ Krat Hcootm i 

awiHonitSl ^wwff onfoo ii lO n 
f? 5138 cI<itOTTO05RJt 1 
a) 'ooaiodgaiiosqtorg fto(fai^ 11 U 11 
5retii50=no(o; otooraloitoo: 1 
^ootaxolora: isdosftatoTHii 12 11 

00(01^ foopd oun: 1 

ftOT rOHOO; rr^stOftonj Hintt II 13 11 

051 fonragfooi^ ^am: or: 1 

aoiTH koiodlfto ooSrsj w: 11 14 n 

ooHoifoorora' dora-oa-qt^n; 1 
ornro ttaf grelPo.^ n'oTOBfos 11 15 n 

OIOBOC odofhs o'smBs: o ^ n «g ^ 1 
(ofuBsnfHmoioi: s^doPo h ig n 
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sim: i 

ufatn^jjnt n^ftTwr: ii 17 ii 

gsiii aTJj i 

hRlaiw JTC^'S'at ftEilsB ■Ji'Jt^Hi: ii is n 

fegan jto; ii is ii 

Hi^i^ gijTarelgTreia i 

nniJra; gsira fiatw >151 11 20 n 

gsigiag sjjra si^ai: arenRai: 1 

H^i^TOW a'^sra >nin: j) 11 21 n 

aigt fl?i mi gg; 1 

amafeji mnPtHTfreau 11 22 n 
aananafaaan^, a'ng^: qinaa; 1 
^iiinrai mnaai »ig^ Sg qififa i| 23 n 
^wgftr: qinag ^mfta-qiq’ir 1 
a qtin; ^igavfja htw n 24 n 

’rag’s ^ WTO insftfi fira: 1 
sarow firsTO ftmiTO mftjroat 11 25 11 
sni: Rsq^gfro amna^ aafro a 1 
StTOTOlTOfiTOTOi ^afawgfamim 11 26 n 
ft’!?: anSj; fwqSq Hamn: 1 

^§5 ww?l WTOi: ^ei’S^fwaj; 11 27 11 

’TlSTO TOW gi^rTO aS^TO WTOWg I 
siTOWHwi ^wiRarf aitial HTOl |i 28 II 
si TO TO i mf Atmj asil wrofet 1 
swTOig ^H^siwrt wiHTOisfii ^wrorng 11 29 11 
mtfiai TOfmauTO asi UTTOq-aaiig 1 
wron s asm: as gSa asaiTOTO 11 so 11 
a atslita ggan to 'fos’Sa ai ga; 1 
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[PI. 1. 

ftgfw'Jn: II 31 II 
train '* 

XaA:!rsLi.tio:7. 

[YudHshthira said.] “(6) 1 (now) desire to hear, 0 Leader 
ofthe Wise, of the nature of the ^awfls: (7)Howhhe ^a^.ias prosper 
and how they avoid (the policy of) Blieda [disunion employed 
hy the* enemy], 0 Bharata, and (why it is,) they aspire to conquer 
enemies, and also* gain allies. (8) Disunion, it seems to me, 
is the root-cause of their destruction. (Again their) difficulty is, 
in my opinion, how to keep the resolutions of state 
s e c r e t on account of (their) large number. (9) I am desirous 
of listening to an ejchaustive discourse on this subject, 0 
Oppressor of Enemies. Tell me also, 0 Prince, how they might 
avert disintegration.” 

Bhlshma said ; (10) “Greed and Jealousy, 0 King, are the 
two main provoking causes of. enmity amongst the gaij^a s, as 
well as amongst the Kulas of lldjds,^ 0 Noblest of tho 
Bharatas. (11) One (of the or hulas) yields to 

Leagues ! th«it avatice, then follows jealousy, and tho two 
dsDgen. entailing waste and decay lead to mutual 

destruction. (12) They oppress one another through spies, in- 
trigues, and military force, by employing the policy of concilia- 
tion, subsidy and division, and by applying other means of 
decay, waste and danger. (13) The ganas which form a 
confederacy are divided by those means ; divided they 
become indiCcrcut (to tbc common cause) and ultiinately 
through fear they pass under the control of the enemy. 
(14) Thus, di%'ided, the gattas would surely perish ; separated, 
they fall an easy prey to the foe. Gatms, therefore, should 
always exert themselves through tho system of confederacy.’ 

» AtUt«crMlrs Ilka thoM a( Fatal* t '(or lo thla commgnltjr tbeeomaand ia war U 
•rriUd in two WtJ.fcjry ktnjB ot two dlOrrant houKa, whilo a Connell of KIdm roled 
•tha whole SUle aith paramount anthonty.' (Diodorot); a|io drtAo.Aj^ro, p. 35 i 

* CJ. Artfui^rtm, 37# t~i|rwirwftTfTSU«"n>l tj-tflfT »iinci' 
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(15) ‘jMiitenal prospenfcj is won bj the prowess of the 
confederated array, outsiders also seek the alliance 
of confederate entities 

(16 17) “In good ganas ElderS'hy knowledge 
Oood points in oncourige mutual subordination , bebavmg 
^^^tb complete straight forwardness (to one 
Cflother), good ^aims attain happiness all round Good ^ajias 
prosper for they establish aalid legal" procedures 
according to the Sistras, and the) are fair to one another 
(18) Good gana& prosper because tbey discipline their 
®ons and brothers (members, ‘ along inth the younger genera 
tion) 'ind always tram them, and the) accept (only) those who 
have been well trained 


(19) *'Ganns prosper all aidedly ns the) always attend, 0 
cu of might) arms, to the working of the espionage 
Service, to the matters of polic), and to the c o 1 1 e c 
1 0 n 0 f revenue to the Exchequer (20) Gams prosper 
eevusc they always pay due honour to (their) 

° fleers who are wise, heroic, enthusiastic and persevermg 
la the execution of their duties (2) Wealth) , heroic, versed 
in the Sistras * and accompUshed m the art of weapons, gams 
*®lp tliQ help less o ne s (■=meniber8) across nusenes 
‘lod calputios 

(22) ‘Ganas fall at once into the clutches of the enemy when . 

ponts dmen b) anger ilivnsion absence of nuUinl 
thtm ^ confidence (Ut fear) nulitar) v lolence tyrann) , 
oppression and executions (amongst them) 

(“2) Hcncc the L e a d e r s of the o n a s are to be obeyed 
though the Preside nt\ O King the jurisdiction to conduct 
comniuiut) should be mainl) ^ ested m them ( 24 ) 0 Reducer 
enenues, (the department of) intelligence and the a e cret 


^ * ^MMimUdaBdc**tf*»>cktlon.eTfnOithi*d»y menl-ff* .ddw- e«li 

** * »h ck d«oot» equ*l iy _ .. 

, U . to tho kMn»«*Md«lt.r.loaof thooght tie 

' ’ * " • m inforoMion wh ch we gitbered fwm other toarw- m w.U. 
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of the resoluti o.n s of state should remain in the 
hands* of the Presidents. It is not advisable that the 
whole body of the gana& should know those resolu- 
tions, 0 Bharata. (25) The Leaders- o-f-the-^'awcts 
having assembled should adopt measures ensuring the 
welfare of the (Janas. 

“The course is otherwise of a Gam which remains aloof 
from others, has severed itself (from the confederacy), or which 
is (in) strained (relations with others). (26) TVealth dwindles 
down and misfortune follows on account of their division and on 
their falling back on their individual resource 3 . (27) 

“Criminal justice should be administered promptly and 
by men learned (in law). tlTrough the President. If 
disputes arise in the Kula^ and the Elders of the Kxilas 


remain indifferent, (28) they destroy the race {goira) and 
dissolve the Gaifx.a. 

^“The internal danger is to be guarded against, the external 
iQt«iasi is insignificant. (29) For the internal 

danger, 0 ICing, is destructive of the very 
foundations in no time. (30) When (the members of a ffatw) 
cease to discuss amongst them on account of uncalled-for anger, 
on account of foohslinesg, or on account of natural avarice, 
there is the symptom of discomfiture./ 

'* There is universal equality by birth (in the Gams) 
Equality in ganaa ^ud also thcrc IS equality by (31) They 

broken up by prowess or cleverness, 
nor again by temptations of beauty.> They can be broken up' 
<11 vision and subsidy only. 

(3_)[»Tlie great safety of the Gartas therefore is considered 
^ lie ;n (the maintenance of) a confederacy 
only- f 

» Kulkasf*mily of ra>li, rrffrrul to •boro In wsb JO or famltvTI TI 7 

to lndlrldn.1,. Tba dutlnctbn U.l.ll m.inUi«u In our iJilSd “ 

jAjii ‘per hourrholJ/ .nd Vr he.d* nit w tnrba«_ yW pTMt tJii 

isentloa ol th* Balrerul eqiulity by birth iHogleul after tbo 
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CHAPTER XV 


Formation of New Republics 

§ 125. Confining our attention to the period of the sixth and 
fi^th centuries B.C,, we not only find the Bud- 
. ^ dhists but also the Jainas founding religions 

^ orpotations in the very terms of politics. The Jaina-sutras show 
ividuals founding new ganas and Kulaa which 
1^^'® name of the founder and sometimes that 
th ^ e-g., Godasa. Ga-^a founded by GodSsa, 

vV y dlissaha Gaxia , founded by Uttara ond 

th * ^7 ?®^jointly, the IJddehaGaV' a foimded by Roha^a, 

® . Ural: a hvla founded by Karmardhi.' 

know of schisms in the Buddhist Samgha, and 
*now also of the formation of new Prnighas. The pheno- 
enon of ne^ foundations is not confined to the history of our 
republics.’ The Mahu-Bb5rata points out the great 
M disunion and schisms in republics. The authors of the 

hatata were probably aware of such political breaches. ^ 
, ^®llas* and the two Madras were probably results 

*kis propensity. 

§ 126. Apart from disruptive instances, we have instances 
Ji'toricii [r„ti,ncfrs formation of entirely new republics. 

The Kurus and the PauchSlas who had been 
under monarchies according to Vedic litera- 
the Jatahas, adopt republican form of government 

’ Sr?" 

. T*' Me csllfd D«k»hia» STelUeln the ^oJAajcrroii. (Cb. XXXI. 12) 

• J er irallM h«l to Ko«!* (XXX 3.) 

*^t«io»li0art.n.p.4. 
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about the fiftli or tbe fourtli century B.C. Ab \vc linvc Been the) 
arc described as republics in the Artlm-Sustra of Kautilya- 
Another instance, Avhich baa been already pointed out by Prof. 
Rhys Davids, is the change of constitution of the 
Videhas.* They had l)oon formerly under monarchy according 
to Vedic literature and the Jiltakas. ^legastliencS states that 
republican form of government was thrice established and thrice 
changed into monarchy.* This tradition would have been current 
in one of the principal scats of monarchy of the Doab where 
ancient clironiclcs had been kept. 

§ 12G. Wo have, though a little later in ago, yet certainly 
reflecting earlier established notions, republican 
Art]ficial staEe coin*, struck either in the name of the G a n a , 
or of the country, and in ono instance,’ the gana being 
described aa the Protector (/rdfa*sj/). We have thus 
reached the artificial country or territorial nation and abstract 
government We find the ArjunSyanas named after 
one man, the founder ‘One of the family’ of Arjuna 
{Arjundyona).^ The national or the tribal basis had thus 
ceased to work fairly early, a basis which every ancient republic 
in sister races outside India was built upon and which also 
greatly operated m the establishment of the earliest republics 
in India as well, aa implied by the references in the Maha- 
Bharata to the Vnshnis and probably to the word goira in 
Chapter 107 of the Santi-parvan 

The recognition of the system of naming a corporate associa- 
tion after the founder or preadent helps us in investigating the 
origins of our republics The village corporation was named 
after the gramani,* Vedic charanas were named after 


> Indta, p. 26, 

* Mo Cnndle, Megailhenei, p 263, 

* Ihe VfiBhiji Com noticed nbore. 

* See Op. on Fapinl IV 2*53, 

' See aboTe, p. 15, n. 
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lounders, religious bodies took the names of their first 
otgaiasers, and so did ma> of our ropiibhcs 

As remarked (IV. 2 63 ) abo\e, the constitution of the Vedic 
penod ivas nionarcliical IMegastbenes also, as we 
have seen, notes the Hindu tradition current 
in the fourth century B C that after monarchy 
came the republican form All these data indicate that the re- 
publican system is post - Vedic and artificial, 
that it IS postrtnbal and plulosophic Take also the names of 
technical constitutions t raj ya , literally ‘kingless- 
(system), Svardjyot self-riiling (system), 
Shavjya, ‘temporarj rulership {E)stem)’ 
These names are not dcni ed from tribes , it was not that the 
tnhal names gave names to forms of goiernment The names 
of constitutions are artificial, philo'^opluc The tradition that 
there was firat monarchy is supported b> the Vedas the tradition 
that monarch) was rejected and democratic forms of goaem- 
oient set up is supported by the Aitarcya Brahmona 

§ 127 Again, in view of the above conclusion, take the 
tradition of the Purjnas that Yaudheyn 
M a d r ft, two cadets of a monarchical house 
^ the Middle Country, went out to the Punjab and founded 
states called after tbeir names This Purflmc histoiy is m full 
agreement with known facts corporate institutions were named 
after founders The Madras and the Y^nndhejas thus were not 
^“hea, hut states and artificial, ‘political tnbes/ Uke the artificial, 
fehgious Sakyaputras It uas the state in these two cases 
^hich gave the name to the citizens, o name which was artificially 
fnt'al, or m modem phraseolog) a name which denoted Politiral 
^^ationahty as opposed to what ue ma) call tribal nationality 
the light of this discussion, we can understand the remark of 
tie ancient grammarian (probabl) Vjadi) quoted bj Patauja i 

s h u d r a k a - M a U V a 9 are not gotm names, t r , Janniy 


» Em p. Tl »i 
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names) Like tlio Madras and Yaudhoyas tlieso nore pobtical 
nations, members of states called aftei two personal iinmes. 
Wo lia\e the additional e\idcnco of Panmi that mortial states 

had men of all castes not one gotra or tribe The A r u j a k a 
dcniocrnc) also, according to the Maha-Bliurata, was not 
based on tnbal but legal and communal basis ^Innj more 
of the republics had originated hko the Yaudheya and Sladra, 
Malava and Kahudraka, under purely non tribal conditions. 
The later states (Ch. XVIII) hke S u 1 a n kfv y a n a , 
Arjnnayana and Pushynmitra bearing personal names 
and names of recent origin further illustrate the practice 

§ 128 At the same tune it caimot bo asserted, as already 
Dutmcfoa betueen element is to bo found m 

SsmiutionJ”*''”*’ Hindu tcpublics Basis of every 

state has been in all ages and m all chmes, to 
a great degice etheue — -tubal or national Iho real question is 
whether a state orgamzation is jet tribal— primitive, habitual 
and customary, or it is the outcome of intelligent thinking, of 
theories, of conscious experience and ei^erimente The stage 
when State IS felt to be based on contract and 
the r u I e r IS regarded to be a servant of the ruled 
and when pohtical loyalty (§118—110) is even open to 
strangers, is a high water-mark of constitutional development. 
Voting and b a 1 1 o t- v o ti ng , motion, resolu* 
tion and legislation, legalism and formalism 
m procedure of deliberation, are other indices of that stage. 

Constitutions gave distinctive marks to individual pohtical 
community and converted it. so to say, mto artiacml tribes It, 
therefore becomes very difficult to distinguish between real 
tribes and artificial tribes, the ethmo gotra and the pohtical 
gatra Probably the early Sat vats were originalh a 

r the M^^ Andhakas 

But the ‘Country 
of Kajanya (Elected RuIeV).’ Ra.anya- 
Janapada, was evidently a political tribef a 
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political commumt}’', a creation of constitution. So was tlie 
*iIaIiaraj|a-Jan.apada.’ J a napada in sucli cases 
becomes a political unit, probably a city-state. The 
RSshtrikas and Bhojaa were, likewise, creations of 
constitution. The K a t h a s, on the other hand, might hare 
l>eeii originally a tribe, [as Patahjali's* expression Katha- 
j^tlydh may denote. J o f ? , howerer, maybe a secondary 
character. Birth {Jdti)m n /^tfjia-state was deemed to 
confer equality in citizenship on a free man. Kaflia- 
? 0 H ^ 0 - a and Katha-des%yas *nny thus signify only 
men bora ill the Katha country,' ‘men of the Katha-country, 
and the Katha-country and Katha-state might hare been called 
after one Katha, the political founder. The other examples of 
Tatafijali, go to support this aiow, viz., Karaka-jStiyas, 
^raka-deaiyas, Sraughna-jatTyas, Sraughna-deMyas, Smglina 
Knraka were both place-names, not tribe names. Karaka 
evidently derived from a river, in Psras-knra 
(trans-Kara district). Jati, here and in PSpini, VI. S. 41, 
likely means ‘birtV, not caste or nation.} At the 
same time it is not incompatible with the advanced stage of 
constitution-making that a commimity which had been ori- 
ginally fl tribal unit and still retained traces of its former 
organizatifjj^^ should adopt an advanced constitution. But to 
call all these republics tribal organizations, or ‘tribal 
rehufclics' would be nnscientific. Every state in ancient Rome 
Greece was ‘tribal’ in the last analysis, hut no consti- 
tutional historian would think of calling the republics of Rome 
Greece mere tribal organizations. 

‘ On P. VI 3. 42 ; Kielhoro. HI. p. 157. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

A Retrospect of the Period of Rise 

i f-S Tims A\c find. Hindu repiiblic*^ existing and floiirisli- 
early as the age of the .htareya Brahmana 
1 c a 1 Ancient Hindus had already dc\ eloped t e c li - 

Pro J ^ ° ^ 1 1 A of \.\nous classes with special 

niented^^"* foe each cla-^s They must ha\e expen- 

Po^it ^ s^btom3 for some centuries before the com- 
Aitareya Brahman" Xon the date of this Vedic 
dannni^ i^^^gartled as cir 1000 B C It knons King 

pjjg ®l^}i^>sonol Pi\nkslut whom it mentions towards its end 
date f tta ra /i » i u s aUo points to an early 

^dera/ brahmana The Uttara Kurus in later Yedic 

couiit^^ ^ mythological people with a mythological 

ther^' ^^ule m the Aitareya, as we hare already seen, 
(jjg' ^toncal coinmnmtv /According to the Aitareva, 

Was portion of \r\an India — North, West and South, 

Puddle^' republican constitutions Onlr in the 
(' ^hdlaiid (the Mndhyadesa), monarch} 

dbtr Wildland extended from the Knru land (the 

Delb) up to Allahabad the Doab between the 
Its Jumna ^ Turther cast in the Priichl (wnth 

Br about Magadha), there was according to this 

constitution called S d »i r (7^ y o which literally 
arp ^ ^ '^'^^Bmation of moinrclues/ i c , a federal impenahsm 
•^ue dominant member ( Except the Doab and Alagadha 


•^meJ thwc 1 


Ihc a«tir»y* *r? tt» Koru. r<««MU Ui-nAT* 
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tke whole country was republican was nearly the case also 

in the time o£ the Buddha, as it appears from Pah authonties 1 
In his time states in Aryan India, according to the Avadana- 
Sataha, were divisible into the classes ‘those subject 0 
Gana rule’ or repubbcan, and ‘those subject to r o 

rule’ or monarchical (Kecktd deSa Gaiiadhlnah, hechid 
dhndh).^ This order, m which the repubhcan countries arc 
placed first, according to the well known Sanskrit usage, 
connotes that preponderance in numbei rested with o 
republican form 

I North and West and South West were still mainly repubhcan 
in the time of Alexander Republics here, therefore, have ha 
a career of about one thousand yeais at least when Chandra 
gupta ascended the impenal throne | 

This was the moat flounslung pcrmd of the Hindu republics 
Tor national prospent} the Uttaia Kurus become 
proverbial For 1 o a r n i n g the Madras and the Kathas, for 
bravery the Kshudtakas and the Malavas, f or p o 1 1 1 1 ® ^ 
wisdom and valiant independence the Vnshrus 
and \iidhakas, for power the Vrijis, and for the p h 1 1 o s 0 “ 

pines of light and equality,^ for the emancipation of 

the low the Sakyas and their neighbours, stamp their mdehble 
marks on national life and national literature of Aryan India 
dunug that penod 


* Bb(w*5 •’c p 31 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Republics under the M a u r y a s 


§129. ^The 


PollCV of 

JjopMialuin 

Repnyjfj 


Maurri 

lowarJj 


empire of tlic }ifaiiryas incliided the repub- 
lican areas.] Greek writers siy that Chaudra- 
giipta won Arachosia and Aria from Seleiiciis.‘ 


Asoka in his inscriptions tells us that Antiochus 
his neigUl)our.= Antioelms licitl Sync and Persia. The 
i empire thus extended up to Persia in tlie noith-west. 
the south it extended up to the Tamil country.® | What wr.s 
^ ate of the republics under this gigantic monarchical system ? 
^ 0 understand this, (et us 6rst exanune the HI a u r y a policy 

republics. Knutilra makes an excellent statement 
that poUcy 

Acquisition (conquest) of a Samqha,* says Kautilyo, Ss more 
^ csirnble than on alliance of goodutll or imhtarg aid Those uhich 
united (i/i a league) should be treated uith ihe pohcij of subsidy 
. Tcace, for they arc uiiDiciblc Those n Inch arc not muted 
^ ‘ojJd he conquered hij army and rfjsnnioii * Then the policy 
^ is detailed' ending mtli ‘Mic. should the Monaicli 

behave iouards the Saniyha^’ etc * 


, paisagea quoted by V. Smith. Earls JU*U rj of 1\ Oia 3rd td pp. 145—151 
Uocl. Senea ll 

^Proved bj the site of tbe Jluati 'edict ’ 

?«s1?raigmRT5flR i cn'rgg’ai'i 

f read rj I Artha Saatra, p 376 

^ ^ ‘’PPosed to no aatisfaetory meaning It fan give the meaning 

of two,’ but they’'wiU be Hence I have proposed the atove 

«Jr«tion Thefurthcr u.e of m the wme chapter, ey. at p 379 and (he total 
'’tlf^ejm the discnation euppoH my propo««l Mr Bhama Sho-.trj'e rendenns of 
as those • farourably disposed ’ is far wide oH the mark. AS , (Cb. XI ] 

‘ Uet.ds of the method of cresting disan.oa ate giem m TP- 37G-70 ending with 
, see also ‘RajS’ sn ?l3 \HU r‘r- P* 
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’ In Other words fehe Maurya policy was to allow 
honourable existence to those republics which were strong an 
united in leagues (for these were ‘difficult to he conquered ) 
Those which were isolated were to he weakened by a policy 
of internal division and tben reduced by force j 

Evidently many of such isolated states had already come 
under the control of the Maurya empire when the Artha S^tra 
was composed The status of the confederate repubhcs vane 
according to their strength Some of them were treated on 
terms of equahty while others were subsidized and proba y 
expected to render military assistance, for ‘acquisition of army 
from them is a condition contemplated as against pure alhance 
{fwssiTH) The result of this pohcy was that the stronger re 
pubhcB survived the Maurya imperiahsm, while the weaker ones 
succumbed The Kshudraka, the M Slava, and t e 
Vri]i states which appear in KStySyana and PataBjali as 
sovereign states and in flounshmg condition,' existed on acconn 
of leagues and so did the RSshtrikas and B h o j a k a^s 
who fight ]omtly against Kharavela m the time of Patafijali 
§ ISO In the light of ascertained facts of the constitutiona 
BepuMcs uDder history of the time of Kautilya and Abxan or 
we can now underst-and the inscriptions o 
Aioka better on a point We have to recognise the republican 
character of many of the political communities mentioned b) 
ASoka m his inscriptions 

In Bock senes section V A6oka enumerates — 

(1) the Yonas 

(2) the Kambojas, 

(3) the GandliSras 

(4) the RSshtnkas, 

(0) the Pitmikns, 

(6) and other apar«?itos (Gimar aersion) 


‘ on Tio iill\ 2 45iindoa\ 3 02 

* //fllUyumpVl l»0fT fl*on pf lit Fmpiror AMrotcfa J 11 O RJ lol III p 451 
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BfirUBLICS UNDBR THE SLVUBYAS 

In the Krihi caitioii, only 1 to 3 me named mth the Bdditioli 
'and otKcr aparCuita^ * lu other A'ords, Abohn clesigna es^ le 
whole* (1] to (5) to be 

Against these in Kock Senes XIH we have : 

(1) the Yoiias, 

12) the Kain\>o}ivs, 

(3) the Nabhakn and tho NShhn-pnnktis, 

(4) the Bhojfis, 

(5) tho Pitinikas, 

(C) the Andhras and tho Pulindas 

Instead of avnrCinla they arc predicated ftcr , 

a>iionfl(sM?ic r (ij n - 1 ) i s A ft y a s >Ve know a ^ 
•^1 and 5 had non-monatchical constilulions x ow, 
questions present themselves. Wliat constitutiona 
the) occupy in the system of Asoka’s cmpite * - I'o ' 
the Knmboins, tho Rushtrikft nii-n ^ 

P U 1 n i k a s , the only republican commumties m the gro P 
To answoE those questions uc Imvc to e%amme t e inscr p 
critically. . , 

§131. mat IS meant here by oparoiitna ^ 

• ..shayaa’ A»ta^ m Asoka s piodma 

•' ■■■“ tmns mean ‘ne.ghho«Ts' ^ 

iolta™g that «pa™.h«. can “ 

two things (1) ‘the neighbours of the west, or ( 
»eighhours,’-thc states ou tbe frontieis oi Western . ’ 

states mside 1£ nc take Aparcuim m 
simply mean Western End or Frontier o! tho^ owty 

Iniba The Bbojas and Basb t ^paranta, 

the l! 1 1 . n I k a s , did belong to the coi 7 

™ Western India ‘-y „pam-a«s m the 

ho^as who wero in Afghanistan, can Korth’ 

6eusQ of Westerners That region is a way 


, « J 1? J i . ic®®' P 

^ rnruifwthr I (Cira3r),Sci«n J ft 
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p.l 


In anci 0 nt Indian literatuie Nor couM the Gandliarns )J 0 cillcd 
‘Weaternera ’ They were always counted in the North {UdJchh 
Uttardpatha) We have therefore to give up the ‘western 
meaning 

Then, they in Section XIII are predicated ivith ‘here’ which 
means inside the limits of Manryan Empire, as opposed to the 
antaa outside, like Antiochus, Cholas, etc The first meaning 
of aparantas being inadmissible, we must take the other 
one, ‘states inside ’ This corresponds and agrees ivith 
the ‘here’ of Section XIII The two groups are identical in 
predication ‘maide’ or inside neighbours ’ 

§ 132 Let U3 now examine the r dj a ’ vi s ha y a s Asoka 
always refers to his territories in the firs!' 
rajaviRfeaya* pocson possessxve Bespeaks of ‘my empire 
It wll therefore be against his known usage to call his countries 
‘royal countnes ’ He would have said, if he meant it, ‘mj 
countries,’ ‘my vishayas' and not ‘rdja vishayas* Further, there 
18 no occasion to refer to his countnes or provinces, as he has 
in the same sentence already said ‘throughout my empire 
^JRajavisliayas' here is equivalent to the apardnta& of Section V 
RdjavtsJiayaa should b# interpreted as ‘ruhng (or ‘sovereign) 
countries’ (or districts), inside the empire The ‘inside 
neighbours’ here equals the ‘ruhng vishayas' 

§ 133 The republics of this group, the ‘ruIingVisha- 
y a 8 ’ or the home neighbours (aparantas) of Asoka i\cre 
thus of the status which deserved the policy of peace or subsidy 
from the imperial Monarch They were self governing states 
within the imperial terntonal limits The list, of course, is not 
exhaustive, the emperor is mentioning only those ‘ filling Vtshayas 
which had accepted Buddhist teachings Apparently A^oka 
^^a3 not so successful with the RSshtrikaa as with the 
B h o j a s for lie notes the latter m Section XIII amongst the 
places which wore inclined to accept the Dharma tcachiiig9> 
while in Section V the Riishtnkns arc noted amongst those 
NNhero Aloka’s missionaries were busy 
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REPUBLICS U27DER THE SIAURYAS 


the n XI 

^“bhapank ti8 ^apitn.! 


§134 The Gdudliuras had alreadj separated before 
Alexander’s time from Takshasila, its former 
In 326 B C they were monarchical 
Young PoruSj a nephew to the great Poms, was 
t eir Ung But the question of the constitution of the Gandharas 
oes not arise, although ue haae evidence of their 'being 
republican about 20Q B C > In Section XIII of tbe Rook 
rociamations iii place of the Gandharas ‘the NahhaLa and 
^ ^ a pa nlf is" ha\ e been substituted These were 
Th ^^^^"hbours of the GlndliSras or some sub divisions thereof 
G ^ (VjlicipanJ lis ('Xiblia lines’) iverc like the and 

'c Tliree Yaudhc\ as or Three Silankiivauns, t e , 0 . league of the 
y!. one 'edition of Aaoka’s inscriptions the> are called 

^ fMUina which ms) mean the T h i e e - N ii b Ii a s 
HtJ N 5 h h a k a has not been identi 

I find tliQ name m the GanapStha on Panim IV 1 112 as 
The rule before IV 1 112 deals with deiivativos 
tepubUcan names, and, that after, from n\eT names 
® Ganapatha ou Pamm IV 1 112, gives an enumeration 
group called'Sna and others’ vhich contains names of fi5/ns 
founders of families (e^, Kakiitstha, Kohada, etc), royal 
^yn-isties (eg, Haiha;ja), ruers (Gaiiga Vipi'^a) and a lot of 
“Cure proper names Along with Pitala Tnksliiika, arc given 
‘^‘^hliTika nml G r n a' - >\~ibha The Grna Nabhas appear 
ot"' 1 republican group of the Rajanjas, Arjunujanas 

^ ^iVjJiaJ^a was probablj a nitional title domed from the 
' ^^hapeople The “Nubha line'^” (xVaJ/iu pniil/i'*)* winch were 
cntlj lion monarchical, were probablj identical wnth the 
*’iiaXubha», the Nibhas ot the ‘woollen’ countrj. 
biftcilir 


as famous for its wool 


Pj insiMil ota Wlhg h»r« *bo MBh U P , Ch 10' 

pnU them •l«>n5 wilh lh»* 1 wSU* and Sfbu abom wpjeno- to I* 


^ Pic ni 


ninCh 
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jrri 


§133 


What H .11 tlic couatitutioii of the 


Iho) nerc a PW]’'® , ,5,|t,n5 

l,outhoo,l ot Iho Itnshtnhas «■«> 

\WitUtlvc BraMdiaiia, the itonnil that 

TUc AUaic>a BriiUmnna e'v\a tlift it wo*' 'i/uians 
tlie institution ol monordij topieil h} tic j,, 

tliej uero at wm lutli Oic former*^ ^^c^c t ic ^ 
fluencet! by the Acjfin example ol tlicir ncighhoiir'i ^ or 

not call anj ol tlic group n kinpdoin but n ruin'p 

[listncfc There IS the (Icfimtc cxiflencc of the K h * 

Bnliat Saipbit V that the Pnlimlaa were a Saiiigha (^{iicuh 
^ 13Q Aa to the An (111 r ft s, the problem is 

There isnocorroboratiac cMilcnce ft ’ 


AadltrAs 


olChn'** 


TwogencrationsbefoiKJ, JJithct'Oie o 

gupta, the Andliras weic a great kingdom, sccont 
only to Magadlift* But under A&tko ^'c find them 
country* withm the precincts of Ai^oka’s empire 
that the Andhra power bad been broken under ' 
of Bmdusara Aaobas fatlici, nlto is ciedited ^ 
carried on the pohea of lus. fatlier, Chondrngop^ 
unifying India betwemi tlic eastern and uestern 
a^id to have annexed sixteen Capitals ' This ^ 
the land of the boutliern Deccan, as the area jy(^vir>s, 
already been under Chandragupta Xfter Victor) , 
politici&na fKautilya ig gaid to have been alive) seem 
removed the royal family of the Andhras, and 
a compromise allowed self government under some » 
constitution 

SiK out of the eight ra]a vishayafinre k^^o^vn 
been repubbe.n ^ Of the other two there is hardly onf^ 


* See tn/’^o Part 11 pp 4-S 

* X4i M on P*ninl V 3 114 p 45« BfS V . 

* Seft tefsieace to VUng ia V 
p m 

* JajMwal Tkt Emj) Tt ef H n^tttara J D O R S Vol II j 

* Tor »X« V IT* B Ra WUnr 15157—140 
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Mftur}a empire 
Kamliojas’, 


as to the constitution of the Pulindis The remaining member 
of the group, tlie Andhra, therefore gathers to itself the 
strongest presumption for haxing been a non monarchical state 
in the circle of \soka’s empire 

§ 137 The identification of the 1 « i rr n a s of Vioha is 
necessar} It might iiuidcntall} settle a great 
controa ers\ The Yonas of xVsoha, the nija 
lis/jrtj/rt Yonas, aaerc nithin the limits of the 
The grouping in A'^okan records is ‘the Yonas 
. , while in '\lanu it is ‘the Knmbojns and 
Tlicre is no doubt that these Ya\anas were 
contiguous to the Kambojas 

Kambojaa are identified with the people on the Kabul 
(modem /vnni?)o/i) Kow, who wore these Yavanns ^ Tlicj 
the neighbours of the Kabulis Tliej were therefore on 
^encar the Kabul n\ or rurtlicr, tbo) were ‘•iclf ruling’ accord 
*ng to xVsoka, and occonlmg to Mann* thea had lia cd long enough 
*^pr the \raan people to bo rcgirded as oeciipaing the position 
^ a fallen caste though thea had been a ‘ ruling people' { Iv s h a 
Tiaa j a t a a a h) Vcconlmg to the Malil Bliilrata thea 
'’i'i cossfd tf, rulers and were liMhg like Knmbhojns niid 
‘fieri under Hindu kmga* Ml the‘-c dex riptmns refer to the 
Conditions flieso \aa inns lould not be referred to tlie 
(il x\lo\iindrm founded b\ Meaander in the Cniicasus 
It "'■as no\ or a self goacnnnj; unit iind the ^Inredonian clement 
maalid soldiers who were anxious to lea\e the place was loo 
* |ul! ■\\ould lm%c nMiilcd thcm-^ehi-^ of the death of 

'exandor to mignte On the other hand we hue poutive 
'1 leucc of the existence of a (.1 re e k c o m m u n i t a on 
^ ^ K u U h Ti or K n b u 1 riser who Imil I een there for n 

It I' Strang' tint thn 
(It settles amongst iUl ' r 


I tm)f> l^eforo Alexanders inan<iinn 
‘‘"t fas not l>cen taken notice of 


^ ■*»*«• Lxa. n 1 $. 
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things, the vexed chroiiologiciil fjiiestion raised on tlie mention 
of Yftvaniin! in Prinini.] , 

§138. The Ivfthul-Ynvanafi Imd been organi^d in 
a city-state of tlio Indian republican type in the tin?n ® 
Alexander — a fact which comes in perfect harmony vith t o 
description of Anoka’s r a ] a - v i 8 Ii a y n. These were prohah } 
Perso-Grecka — Greeks or I o n i a n s who had moved and imniigm^ 
ted under the Guzerainty of the Persian Empire. The name o 
their city, Nysa, is a strong ewdence of their Persian conncc 
tion. Tlicy had been Hindnised ; Alexander's companions fii^t 
regarded them as Indians. As stated by the JIaccdonian 
writers the Nysians claimed to have been Greek in origin. The} 
knew their Greek gods and Greek mythology and tradition. 

§ 139. Their state was organised as an aristocracj nn 
their President was called the AJcouhhi, This word seems 
to he connected with Knhha, the Vcdic name for the Kohn 
, river. It means [‘the Leader] of tho People by the Kuhhli' (ri- 

Kauhhi). Alexander’s companions wero con\inced of tlie othmo ^ 

claim of the Akoubhis and they passed ten daj’s in Hellcm® 
revels with them. Unless the AkoubMs had been Greek in 
origm they could not have been able to show such intimate 
familiarity with matters of Greek mythology as they did an 
could not have convinced the Macedonians of their claim o 
kinship. 

§ 140. From the treatment of the Yavanas. the Kambojas, 
the.Andhras, and the PuUndas in Maim and the Maha-Bharata, 
it appears that their republics soon lost their independence, an 
losing it they lost their social mdependence as well, . and were 
absorbed into Brahmanism under a degraded caste-status ^for 
the Hindu can visualise banian organisations only in terms of 
caste. The result therefore was that these races were reduced 
into mere degraded castes living under Hindu rulers. 


Armn, BV V. Chup I.; Armn. /lUiAc. I. i^ete Arrian mtbout any doubt treal# 
them u Graelti or Indo-Groeks. 
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CHAPTER XVin 


Republics in S'unga Times and later 


§141. ’In the Suhga period vre hiive some oi the old 
republics that survived the Alaiiiyan policy. | These^ as observed 
above, v'ere mostly po^vcrful leagues. There were, however, some 
Individual republican states also in the Suhga period. Most of 
Ihese, now known from their coins, appear to be new states. The 
^^^jority of the older states do not come on the stage again , 
and the necessary concliiaon is that they were obliterated during 
lie Maurjn imperialism. Their next destroyer was the foreign 
^le of tlie Jforthern Satraps who had their seat at Mathura. The 
presence of these barbarians leads to a new phenomenon in 
the history of Hindu republics, namely, migration oi 
tile BfciongcT republics to Bajputana. 

§ 142, The Yaudheyas *werc one of the older class. 

survive the Jtauiyan empire 
but also the Satraps and the Kiishans. There 
“ c'-iJcncc ol thoit long life iJotU in (lie coins struck by them 
the inscriptions ninking adverse references to them. The 
“fmosphorcof the Second Century A.C. 'is 
’"Hof their military glory. Kudradsman in the 
«cond century A.C. describes them as “ rendered protd, as they 
hhavmy manifested llieirtllkof heroes among oil Kshalri- 

’ and “{rTio co?i»oi be subjugated'*.' 

They appear in the inscription of Saimidragupta* nmongs 
group setting limit to the Gupta Empir^lfour^c^O' 
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A 0 ) There is a unique inscription of theirs in an ornate senpt 
disco\ercd in the State of Blmratpur* mentioning the elected 
president (‘i\ho has been made the leader,’ Fleet) of the Aau 
dheya g a n a This is taken to belong to the Gupta period 
Their coins ^\l^ch extend from the Suiiga period to t le 
fourth century of the Christian era, arc found in the Eastern 
Punjab and all over thp country between the Sutlej and Jumna 
rivers 'Iwo large finds ln\c been disco\cred at Sonpat between 
Delhi and Karnal * 

It seems that before the second centurj A C the} had already 
moved tow ards Western Rajpiitana as it is there that Rudradaman 
encountered them, his own dominions including Marit Evidently 
the Yaudheya temtorj was lery large They seem to hn\c le 
their original seat m early Knslian tunes 

§ 143 On one type of their coins (Smiga period) they 
stamp the figure of a moving elephant and that of a bull An ^ 
the com is struck m the name of the Ynudhe}as ‘ 5 ai(dheijdnaJ^> 
‘Of the Yaudheyas ' On the second type they gi'® 
the representation of the God Karttikeja, tlie presiding deity of 
Heroism and War and name him on the com In fact the coin 
Itself 18 significantly dedicated, to the Belt} of HeroisDi 
In other words, the figure is their LaLibertc' Tlie third typ® 
is purely constitutional It is struck m the name of the 

Yaudheya gana or Y’audheya Parliament [or 

Republic] {Yaudheya GanaSya jaya ‘Victor} of the Y^audlieya 
Gana’) The figure on it is a warrior with a spear in the pose o 
a dignified ‘tn bhanga ’ — representing the type of their citizen 
soldier Some coma bear “dvi” (two) and some “tri” (three) 
These probably refer to their three sectionB, like Patafijah s 
tiika Salankayanas * 


* rieel, Oupla InKnpt ent p 2.>1 be boro tbe t tie of JJaharija llahi StvapcI' 

* UflWl ^ru*t I V Smith Cat of Coma I M Vol 1 p 181 

» CunorngtiBin O A I pp, 75— “0 Cunnlaghaffl, n 5 i? lot XIV, pp 141—^2 

* PattfijaU on Pe^ini V I 68 
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1 144. The inscription of the ynudhcyas proves that they 
had an elected Piesideixt. The order is issued 
stitutionYrora bv him describing himself as the 

notinmental records j n n f 

‘President made py tne g a n a o i 
1 1 e Y a u d h e y a s’ ^ It is not clear ivliether tie records 
found in the district o! Hoshynrpur are impressions oi official 
Seals or coins. 0£ course, the coin and the seal would bear 
the same 1 a k s h a n a s — tlie lakslianas oi the Saipgha. 
Thft constitutional significance oi the records is o£ great value. 
They are in the name of the Yaiidheyas ond their cabinet 
or executive committee. The latter ate called ‘m an Ira- 
din ras’— ‘those vested mtli the policy of state (' Yoilmjanam 
'lo’/a UmitmiUaianai)!.')' 

5 145. The Yaudheyas ate lost to history some time before 
the sevontb century. For VatSba-Mibira 
“ gives the traditional geography and has no 

living fact before him when be places them with the GantUiaras. 
The J 0 h i y a llajputs who are found on the banks of the Sutlej 
“long the Bahawalpnr Frontier have been identified as modem 
representatives ol the ancient Yaudheyas.’ This identification 
appears to be sound both on philological and territorial grounds. 
§ 146. The Madras who originally bad their capital at 

,, , Srikala and who gave their name to the country 

around gakala, also migrated downwards and 

'’tcamc a neighbour of the Y oiidbcyas. ' They too fought Samudra 
i’Uptn. Their further history is lost and they disappear like 
ffieir friends. The Madras seem to have been too conservative 


'»‘b).E.dh.i„™i.,ct.(.'.ri»i. or., n =3-) 0«.e‘rTr9‘W to'"'- 

■"''TO': 3 mr™.- .{inkj.-f 3v.r 

^•odh«\* rkrlumtol 1 I iv-” 

"{Ht) wUWftg hciUh to the Bwbmin *"'1 »<> 

'‘SttUffoenl VTitcs : ' Tter« U.....****** 

’ .1. i*. i;., ISSI. pp. »3S — to 
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to take to the now system ot issuing signed coins. They adlierod 

0 0 old punch-marked ; they Imvc not loft n single specimen 
of msonbod coins. 

§ 147. The M a lavas and the K s h u d r a k a s rc-appear 
Kjai”’ ka","'' ^*’"8“ times. Patanjali knows them 

- . , ,, , mentions somo snetory ot the Kshudrakas 

which they by themselves had won.. But in subsequent centuries 
ongor traceable. They were probably fully amal- 
to eifst ' "n ^‘"'"'as during their migration from the Punjab 

1 nn-i no'^ R Mrdavas were in their new homes about 

fnirnri * ip ’ ovidcnccd by the earliest typo of their coins 

time 

to hav Sakas. The Jlrdavas seem 

left iri Bhatinda (Patiala State) where they hove 

F~re“r nr dialect extending from 

the Sv P-SI- IX.i,p. 709.) Before 68 B.C. 

west ot Aim besieging the Uttamabhadras to the 

5 148 T I n Nahapapa.. 

Gautflminiif t. ^“bapjna is defeated and killed by 
of the Mbi'^ re-struck NahapSna’s coins, and the Gana 
date. Th the beginning of Krita from that 

(Kala-ininI™.)”'“TH”fr‘'^ 

Tip flnfisn>.v I: ^adc authoritative by tlicir US©’’- 

ns6 it to iids dly'^ The“L-r''''' ™ 

wbolR nf fV a. Malavas subsequently covered the 

beat tt 

Gupta’s onnnTto 4 - ^ mentioned in the list of Samudra 

■ PP ”ts along ^th o ther republicans, the Yaudheyas, 

* Cunningham. Vol. 1. p. 161. 

P-«.Jay„sr„, JTalK etc. 

WpAia VOL k?Xp 32p .... 

\ ’n Wl^-TPOTOIT^ imli gtn-^u* ) 
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the Madras, tte Arjunayanas, etc In the Gupta penod they 
retire into the Unknown Their era was used by great sovereigns 
of Mdlava from the fourth to the sixth centuries This would 
nofcha^e been done if the Malaga gana had been still subsisting, 
for that would huAe denoted subordination of the sovereigns 
using the era They certainly did not east in the time of Varaha- 
Ihhira (iyHo drawing on older inateriab) places them near the 
Himahyas Vataha-Mihira himself was living m 3Ialava, and 
to use so antiquated a datum shows that the real Malavos had 
for some centuries ceased to exist The Vishnu Purilna* gives 
fheii hter habitation (Mewar Jaipur) and gives it correctly 
§ 149 The coins of the Malavas* bear legends 
luB^htnl MdlaiSndm Ja^a (‘V ictory of th e Malavas) 
or, Jaija* ('theMalava Vict ory*), ^Malovalma 

(‘Victory of the JUlavas / in PrSknto), and 
‘ J/ d 1 (i t) d . j a n ^ y a’ (0 f - 1 h e ‘ M 5 1 a V a - g a n a’) 

The story of the name stiU survives in the close community 
of the Bnhmins called *M a I a v i s’— now Sanstntised as MdM^a 
fair and handsome people with marked mtellectuahty and 
sharpness of hu'^mess mtelligenee They do not many outside 
f^eir own community They had a colony as far removed as 
t^ie vicinity of Allahabad and are now found in towns near 

about 

§ 130 In the later >t 5 lava area the S i b i s also appear The 
Sibis were associates of the JlSla^as in the time 
of Alexander as a ^ery rude people, or at 
^\eanng \ery rude dress in war, on the authority of the 
*lreok UTitcrs They seem to have augrnted vith the Maloxas 
Rajimtana where atNagarincar Cbitor their coins arefound 

'‘rcstnick in the name of'the Country (or 

of Ahdhyamika' ^I'&i Janajxidasa }» 
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No record of theirs of u pcuotl subsequent to the first century 
B C has yet been discovered 

§ 151 The A r ] 11 n ft ) a n a 8 aa u people do nob ^ ^ 

Panini* or Patafijali, nor in the j\Iaha Bh ira a 
^ But they are added to the B'ljanja group o 

the Ganapdtha, palpahlv later as tlicv tonic ton anls the end 
addition cannot lie later than the time of Pitaiijali, foi in 1 
BC they aic in Bajputnni, avvav from the B'qaiijai 
tlic> figure with tlic Yaiulliejas and others down to the tunc 
of Samudra Gupta Tlio Arjunuyanas seem to be thus a younger 
pohtical community founded about the Sunga times (200 ® ' 


h} , as the name implies, Arjiinuyana Their coins vre msc 


inhed 

only in Brahrai script, a fact excluding the idea of northern 
association about 100 B C Tlicy bear the legend 
Com o£ the Arjuiiayanas’ or ‘Arjunaj/a7ra>ta Jaya', (‘Victory o 
the Arjunayana’ ]’ They are associates and fneiids of ® 
valiant Yaudheyas Madrakas, and hlSlivas in Rajpntana wi 
whom they migrated there . 

1 162 Tins migration from the fertile lands o 

The meanng ol Pu^i'^l) fo dreaiT Boiputaiia IS t 6 

republioaa * ’’ “ ,, tlicqe 

migration testimon} to the love of liberty whicii i 

unconquerable republicans bore ‘more than others as one 
of them put it in the time of Alexander * They heheved that 
the Yaudheya Country or the MSlava Country was uherever 
the Yaudheya or MSla va Gana hved and lived as of yore m freedom 
They would sacrifice paternal homes and lands to preserve their 
pohtical self and soul They would go to deserts hut live m 
democratic glory and rule in parliament It is a settled 
ptincaple of Hindu pohtics that freedom is more important than 


> It n for the first t liio found in ibe Oanapallta on Paulni IV 1 112 
Bee diacussion m § 153 qq Bharata repub! ea of Rajpotana 

[ir*20 /inflow Ww«jim T p 188 Rspaon IG ^ 

'MeCrindla /llexanderp 154 For they were allaohed irifife than otheri 

to freedom and antonoay {„ the oddreM of the MoUraa 
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home and IS to be presorted ftt tlic cost of tlic latter^ Tlie 
ropubkes seem to Imvo full} acted upon tins principle 

§ 153 In addition to Ike endence of the coins and the 
. inscriptions on the question of migra- 

aijpolAni rppnb* * ^ , .1 

BWaS republics to Rajputain there 

IS the cMdcntc of the M a h Ti * B h .1 r a t a . 
Jo the Sahilii-^'ar^ an (Ch XXXI I), the Jlahn ns, tlic Sibis, and 
the Trjgartas arc placed in Rajpufnm (jV a r lO* ''hilc in anoflicr 
place (Ch Lll) they aw in the Pun 3 fth Ilndcnth Clmpter 
bll (doscnbing the Raiasfi}a) is based on carliei authorities 
There the Sibis, Tngatt.vs, Yaudhej as, Rajan} ns, and Mndras.ire 
mentioned along ^Mth the people of Kasmira and Kehaya , and 
the Amhashthas arc placed in tlio same group as the ICshudra 
and JIala\as In Chapter XXXII (m the Pigsajaja) 
Sibis, Trigartas and Malavas are given along 
^th the Dasarnas and llidbyaraalvoyas The 
^dhyatnakojas wore the people of the town Jladhya- 
“ilca neat Nagari in the Udaipm state where Modhya- 
uui3 coins have been found 10 largo numbers Evidently 
^ladhyanukT had itot }ct passed under the Sibis and was 
the tune the seat of a separate political community 
Outlie route omvards (he nvee Sarasvati and the Motsya 
Country ore mentioned All these Ganas then were 

m Rajputana extending betu eon Sind and the Vindhjas It is 

uoficeable that though the Sibis, Tngartas and Amhashthas do 
appear with the llaUaas in Rajputana, tlie Kshudrakns do not 


U54 The Malavas lu Chapter XXX. verse 8, are again 
sientioiied mth the Matsyas The later data of the Jlaha- 
Bharata evidently relate to the state of afious about 150 B C , 
^hile the earlier ones refer to the period of Kautilya or earUer, 
hie the Aitha Sastra it places the K u k u r a b along with 
iladraUs, Yaudheyas and others The republics were 
still in the Punjab according to Ch EH 

In the data of lODB C tc. m Chnpter^vXH^^ 
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republics are mentioned in the Maha-Bharata which we have not 
met with in earlier literature. They are : — 

(1) The Ganas of J] isavasanleta^. 

(2) The republic of the (S fid r u s and that of the Abhl t a ^ 
who are placed in the Indus valley. 

The Sudra xepubhc is evidently the same whom Alexander 
met in Lower Sind and whom we have identified^ with the 
Brahimnical SaudrasoriSfliidrai/auffS of the Ganapatfaa. 
According to grammar it was based on the proper-name 
{of a man) Sudra^ not the caste name. The Five Kar pastas 
and neighbours of the Utsavasanketas may have been 
republican although they are not described as such in the 
Maha-BhUrata. Samudra Gupta® places the Abhiras next to the 
^(ISdrahas, and theE^haraparikas also in the samo groupi 
i.e., the group of non-monarcWcal communities. Probably these 
Khaxaparikas or Kharapatas are identical with the Five Karpates 
of the Slaba-Bhsrata. The Utsavn-Sahketas were xc 
puhhcan, probably founded by two men Utsava and Saiikota. 
We may, however, point out that sanketa is a technical term 
denoting an act or resolution passed by a republic 

* s-nd It IS just possible that ‘sanketa’ here originally 
denoted a state ‘founded’ by a resolution of the Utsavas 
The Uteava sanketas are located in the Mahfi-Bharata near 
Pushkarn or Ajmer They do not seem to come down to the 
time of the Guptas Hot only they are not mentioned in the 
Gupta records, they are treated as a semi-inythological people 
of the Himalayas by the Gnpta poet, Kalidasa. This would 

• Ft I p 74 » 3 

‘ Tbe other non mODsrcbUI CtfRimanjim Is SsmQdn Quptk'a lascnptiaQ are (1) tho 
FtStj ttnoi, (2) tbo Kako». P) Ihs Abb ic«*. (1) tbo KhtrapatiL** 

(S] the S a no n { r s • XisUlj* la h/iOB dovq poalihnent for deliiiHog# country 

(JaiwjwJopat'drfJJ. 11118) girei in OhislRiUoa Fri iJ S o • k *. along wUb OJadhlr* 
Hi»t l» lilrotical irllli (1) Xhe (S) hsi ima under nsonarehs according to innonpOori* » 
btrlog been broVea down in powtf they •«tB to bare oopied the coiuUtHtlon of 
ft«ljhhoar» '1}* 14} ha« been (isaed la a Utsr Inicriptlon by R. Ur nir» 
l.»l. tRl . Xn 44] Nothing laofo U known of (5) On 'FiTe* Kh.. ef. | IfU below. 

• V. M . D 4'4. 
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stow that Utsava-saftkctas had long ceased to exist. The 
Mahri'BhSrata in the same passn^ mentions ‘ very powerful to\vn- 
tulera’ on the banks of the Indus,^ They evidently are the c i t y 
republics on the Indus as they had existed in the 
time of Alexander. 

§155. Considering the power and long career in their new 
homes, the period 150 B.C. to 350 A.C., may be still considered 
a living period of Hindu republican polity. It was the period 
of rise of the Eajputann republics. 

At the same time that period was one of decay and decline 
of republican states in the Punjab and Western India. Par- 
thian Sakas and the Sakas of Seistan who overran those parts, 
destroyed their independence and dissolved tlioir states. 

§ 130. Tlic K u k u r a s whom the Artha-Sastra mentions 


KnVurag ^ost ill thc dominions of Rudradaman. 

After 150 B.C. they live only in the place- 
Bauio which they bequeathed to thc country they had lived in. 

vanished probably in the Mauryan times 
behind a single trace. 

heSurashtras also wore merged into common humanity 
about the 2ud Century A.C. 

§157. The Vrishnis of classical glory fell under the 
T » e ti 9 i B Saka barbarian IcaTing behind a couple of coins 


to tell thc story. The orthodox Brahmi and the 
lican legend, Vrishni-rajauSya.-ganasya' 
tns ya [‘of the Vrishni Rajanya (and) Gana — the Protector 
ohr ^ yet remain. But ut the same time the coin is 

1h script of the invader, Kharoshthi, as well, 

coin h marked with the state symbol the weapon 
‘ ° I: r a (discus) , which was their symbol according to tradition 
® early as the time of Rajanya Krishna. The legend is in 
100 E. C.* 

p[ “toTe 1 37, p, 40, Cutmicgtanir C o • « * r/ A n c » « n < J n dt a, p. ^0. 

njvstalea the disojor » whfd. but the cnlling edges end the projeotujg 
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§158 jit was the weakened condition of the country con- 
sequent on the Maurya policy of breaking up the republics that 
made the way easy for the foreign barbarians of the first century 
B C in Western India From Sind up to the Maratha country 
they could easily settle down There had been left no strong 
power to oppose them But the case in other directions was not 
exactly the same The barbarians proceed up to Mathura, 
but beyond there they are checked, both to the West and the 
South by the old repubhcans ) The foreigners could not join 
hands across their two seats at Alathura and Ujjain 

§ 159 The older republics in the Punjab, however, paid 
the price which nature decrees from freedom to force The 
smaller Punjab republics under the Mauryas had become 
mere constitutions ; they had lost their biological constitution 
and retained the one of political phraseology they were no more 
Samghas but mere Ganas self governments without states, 
states without power 

§1C0 Such had become the ancient Bajsnyas who 

Raja ay at come on tbo sccne a secoud time 200 100 B C 

to appear no more 

They struck their coins (200-100 B C ) in the name of 
their count!) any a ^ J anaj} a d a s a '* '*■ 

Numismatic scholars have taken this ‘rSjanya’ aSthc'well- 
kno^^^l equivalent for Kshatnya’ (See V Smith, Catalogue of the 
Coins in the Indian Museum, vol I, p ICl) But thisisn mistake. 
R u ] a n y a is the proper name of a pohtical people It is clearly 
giacn as such bj Pamm, Katyuyana and PataujaU and also by 
the Mahu-BI^rata Their coins are still of the old class called 
lanwila (bronze) by Puuini, (V. 1 25) I e , cast Their com vhich 
IS die struck bears legend in Kharoshtbi and is closely 
allied to tlio North Satrap coins, bcanng the same figure as 
the latter Tlus tolls tho final talc — the tale of tlioir ab'^orp- 
tion in the Mathuril Satrapj Their coins are found in tho 


• Cuntxiogban 6 .4 i . p bj 
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Hosilvarput District and Mathnra The former region seems 
to have .been their home 

Their constitution emphasised the * J a n a p a d a’, accord- 
to vrhich the whole Janapada was consecrated to 
rulership It should be noticed that Panini’s ride about the 
Ra ] anj a s deah, with Jauapacta’ The Eajanjras 
therefore, a democracy 

§ 161 Another old state which shared the fate of the 
Jiitar&ja Jana Bajanya ja napada was the ‘Maharaja 
ja nap da Their corns ongmally bore legend 
^ Brahini ‘Maharaja Janapadasa' (*Of the Maharaja Janapada’) 
t latterly when they passed under the influence of the foreign 
it Was changed into Kharoshthi * 

The state was old as it is mentioned by Panim m a rule which 
contemplates a man owing loyalty to it It is not certain as to 
Jl'h'it form of government they followed m the time of P5mm 
their sT&tem is clearly repuhhean of the democratic tvpc 
the Sunga period as evidenced by their corns Their com^ 
been found m the Punjab The bull with the crescent on 
0 tetei^e of their com shows that they were Saivn 
§102 Lihe the Arjunuyanaa some new repubUcan statCi 
' * n » r « t h founded m the closing and weak period 

ft*i^****^*r* of the Mauiyas To this cla-'S belong the 


r o wj a r fi ? ft a s of Katvayana and Pitiu 
iS u t a a ft d y a n a 8 of Fataiijab * 

, traced no farther, nor are tbej found earher Ibout 

® ^^nnkayanas we arc told by the KasiLl that the} 
in the Viiiika countn , a statement which is supported lij 
® Ganaputha which places them along with the Rajant as 
““dAudumbaraa 

Tiey had the Sa’Iropajitin constitution Potaiijah furnishes 


* CXnn4i^ls*ai C 1 1 p 6!) wlw them ly ftoilff Ifco 

ecu 1 rnB«p • rlit* wlrrwJ tu fcy »l»o b« wicl <>J. 

I m 

* P»»8j»Ue,nPi^j5,\ 1 5s p 
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the important detail that the Salafikayanns were composed of 
three sections. This datum helps us in understanding 
the coins of the Yaudheyas. It 'would not bo correct to say that 
they were composed of tliree tribes. The state ■was founded, 
as the name signifies, by one Salankayana, a descendant of 
Salahka which is not even an ancient family name. The three 
members of the Salahkayann Saip^a very likely represent an 
amalgamation of three small state-units. 

1 163 No history of the Vaniarathasis yet available. 
According to Patanjali the republic was noted for the scholar- 
ship of their learned men. They in this respect resemble 
the Ka^as. They did not however seem to liave any military 
glory like that of the Kathas. Nothing is known about their seat. 
To this class of now growth and early death must be referred 
the unnamed states of the Hsjanya constitution whose coins 
are struck only in the name of their Rajanyas (Presidents) c.y-i 
Zfnjamja-Mamtfaso (‘Of the Eajanya JJaha-mitra’). They 
bear legends both in Kharoshthl and Brahmi and they ure 
found in the hills. ^ 

§164. The Audumbaras are not kno'wn to the early 
P^niulan literature; hut they are mentioned 
in the GanapStha in the Rsjanya group of tb' 
publics.. They are placed at the head of the Puniah lepilWics in 
the earhei list of the Sabha-Parvan of the Maha-BlBrata (Chapter 
). Prob.ably they also were republican. Their coins of the 
century B.C. are found in Northcrij Punjab and they hear 
egend m Khaioshthi as well as ia Brahmi. Taraha-Mihira 
places them m the company of the Kapisthalas who are a twin 

assooiata of the Kathas In PatahiaU. They were somewhere 
e ween and Ambala. A branch of theirs seems to have 

mgmted to Ontch, as Pliny locates the Oimabom there. Their 
coinage resemWes that of the Aijunayanas in style. Their 


* C«nsu,jk,B. c. 4. / , P <a. 
’ Dnrs?|{tiCIV,2.B3 
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republics in s'unga times and later 

coins sKow that the Audumharas (if a lepub’ic) had an elective 
iig- They are stnich in the name of the community and king, 
%led His Exalted hlajesty’ {e.g. il/n^adcinsa taria DUmragho- 
« iosa I Odumharisa). The coins bear the ‘lakshana' of a tree, 
0 representation of a building with tall columns and a slanting 
roof which may be their mote-liall or some other public building, 
the figure of their standard which Cunningham mistook 
° 0 Hharmachakra. Across the field ViSvarnitra is written 
Sill a picture of the Rishi given. Probahh’ Yisvamitra was their 
niitional sage.^ 

The Kharoshthl script indicate.^ that, about 100 B.C. they 
under the influence of the Satraps like their neighbours 
th ■ finally ahsorhed. Ko later records of 

lon'^^ ^ound. Their branch in Cutch appears to have lived 
of ^fi*^** thrir descendants in the enjoyment 

f riame — the modem community of Gujarati Brahmins 

the Audumbara caste. 


L. pp. C6-6S : many of tbe eoini grouped 
the r»» not conue-totl trtth the AudumbaraJ Consntt also 

“‘bte note by him m A. S. R , Vol XIV, 133 C 



CHAPTER XIX 


Disappearance 

§ 1G5 The Gupta power struck the repubhean system m 
^optasad Rajaputam The Guptas, however, rose to 
* imponal position by their alliance with the 
repubhean Licbchhavis* which had suxvi\cd 
^ e Maurya and Sunga times and had grown highly powerful 
By had outlived their ancient contemporaries in power and 
8‘ory and lemamed the single and solo representative of ancient 

republicanism 

§ IGC A new republic was formed about this time on 
Poihyamitras mms of the ancient ones in Rajpiitana 

This was founded hy one Pnshymitra, 
es the name signifies The Puranas dealing mth the Post 
Pti hra tillers of Vidi^ and thereabouts mention the rulers 
B a new capital Kfluchanaka The Ket Kauclianal.a 
that IS, those who flounshed about 499 A C , the 
cosingd-ite of the Purunas,® were ^Puskya mitras* and 
‘**umiiras’, but the rulers before them arc kings 
®t^ntioned by name (e g , king Vmdhya Sakti, Inng Sakj’aman, 

] While the other Purinas put down the Puahyamitns m 
ho plural, the Bhagavata mentions the President Pusliyamitra 
( Pu3liyanutro’thaRa]anyah')t e ,itmentionsthe onginal founder 
Some copies of the Yishuu Pnifina aay that Pushyamitra, % c, 
ho President, was powerful and victorious ( n«deu*i. 

* Tbcir nams « jointly inacrited wifb tbo name of tho emperor Chandra Oopu I on 
*«« lopee,*! oola, 

* ^*ya»vai , III, 247 
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No dynastic %ure is given to tlie Piisliyamitras 
for the evident reason that they were republican. 

The Piishyamitras ‘developed great power an 
wealth’® to such an extent that they dealt a blow at 
ImpeTial throne from which it could not fully recover. ^ ® 
defeat inflicted by them on the imperial forces under 
Gupta made the dynasty, to quote the language of his son S van a 
Gupta, totter to its fall.^ Ewdently Kumara Gupta himse 
was killed.* In the second war Skanda Gupta remaine 
the battlefield the whole night and slept on the bare groun 
The next morning when the battle continued he succee 
in forcing a decision which entitled him, as the inscriptiou sa^t 
to plant his foot on the royal footstool, i.e., became entit e o 
sovereignty.® But it is not claimed that the Pushyamitras 
their head or became feudatory. It was therefore a mi 
defeat at most, or rather if we take into consideration the si e 
of the publication of this record of victory (Bhitari in 6ha2ip^^ 
District), it was the stemming back of the invading Pushyanntra^ 
The subsequent history of Hindu India might have receive 
a different turn had they reached Pataliputra and made it tie 
seat of their republican government. We might have seen a vast 
republic, vaster than the country had yet seen. But the issue 
was decided otherwise. The Pushyamitras retired, but the glm7 
of the Guptas never returned. The course of their weakness 
and decline consequent on the Pushyamitra wars could not c 
checked. There seems to he a strange fatality 
inthohistoryof the Guptas. They rose to power 
with the help of a republic, they abolished the ancient 

' For r«ferenc«8 to Parai;io tests •*eP»rpter, Pvrano Teilt, p. 61 »tid notes. 

* nhltnri Stons pillar In«riplion of 
Sksnda riupt*, Floet. <7, pp Sl-M. 

* Uffts^RMTfa^’ri.ns imriif liJui *• i*- 

* f«mft etc. . 

»S«linMl2 13. n,d The tmnsUtion «( tUli pans-;© by rieet Is conlaseJ ■"<! 
d'>es not rtprodaee the spirit of the text. 
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republicanism, and they in turn were shaken off their foundations 
hy a republic. The PiTshyamitras having executed this historical 
revenge vuthdrew in the mystic past. 

§ 1C7. ^With the end of the fifth century Bepublics disappear 
j. ^ j ^ from Hindn India. The old Lichchhavis quit 

the political scene, a branch migrating into 
^spal. The young Pushynmitras vanish in the air. The 
following century saw the final exit of Hindu constitutionalism 
froEQ the stage of History. I Ail that was good, come down 
froiu the age of Vedie PorefatheTs, all that progress which had 
been achieved since the composition of the first Rik, all that 
life to the mechanism of State, bade good-bye to the Land. 
^Republicanism was the first to begin the Great Departure, to 
lead the dirge of political Kirvapa. We have understood only 
one verse of that epilogue — the praise of the sword of destruction 
^hioh nature gives into the hand of the harharinn. But the 
other verses are yet a riddle. The real causes of that Departure 
Tillich the epilogue should discloso remain undeciphered. 

. ^roiu 530 A. C. onwards Hindu hLstoiy melts into brilliant 
•^graphics— isolated gems without a common string of national 
communal life. We get men great in \-irtue or great in 
crime~ive get Harsha and Sa^uka, Yasodharman Kalla and 
‘-aiikarachdiya — but they are so high above the common level 
they arc only helplessly admired and sacredly respected.^ 
le cotuiruiiuty ceases to breathe freedom. Tlic causes of this 
must be ii^tomal which have yet to be investigated, 
in Hun invasion alone cannot explain it. The Huns were 

'^lly crushed within a century by successive dynasts, let the 

®ld life refused to return. 


itc the liograpUy of Ilfcoha ly n*?» KaUl a «leiC«l ia hw lilHlmu (/-T . 
U5] ln*5 o* P"** dJItrtnw 

thoa.lmlre«l 
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(o) THEIR SYSTEM AND ETHNOLOGY 



CHAPTER XjC 


Criticism on Hindu republican systems 

§168. Before parting with the republics it is necessary to 
c-aaets some general criticism on their systems. 

iTlie !atos and the administration of law in the 
^publican states of India are unanimously praised by the Greek 
g and their praise is confirmed by the Malia-Bharata.^ 

ome of them, at least, were careful to preserve precedents of 
ecided cases in books. lEven their sworn enemy Kautilya says 
3 a republican chief in his state has the beneficial propensity 
o^jusfice.i ^ sense of justice was maintained. Without it 
of* Ot'Sczphne was another virtue 

, . Kautilya notices as a feature that the republican 

I® Was a man accustomed to discipline,® The JlahS-Bharata 
3 out, as we have seen, that discipline was maintained 
The both junior and senior, by responsible leaders, 

caders, further, made themselves and their « actions 
ar.* Krishna in the Maha-BlitiTata is reported to mention 
^ Jculties in conducting his federal council to his friend 
of V iotter rebukes Krishna for his want of control 

is speech in public dbcussions. He 4ld^•ises the ^^fishni 
* Or to cultivate tlic habit of bearing oratorical attacks with 
I ^tionce, and to sacrifice feeling of personal umbrage, to maintain 
to integrity of the Saipgha.^ 

^uuf-nrsfl fsa- I p. 370 

’51^1 lb,J. 

^'Appendii A. 
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. IllNOUPOUTY 

Likewise tliey m ere ahi ays ready to take the field Brat ertj 
was a pomt of ambition and honour amongst the citizens 
§ 1 09 As the Maha Bliirata says, cqu{t}%ty prei aficd in 
Principle oj the Gana This ivas naturnllv neccssan* The 

equality , . , 

more democratic an institution, the greater 
emphasis on equality must have been laid 

In addition to moriil virtues tlie republics had administratue 
a dm virtues They were specially successful, on 

^ ^ ° " the evidence of the ilaha-Bharata, in then 
financial admimstiation Then treasury remained alnajs full 
§ IVfl I A great reason of their pohtical strength was that 
ir I u t a , y gyatea ^ lepubhc was nattoninarms The whole 
community was their arm} They wer® 
citizen army and therefore immeasurablj superior to the 
luted levies of menarcliies And when they formed on offensive 
and defensive league they were regarded, as Kaotilyi says, 
mvmci le j Hindu Republics were prone to form leagues 
e eogue of the SixTngaitas of the grammomna 
the eogue of the Kshudiutu MSUvas, the league of 

Ik! E*I Lichchhavis, (the federated Afejjie ot 

faU Canon) the league of the Andhaka Vnshnis 
are examples la pomt According to the Mahu-Bhnrata it 
impossible for the enemy to crush federal republics 
tb r f ^ opinion to the Chancellor of hlagadha 

JfegadUa -‘bo cornered by the 

icL'fLL'''’ o' ‘bo Hindu republic 13 a matter of ad- 

llic CrcAl ^ T vocation both in home and foreign records 
trUuZ L" -“'1 “>o Elarat: also boars 

trade assotw/i T'f ™ ambition to bo the leader of the 

kZ7u rT ,7 '’“'■"g to bo a political 

and perseveransA T 7^ of peace and the act of war, discipline 
action, home and sT t"" ” ™bng and being ruled, tlioiiglit and 

■md b™ 1 1™ : ::;"r 

nml ctwen would hu^o been tlio rCM.lt of 
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tills life*. With tlu"*!.' virttii’*' and ilii'* » ulturo, thdre is 
no wmtdor tliot llu* Mivliri-ItliriMta kus that ihfir allinncc 
loiirtcd, uiul that tliov took di’li/jlil in u*i!ii(ini( thoir 
foe-*, tviui saw* tu lliclr inilori.il |iro->|»ority. This is c^jdained 
Ijy the fact that their tr.uniiip and goniii'' woro not one Mclcd. 
Tlicy wort* not s<il(«ly politio.il niiliiuN. 'I'lioy uoic ocnnoniii 
.iJiijD.ils e(juullv. Kiiurilvjv < liur.vctorfstf'- them as martml .«kI 
imhistri.il in tlu* .s.um* Iiro.ith; th<w wero hiri-Ctl to he 
iiiilu-itriiil and nnirtiiil Uv tlicir !.iw>. Attontion paid to tnulc 


Jnul agricuUuro kept their treasury und theni'^eKes neli. 

§ 172 . {n,i til.' ovidonco of the Crook witno^so'^ they were 
not only goml aoldiers iiviitit.iiiiinit o 'oty higli tr.uUtiim of hr.a- 
''cry 1111(1 skill in war, hut also good iign- 
< iiiturists.j The haml Yielded the 

(•nord suetc'!s[uUy, was iietustoim-d to use tlio s(^the wjtli 
canal tarilUy. |A< curding to the Artlm Mstru and Uuddhist 
docuiuouls, they were lioth agriiidtiir.il and n)dustn.il i 

§ 17 y. JSeparation of powers mid fuiutions wliuii 
'lill he Iiotieed in the d it.i gncn above for 
insl.vnu^, commmid of the mmv mid c\cratnc 
gOvormuGut amongst the Patuhis, judieuirv miiitarv command, 
and executive mithority mnojigst tlic l.iclichliavis. similurly 
riective gcncniKliips m several states notued b\ the Creeks 
ami eoiupletc absence of suredotni element m the duefs denote 
a highl) developed s.%giicitv and a vast toiistitutioual cxpencncc 
111 tile republics 

5174 ToclLiiiral booU li.ivc conic <lo«n to ns ore 

, , ol tlic moiui.clust school If Mc rccovcrct 

ciouH 

'■ndouhtcmv dholosethc tl.coi.es of state of 

'That there w ero such book^ is extremely probable The ’“'P 

Ph Dana imd Vrish.ii So.l.gl.o.n the Mnlui-Bhliata .nd.ca o 

pest cristonce So Joes the veo,o ... Ka-.W) o '. h.a. - - ^ 

quoted from another iiork, as the \ciso .s the on ) ■ 

the chapter nldch has repi.hl.ca.. ponit of v.en, the 
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being all a monarchist look out ‘ The discussion on the i 
A r a ] a k a state in the Maha-Bharata also shows familianty 
with a written theory of state of the Arajaka constitution All 
these data indirectly prove the existence of well considered 
philosophic bases on which repubhcan constitutions were founded 
This basis explains to a great extent the variety which we have 
noticed m republican constitutions They were not unconscious, 
instinctive institutions There could not have been a lack 
of philosophic thinking in the countrj of Kapila and the Kathas 
who tackled much more abstruse problems of philosophy 
thau state 


§17B The evidence of the Chains gatika of Aryadeva, 
®-Ojp«tiijoan a fragmentary manuscript of which was dis* 
covered by Mahamahopadhyaya Kara Prasad 
Sbastri,* establishes that the elected ruler m a Gana was regarded 
as a servant of the Gana (gana d&sa) The same 
principle 13 declared by Krishna m the discussion cited in the 
JIaha Bharata ‘It is the s e r v a n t’ s d u t y (d a s y a) which 
I have to perform underthe name of ruler8hip(^?toi/a 


§ 176 It seems that the Kathas and the Saubhutas regarded 
indiv doaiism individual as mere part of the state 

rJa.mo.! i I^ence they 

It <^h-Wl^ointo individuals 

ilr to tins 

ment as take gana, tlie Govern 

not lost in the'Ttate Tt tk' 'nduidual is 

tlio two t«i Q It betneen 

Tko enreme ea I ™ identical 

' t'- Arajaka state, tW No ruler state • Govern 


* Anbk ^ttra p 

* Arptndlx A 
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CRITICISM 051 IIIKHU IffiPUnUCAX SYSTEMS 

ment itself was regarded by the theorists of that class of 
state as an evil. Ko one was vested CECCutivo power. 

Oclylawwas to rule, and the only sanction they prescribed 
for one found'guilty of crimo was ostracism. The fiovercignt} 
of the individual was not to bo delegated to anj one man 
or a body of men. Of course, a atato founded on. such a 
basis, to be practical, must have been exceeding!} sma . 
Such states, however, did exist in Hindu India as notice 
iu the Jaina sutra referred to above. The monarchist ma> ^er} 
ircll exclaim: ‘No Government is more miserable than the 
‘Axsjaka Government.* If a powerfid citizen obeys the {law 
‘it is all well, but if lie rebels, he can work total destruction. 

, , , And the monarchists may very well pick up 

t.c., contract the republicans to 

justify their own theory of monarchy. But they could not ignore 
the ArHiaka theory of Social Contract as the primary 
basis of state. On the basis of a mutual contract amongst 
the citizens, according to the ArSialia democrats, the state wos 
founded.’ This, of course, was true of the ArSjaka atato.^ ben 
the monarchists postulate a contract between the 
the people (to take ofScc on condition to rule honest y an 
receive taxes in letura)’ tUoy clearly say that this con rac 
leas resortecl to tvhen the contract ol the Aiija .a cons ^ ^ ^ 
failed in practical nothing. Here wc find the monarc sh t » 
»4cpting the eocio! coiitrnct theory originally postulated 
% the Arajahas. ProbaWy a theory ol social oontrnc w 
common to all classes of republics Ita connfei-part, appM 
to monarchy, iras already knonm to Kantilya as an accepted 


* efr.m.ctataTnnRratU'tniii ^ ..omS 

* etwif^fiT lUl • I®"*- 

I /«W., »«r»e 19- 

* s« chapter* XXIV. XXV, SXSVI, aai XSSVn. 


n Mottn«hf, below- 
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truths Its origin in India is very ancient, evidently the 
most ancient in the n’orld ® It is to be lememhered that in its 
full exposition it vas a republican theory. Such a theory 
was of immense value in its beneficial effect on the rulers 
in general. 

§ 177. |The best test of the success of a state system is the 
, . length of life which it can secure for the state. 

The republican system of India, as a class, 
proved very successful m sociuing longevit}'. As pointed out 
above the system is mainly post-Vedic. Taking then tlie age 
of the Aitareya Brahmana as our earlie.st landmark, the Satvat 
Bhojas had a hfe of about 1000 years f If the Uttara-hladras 
and Pamm’s Madras were identical, they lived for about 1300 
years, otherwise for 800 years. The Kshudrakas and JfalavflS 
had long existed free before 326 B.C., as tlicy told Alexander. 
The Malavas continued on in Bajputana up to c. 800 A.C. They 
thus enjoyed free Ufo for about 1,000 yeais. And so did the 
Yaudheyas. The Lichchhavi record covers a full inillonium. 
The principles regulating the hfe of Hindu republics thus stood 
well the t e s t of 1 1 ra 0 . 


‘ ArthaSastraU 14), pp 22 23. ’aSlPI I 

•rpoplo oppressed by ansrehv made SUou, son of Viva?vat. thetr king They settled one 
•sixth of agncuUopftl prodaco and one tenth of merchandise, ,n cash, as his share King* 
«il4ne<l heremth carry on gorcmnjeiit (ynga) and WeH being (iiAema) of the pespJe ' . 
the meamns of «« see corresponding passages Quoted under Monarchy, where king’* 
cages are tnenuoned The meaning oj gwu hero i* in accoiiUneo with the sense 
of the woMin Menu XI. C2, and the Xl.tSVshari** drRntl.on of ihe meaning of Yog* 
Ueome* dear by the •uccccdinR hne where /nl.ira or ‘king 

fs.hnR in ROTcrnmenC is referred n., i« eonlrest. Compare aUo on ynya. gsi 
•memWr of exrctitWe semen' In the .Vrlha^ittra. 

' Kaufilys 300 Jf <i, ijnotei ft as a well known theory. Xhe Ved... i. « t ,».nn 

-.e S. ;i (£>.3»<|) = 


MV.,I.341R— wV Tftifsmwi vsm I wxntwpi 

xwi fn 1 


qmni ft 
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CEITICISM ON HINDU BEPUELICAS SYSTEMS 

§ ITS. ifiiit after all tile Hiudu republics, normally speaking 
<r.u "-ere net largo units. Altkougb they 

iuHmda R‘pubUoa jai^et iH many cases than, the ancient repuu cs 
of Europe, they wore , except for the J&lavaas and the Yaiidheyo 

and a few others, imniaturesj in comparasiou with e va 

experiments of our own times, c.p., the Unite a cs 
•Wenca, Erauoe, and China. 

[This smallness was the very wcalmess of the p^ >- 
i^ations and states which renaain smalli whatever t eir M t 
arc not allowed to exist, targe states rrhicii de^Ioped greedy 
fangs, dtivourcd up small sovereignties-’ Iho as an 

Taudheyas who survived mi^ity empires and grc.st ' 

"ere largo territorial units. They must h&\e . 
lews and rights Uhc the Lichchho%ns and Madras to the ar^ 
of their expansion^ They, on account of their largeness, avoided 
the fate of their early contemporaries of smaller statuie. 

§179. XiLo MaluhBhrirata says that 
could he easily conauered; that when an enrounter'took place 
between thorn and a strong foe, they brote like woo n lo 
3 ms not know to bond.* This was true of all d e m o c r 
*0 publics.^ Once conquered they ceased ^ 

community. Their life was so much bound up with their 

that HU provcdonly co-oxtensive with thesta 

and no further. 1 • j u *-1 v 

la tkc time dl Cbaadrogopta, they rreie discicdrted by ttor 
Dot Yen’ successful opposition of Alexander. It is 
that young Poms, Kin^or Tresiaent ol Caadtara, ivben faced 

' • ' t» to iK'l S** 

' TtB Joim jrafdlwta in the 5!jliShl»*y* SsmudtagopU. 

wtniifu »nir< ’o S" • 

. LXVI.a.7. {KumCj 

Cf. 5^05 ^115 n B^fll*'®'***'* • ^****,’'**, ., 

23 
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the foreign iiivadcis, looked towards the imperial po^’er 
of !Magadha, and that Kautilya, a man of Taxila, should advocate 
their abolition in his Science of Commonwealth. 

|It appears that republics were liable to fall victims to intrigues. 
In aristocratic bodies personfff rivah y and gr eed of power 
were marked out by statesmen like Kautilya, as the fit soil for 
sowing seeds of disscjision.^ Varshakara, a former Chancellor of 
Magadha, replied to the Buddha, who had said that the Yrijis 
could not be broken, ‘they can only be broken by mutual dis- 
sension.’ Sources of di ssensi on were not limited to enemy 
intrigues As in popular forms of government m all ages, bitter 
hostihtics arose out of discussions m the public 
assembly Krishna in the Maha-Bharata talking about his 
difficulties as loader, of the republic says that his heart uas 
roasted by terrible speeches Tlic IMaliu-Bharata (in Santi- 
Parvau, on ganas in general) alludes to tins sort of unpleasantness 
and the consequent cessation of discussion on public affairs 
uluch lead to final disruption of the whole body.* The 
Buddhist tradition in describing the cause of tlic temporary 
discomfiture of the LichcMiavi body-politic against Ajwta^tru, 
says that the laclKlihavis, ouing to disagreement, had ceased 
to tome to the Publu' Assembly uheu the tocsin sounded 
the call * Tlieii in some cases, the i)oliticians ueie divided 
m o^p posing parties This feature of tlic difficiilty i^ 
put vcr\ praphita!i\ m the tompiaint of Kri'^lnm. ‘A'' 
regard Altuka and Akrur.i, if they are iii one’s favour, tlicrc 
no greater miser)* for that man , if they arc not in one’s favour, 

* there is no greater misery for him either, I can not elect the 

'p^'rty of the cither. Between the two 1 am like a mother of 
't^\o gambler^ staking against e.nh other who laiinot 
‘for the \ietor) of one and the defeU of the other.’* 

Internal divson<uin is hu.l m the Maha-BliHrata to 1 h* the 


* K*«« An*'' 1‘* \ 1 el ,j Iff \|\ , 

* ■'./*. is3< wi a 

* 'it- 
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real danger to a repuljlic. Fear from outside enemies ns compared 
to tliat was ‘notlung.’ 

§ 181. D i s s e n s i 0 n s led to hrcahing-up of gams. By this 
as pointed out above, we should imderstancl that sometimes 
schisms occurred and new states were formed. Thus small units 
to start with, and a tendency to become smaller, jealousy 
and rivalry amongst politicians, and license in public speaking 
seem to be the chief points of weakness of the Hindu 
Republican Polity. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Ethnology o£ the Republics 

§ 182 Mr Vincent South m a letter^ raises the question of 
raised by etUnologv of the gams As the matter is 
put m issue b} an authority of the position of 
Smith, I think it incumbent upon me as the student of the 
to discuss it 

^hr Smith is of opimon that thev were of MougoUan. origin 
9 the Tibetans “1 behcAc” [he writes] ‘tlntualato as the 
A 0 the population of Imliawasiprgel} of Tibetan 
^^acBnities, ermb nosed people — see the Bharhut '’ndSflnchl sculp 
^ tuies The Lichchhans certainly ■ft cie such, and the customs 
^ of bill men give the best clue to the working of the gams I 
ink both Buddha and MchaTiri ft ore cssontiall} hill men of 
^ scini Vongohan type, ei.on if they did adopt Magian features 
^ into their teaching You maj, of course quoteme as voupropooe 
to do 

1 183 There arc a few facts which are supposed to lend 
i^sUnecof some strength to this mow, and I should deil 

Covertment ^ With thcin first , Somc of thc minor republics 
occupied ^ alleys of the HimaKj as And m the 
humbi > alley "an old form of electnc goiernment ” as brought 
tohghtbjMr E H WaJsb, prcifils Mr Smith has referred 
to ^Ir ^Yalsh’s dcscnptioni* in the Indian Antiquar} (1900, 

P 290)* Once e\er} three je^rs nccortling to ^fr Walsh’s 
^^^cripti on, the Mllagcts assemble at a fixed meeting phcc 
* DstMib, SjihNoTember 1917 

’ Bat tliB paptt cl llr ft*l»hwM»ot Wow fc>n» *'>'1 «c-oant lo lie lodUa 
^aUquirj ia»\ not be itnetly *«-ur»to beu»2 biwl on k oeir* pip r repart. 
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and present to the two who act jointly representing 

the two divisions of the valley as heads of the local adminis- 
tration, a list of their elected headmen of the villages. 
iFrom the list the ICongdus select the names of foiii persons 
whom they consider to he the most suitable to be the next Kongdus 
Then they throw ^vith three dice, m the name of each of the four per- 
sons they have selected, and the two who obtain the highest 
throw are chosen as the Kongdus for the coming term of tnree 
years This ceremony takes plac e before an old stone altar 
sacred to the deity of the locality before i\hich is placed the 
banner the insignia of the Kongdn’s office The newly 
elected Kongdus do not enter on office at once This is done 
in the eleventh month when another ceremonj takes place and 
an yal is sacrificed at the stone altar The new Ko ngdus place 
their hands on the bleeding skin and take an oath on the sacrificed 
yol that they will administer justice even between their own son 
and the enemj The Kongdus say t hat tlie}^ do not hold tlicir 
power from tlie Tibetan goveinment but the local deity, that 
they originally got the banner from him and ha\c always held 
their power from him *Tlie administration’* says Mr Walsh, 
‘is thus theocritic as well as elective ’ 

§ 184 Mr Vincent Smith, m his note m the Imhan Anti 
Cntwistn qwar}, opines, “I ha\e now come across an 


“observation wbicU suggests that tribal cons 
titution like that of the Yaudhejas may have been of Tibetan 
“ origin Again ‘ for the purpose of illustrating ancient Indian 
‘ ‘tribal constitutions this slight abstract of Mr Walsh’s paper 
‘jiuffices, because no record exists winch gn es any details of such 
cousututions Nothing hkc proof on the identification of the 
\ audho> as as Tibetans is suggested, and it is liard to see why the 
ritiotm ilUwtralmn should ,cr^o to fill up tho vacuum of Indian 
. ctaiK ]?ecau,o no detail of Indian conatitntions was known m 
1900, was tho gap to bo filled up from 1, hot » Kou as the details 
are orthooming, ,t mil admitted that there is not the slightest 
rcsomhlaiico beta eon the eeremons of the Clinmln salle, nineh 
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loyal courts and deceived people in darkness ns a living figure. 
One is tlic roprebentation of tlic home t)'pc nnd the other foreign. 
In Indian nit there is a tendency to devote pointed attention 
to the foreign and qucci, as tho Hindus do to*day in their national 
pageants. Tho man which the Hindu saw every day, namely, 
one like himself, did not interest the aitist and lii.s public so 
much as tho outlandish, the uncommon, the d w a rf, the lioii’ 
rider, tho snake- m a n and tho snake - ico in a n tho 
Yaks ha, tho Abyssinian, the mischievous alien slave. 
Incidently when the Sriuchi or I^harhut artist has come to deal 
wth his own kings and queens, women and boys, ascetics and 
trees, the virtuous elephant, and the surgeon monkey, he 
has anticipated this ethnological controversy. I venture to 
challenge any one to show the smihnosc or the high cheek bone 
or any outlandish element m those repiosontfitions.* 

§ 18G With regard to the general suggestion as to tho Mon- 
Alleged Mongo goliau basis of India’s population “as late 
ind^ELn^ Vor»iV centuries A.C./’ no amount of 

in early cEntiiue«. /‘it IS possible”* or Opining can satisfy me or 
one who reads in the I\Iahabhasliya that 


Some of these lelitfs were evidentiv prepared from des gns ereeiito>'l by other haniN 
an I >8t at«!iatisimpi=<l by th© exptcwion r u p i k aih m a pre.raiei by the ivory 
oarTera of VtdiAa iq ^ jculplora as 

WBed by rae above la n t quite an, table 

Slyfneud Me Pandiy hu dr^vrn my atteniwa to Prjf GrunwedeTs cancltzsit'n 
on the aubjec. vhich .uot ss follow, — 

another ah P that lived side by «de m India were di tinguished from 0“® 

mIdr Zf ' ■» 

fcrciHn nalinn swi sn .ttempt, fur icsUnce. to represent 

represented nd ^ t besidee mythicnl foreign peoples two figures are 

.r”.rnt;"rt.r O„.ot.t.he.<,.., e.e.,.g"„orot .b,Ard.» W • 

tbj. same Lore holds a h " h ''liol' lead snrptis-s one 1 

et th.r .rn.e.I^lo:. ™ ff"'”'" The whole 

e.«.»t .. the „,„do. ,.d,.. „ ele'planta!!'.” ‘ 

with tall Lnd 3'wg”'ej'‘",°'‘'g'!?''f “ 

aisBomouhatharsher’* ,a * ®>»arhut tho eame type appears but 

■ £ ?.. /nd ^nf.WOO.p 29o! Ttana by Burgee pp. 33-34, 
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tfip n ru h m i !i mill Imd f » i r iitul fair liair {i^; 

nn I*., V. 1 Ur») r\ml win* n'luli in tli*’ f! o ji n t lui 
^rulijijiMin tlml Uip V j\ 1 A y a win Ptill ii 1: 1 n or wliitc 
^'I'l wlm uMtU in tlip Dlmrnin-Sristr.n that the fin dm 
"■etna 11 was stil) th,* Mtiiirk h ciMi I y* of the land, 
reimhlifs, n*t wo Imvo hnd nr.ihmim, Kfilmtriyn'i, 
i”id^ fiiidr.n. The (Irooki*ii\v thorn nnd admired their 
physimio frnin their jmint nf view. They could not liovo jtr.ii'^cd 
Sfiuh-nosos, .\n ounre of ovidonro is wpii»hter than tons of 
theoriox, )m* it ethnolupy or tndolopy. 

51R<. riie laehehhavi** ulio'-o form of re)>iil)!ienn govern* 
imoit was nolieod hy orientaH'^ts in the first fn* 
^tanee,nttmotednu^<•h attention and curiosity, 
ai\d p.ivo rise to various apecnlations. Mr. 
incent fimitli wrote a short p.ijwr on "Tiiictan nflinities of 
IQ wclichlmvis."* This paper is rcfcrrctl to in succossivo editions 
° t History, and has Wn often taken by others 

tis having cslnhlishod its thesis. 

Mr. Smitli liases his theory, firstly, on an'nllegwl custom 
Q exposure hy tlie Idchchhnvis of de.ad human bodies, a custom 
" says also prevails in Tihot . and, secondly, on judicial 

procedure of the Tdrhchhavis which he tliinks has a very close 
resojnhl^j^j.Q ^\ith the procc<l«re followed in Tibet An oxaimna* 
tion of the two data sliowa that the exposure of the dead as 
fhe usage of the Liehchhavis of VaifidU” “in ancient times”* 
Useicistonoconly innii.?takcn imagination, and further tlmfc tlierc 
cs’on a remote resemblance in the two judicial procedures. 
Mr. Smith relies on a Chinese legend saying that the Buddlia 
Vaisali ohsorvcil a cometory under a chimp of trees and had 
the cemetery dcsc-rihod to him by ^tishis : “In that place, the 
^^corpacs of men are cxposcil to he devoured by the birds ; and 
there also they collect and pile up the white hones of dead persons, 

■''■s you perceive ; they bum corpses there also and -preserve the 

‘ anl . lOOS. rp. 233-33. 

//ulory o/ 7, »?,/!, 3riJ «1 p. IS". 
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[PT. 1. 

‘bones in heaps. Tlicy hang dead bodies also from the trees; 
‘there arc others buried there, such as have been slain and put 
‘tiulcathby their relatives, dreading lest they should conic to 
“life again ; whilst others are left there upon the ground that they 
“may return, if possible, to their former homes.’’* Now this, is 
the passage (1 have quoted it in full) upo"n which the wliolc theor}' 
of the exposure of the dead is based and on the basis of which 
l^Ir. Smith has considered the Liehchhavis to have been of 
libetan origin. The passage is from a legend in Ciiina of about 
1,000 years later than the time of the Buddlm, and as such 
it is worthless aa a piece of historical c\ndenco for contem- 
porary details. But the passage, however, as it stands, is 
innocent. ^ To one acquainted with the standard dramas of 
Sanskrit literature and the social and religious customs of 
the orthodox Hindus as they have prevailed, the passage 
connotes differently, in its natural way. Atypical 8m a- 
Sana, ‘cremation ground,’ is what is described. In some 
cases, as it ig enjoined in the Dharma Sastra a dead body 
caiiuot bo burnt but has to be either buried or c^qiosed, or in 
t ie anguage of Mann, “to be tlu-oum in the forest like a log 
0 woo ® (and for that I hope no one including orientalists 
would dare to call the author of the Murtava Code n Tibetan or 
arsi) Dramas and fictions in Sanskrit are full of allurions 
tpenbemgeKecuted..ttl,eSm„^,x„„ ,, hanging 

twelves by a tree >n tbe S „ „ , g „ „ he practice 

to-day"® is observed oven 

toMr^dm-rt according 

tbetwoonmmalprocednre s. I quote in the tootnoto* the rvhole 

ttna charged "thiB w a nsalo/acto^mTl.™** bronght and presented to them. 

on at once deciding '‘he is a malefactorr’ dispose 
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i;THSoi.r.Y or Tin: 


rtliouf tin* twn pnMc*hitp. in Mr. SnuMiV ov>n vonI‘«. 
tiioro 1 onip \ns(in \iy U>iU l\\\\rr-‘ .'hd ucmld slmw 

dut It {>, iinpo'--.ililo ‘to jh’-rvphc’ tlto all«‘cc^l 'rc'cniM in' e.’ 
I Wiy lioro rofcr tin* fo.Mlpr l<» tlip inti'rpri t Atmn of tlio l-i{h( lili.w i 
proroiliifp gisou alHuc and its toinpiri'-on tltc ))roro(lurc 


^ a ThM tortTnt''f H-s i » if <• H > (f* i'f jr hcitl 

j_ rnairi» i }il , if t) n riiTi(«,TP **lliU tntti 0 It I » cu’pnt,” lli<*4 rt* r-w 

•'« It iKi'i* Mfii« |i k tnO!wt<r‘* wiih oi iwifJi'C »nT p'Mil). t*i^y 

' lum t> i»>« IliAlnili fWinrl iit iKa rt)«t>'i« or ntry *!•*» 

tl.** cntltrt, I'lK-VtrCf* Jiln, If k* l•^ t'll i' rui i>, i'i'fc 

«n»In .fif^ traud-r 

W-a Ttfjr 0..O In^uir^ InM tkv tD*lt*r an f t Iti. if hn U' tmttvnt. but 

t**'''!. thrjr (rAU'frt bln lo iS» Tl't *!••> I »Tinj oWnnl lb» *»mB 

(nnitrrbia i > tbf (cbi'f niti.irr), )i" » 5 'Ib t' Op t r”'V* 

• t I B f t > lb« rl_^U The pi/) ini » l! " m»tt'P H b* b' Ijinoe'rl, 

,{ p*i*p« th- tK>tb of rttrul^iHi 

**''^^*^ I"* ‘T'PtP li I* wt Mph, i» btnhv •h'tm I'lrh » orlw n 

flir ™ * rinahmenih a*ar)'l Tbp f»/l tn'a'irrd tb" fo’pr** 

-^s-b) ihUiUrtUcl j>fin.unpMa.u.l»bpvnVif« [Ji\/M'a3' I D'iJ-ij 

OntbrtMr V.Fm,U, obyncf 

n»'* In ihit conr'ipatftl jtfocp I ifi* af<* Pi^bi l*i nunbpr, BiHfly ,— 

1 .\m*i an 1 ffolociton of pn«>n<T h<f'pp tli« *ra|pr» ’ 

2 Fwiuiry by the |l uKAdtAiyi nuMMaf J 

^ , l»n, da. irMintd 

^ Do d» fuitilAnn) 

* 1><». d> >lf)ilofiU. 


l> Troiluctliir lefow ibp.S»B)/.if.. 

‘ lh3 da. ty’ioJ/i 

8 Final Ju Igntrrti by the /'/■!, »b«> i» bound to (ollotp fiipil mittun rtjlM in 
aarardbiR the f-onaUt 

itapp* in the Tii'ctan jtt »ceJute, at draenbed by Itabu b*tat Chandra D»», 
^SB 1894. j,^ 3| exactly •miUrs^ 

I* acea^d jKT'rn Is atre«tsl and amt to the loch up . 

- He it watohm), treatoil kindly, and miklly tntem'gitevl . 

He IS KubjrcUO lo A indd but iniaule interr '.lalian cnllwl /omli and his 
antwen am netod down , 

4 Ho Is rxaininpd tnoro atnotfy and whipp'd at intcrrsla, this is celW 
T'sAuN.di I 

® H he mskei any bind of coafet'ton true oe false ho I* subjected to forthtr 
p olongptl cstunintllon, repeated wfapping’ *"'1 tortura of parious 

binds ; 

® U the easels sednua and the Goremment becoitiei a pirty , he is taken to 
the Kaloas or 3Iiaisters' Cuart , 

.7. This Conft aucfcsts ts the Oy<iH»Aa6 (ReS^at). which Is the htshest Court of 
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of the g a n a as mentioned in tlic hlalil Blmrata ^ The 
Lichohliavi procedure was based on lulcs ulucli norc norniall} 
common to g a n a 8 

There are circumstances ulucli wlieii tahen mto consider 
^Cr?mUU ‘ atioib leave Ho doubt ns to the Hindu nation 
procedure ality of thc Lichclilinvis Both the V i d c h a s 
and the Lichchhavis had a common national designation ‘the 
Vnjis’ In other ^\ord3, they were tvo bnnehes of the 
same nation No one responsible uill venture to suggest 
that the Videhas were also Tibetans 'Ihe very colonization 
of Northern Bihar by the Vcdic Videhas is recorded ® If the 
Videhas were pure Hindus, a centre of Upamshad philo 
Sophy and orthodox theology, thc Lichchhavis who I'cre 
a ramification of tUc same nation could not have been 
balharians The Lichchhavis were at Vaisall And the 
BurSnas as we haie seen connect the Vaisalas hie the Videhas 
with a well known Aryan dynasty They were not hmanointed' 
rulers, a term applied by Hmdu writers to barbarians settled 
in India The Anguttara Nikaya contemplates the Lichchhavi 
rulers to be “anointed* rulers, abhMia. hie any other 
Kshattriya rulers The Jataka mentions the celebrated lake 
which was jealously guarded and in which the gana (repubhean) 
rulers obtained their Ahlnshela^ The Buddhist literature 
unammously treats them as good Kshatnyas 

§ 189 Their name according to the rules of grammar is a 
eriva ive o the word L i ch chh u e followers or descend 
aBts o£ Lichelihu which m Sanskrit would be L^ls^ln 
Tho “ a mark and Likshu is connected with it 
The name m^ght have ongmated o n account of some feature 

may bs approv^e^d ” P“"‘''^meata menl oned in the dscisioa 

Tho 'IZl' „v»<=J by thn Bala* La aa only 

inggcatedbylheCourtof a «£ the three pnaishmonts 

,1" ' 1003 p 23. 

1 4 1 123 4 130 

• ' .dn<« 1 01 n. , 



ETUKOLOQV OP THE EEPUBUCS 

nnrks 'riio namo LaWimina is a similar instance Lachchhi in 
ihai andtlioDoaliisa lerj common name to cl« denotme 
0 pme tiling A man born nitli some prominent black 
lue marl on liis person easily acquires the name 
MSO The Jin 11 as, neighbours of tho Lichcliln™, are 
stjled V a s I s li t li *1 s in tlie MaUiipin- 
1 nibbiina Suttn * and Yasislitlift is a well' 

I ^ The Mahripannibbina Sutt-iis not 

^or of craft} Brahmins of the type reputed to concoct 
geneologics for barbanau rulers 
191 There is some discussion about the ongm of the 
'i* Sakyas also Non the testimony of the 
^ Tull autbonties is unanimous that the Sakyas 

ad\e ^ of the Aiksh\ukas This is admitted by the 

lud Turilms, which phee the Buddha his father 

Buddh^ Iks hi Sku house Contemporaries of the 

ctajm h whom was Aj'ita Satin, king of Alagadha, 

(j£ ^ as a Kshatnya* As we have seen m the history 

the T repubhes and the Pur’lmc detail about 

iffer i^tadras, the state community w as called 

jg ® ^ider We find the same origin of the Ssl^a Com- 
agre ^ hy the Buddha himself * Tliat luster} of origin 
“tio^ ascertained history of similar republican found 

of A That history therefore should be accepted — thit a cadet 

^ hvaka king founded the Sak^an republic chnstened 

his name 

0 , 5 /^^ tradition of an ancient and obsolete custom of 
aistertri ^ 

Scholars amongst the Sa^as had misled some 

theories of race ongins Such ancient and once 
accepted by the Yedic literatiue to have 
^ orthodox race Buddhist tradition also does not 
^^fothe Sakyas It extends it to the Ikshvfiku royal dynasty 


* A/cAiljiartniUdtia SuMa V 10 
’ A/oluj>i7riRti6ii«(tXKM« V 31 

• <lm6<if)Aii Sv/a 1C , 
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o£ the gana as mentioned in tlio Malu Bhfuata * The 
Liclichliavi procedure was based on rules wliicli wore normally 
common to g a n a s 

There are circumstances which when taken into considci' 
Lichohhavi atlou, loa\c HO doubt ns to the Hindu nation 
procedure alit} of the Liclichhav IS Both tlio V i d c h a s 
and the Liehchhavis had a common national designation ‘the 
Vrijis’ In other Avoids, they were two br inches of the 
same nation No one responsible will venture to suggest 
that the Videhas Avere also Tibetans The aciy colomzation 
of Northern Bihar by the Yedic Videhas is recorded ® If the 
Videhas ■were pure Hindus, a centre of Upamshad philo 
sophy and orthodox theology, the LichclihaMS Avho were 
a ramification of the same nation could not have been 
batbarians The Lichchliavis Averc at Vais&li And the 
PurUnas as we haAe seen connect the Vaisalas like the Videhas 
Avith a well knoAvn Arjan dynasty Thej were not 'unanointed' 
rulers, a term applied by Hindu writers to barbarians settled 
in India The Anguttara Nil^ya contemplates the LichchhaM 
rulers to bo “anointed’ rulers, le, ablmlnlta, like any other 
Kshattnya rulers The Jataka mentions the celebrated lake 
which was jealously guarded and in which the gana (republican) 
rulers obtained their Ahhishela^ The Buddhist literature 
uuammously treats them as good Kshatnyae 

§ 189 Their name according to the rules of grammar is ^ 
envative of the word Lichchhu,tej the followers or descend 
ants of Lwtolihu which in Sanskrit would be Lilshv, 

I a a means a mark and Likshu is connected Avith it 
e name might have ongmated on account of some feature 


Tf ’rj:n:rr tr lb. n.i„ 

aaggesUd by the Court o£ v pumshment* 

“lers V Bnulh Ini AnI 1903 p 235 
» / . . See above pp 123 4 i<tfi 

» ialapM I X 4 I 10 fi W iisj 4 I30 
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ETHNOtoai OP THE BBruBKCS 
m.rU Tho name UUhmma.s apmukc Instance 

Bilrnt miUlvcDoabisa \crj common nemo to »> 

the same tluug A nu.u bon. .nth some promment bUh 

ot hltto matk an l.is parson easily ncqmres 

H90 The Mall as, ncigliboiirs of fto ' 

styled V-as.shtbas m the Mabapan 

mbban»Sutta..a«d Vaais bti, a is aneU- 
known Aij an ffoim name Tbo llabapanmb ana u 
the lYork of crafty Brnlinmis of the type reputed t 

“• “»■ •; z 

«, S iky as also gskyas 

Ml authorities is .mammons th 

Wre a branch of the j\ihsliilkns This !S a ® jatiiot 

ad.etse side, the Puriin'is, aliich place the u a, 

and Ins son, m the I kshvahu house Contemporan s oWUe 

Buddha amongst uhoin uas Ajata Satrii, 8 history 

chimhrmasaKshatnya. As "<> 

of the formation of uea repubhes and tho Piiranie 

tie Taudheyas and hladras, the Corn- 

after the leader We find the same origin » 

mimity given b> the Buddha lumself ’ That « 2. 

agrees with the ascertained history of Biimlat repu ^ ^ 

ahons That history therefore should be “«P‘'"Xed 

of au AikshvaU king founded the Sskyaii republic obrmtene 

after bis name , i. ? ♦.s mB+om. of 

§ 102 The tradition of an ™ojeut 
sister-marr.agc amongst the ^ 
scholars into theories ol race oiipi^ Uterature to hare 

UMng custom or law is accepted oJ not 

e«ed in the orthodox race Buddhist tratoon also ^e 

hmitittotheSakyas Itestendsrttothelks^^ 


» VatoprfniiiWa"® Sttfo ^ 

‘ Je • 
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and the Ikahvakus ncrc not new comors , they were ncvei 
dcsacramcntcd They are as onticnt ns t!ic Vedas If the 
Ikshvakus were Aryan, then o0shoot the Salmas cannot 
be otherwise 

1 193 The evidence of the Grooks who actually 
Eridcnoe of saw many Indian republicans 18 as dccisi^o ^ 
tha Greeks any othoT fact They describe the hand- 

some looks and tall stature of the Punjab and Sind republi- 
cans Snub nose of the Himalayan Mongoloid could have never 
been described as a handsome feature by tlie Greeks, who, I 
think, must be taken as good judges in these matters Nor 
could the stature of the Himalayan be mistaken b) the Greeks 
to be majestic The \ety description proves perfect and 
pure Aryan tj'pe of the Hindu All these republicans are 
expressly mentioned by them as Indian 

§194 The names of Uie rep u b 1 1 c a n s are another 
internal evidence of their Hindu origin 
K a t h a 1 a n s or the K a t h a s are a 
Vedic people to whom the K a th a recension 
of the Yajur Veda and the Katha Upanishad 
owed their origin The Madras are not simply known to 
Vedic hteiature but are known as a home of orthodoxy where 
men like Svetnketu went for post graduate studies in 
^cnflces There is a definite history of the ongiE of the 
Yaudheyas^and Madras as noticed above The 
s h a t r 1 y a s’ were par excellence Kahatnyas The V r i s h ni s 

are not o^y Kshatnyas but sacred Kshatnyas, the Vedic 

Ilf C- *^®totheiiame3likethe At j unay a n a s , 

f ^ukayanas etc , the names are proof positive 

mthorthoac™^'^ Ti!! rules olPamui stamp the formatioa 

troimy and *" W"' 


already set its seal on the orthodox 


nrimn nf ,, V OCMI QU me OIVIIUUU^ 

Zve L? Srahmana describes 

« a 1 s ^Mtii winch the republican Madras, 
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tlie Satvats, the Kurus, ai^ others vere consecrated to 
political rule, and wth which thc-constitutions B h a u ]' y a and 
the S Y a r a j y a in the west and soutli-wost and Vai ra j y a 
hy the side of the Himalayas received sanction. 

§ lOG. iWHiatcver the race-origins of a particulnr republican 
community, the system was Indian and orthodox Indian. It 
goes back to the time of the Aitarcya Brahmana and earlier. 
That democratic and republican states were experiments of 
the Hindus themselves, who at times had been regal and in 
turn republican, is iurther proved by what hlcgatlienes saw and 
ieanit in the conntr}' twenty -two centuries before (§ 18). | 
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The Maha-Bharata on the Andhaka-Vnshni-Samgha 

§197 The Santi Par^an in its Ch 81 records a discussion 
is of the -Vudliftka VTislini league It 

ancient Instor\ ’ although it is put in the month of 
^'contemponry Krishna puts Ins difficulties as 
Utt friend Narada, and the 

showi solution The discussion is important as 

(«) that there were two political parties in the joint 
S a mg It a or Federal Farhament, each of which 
tried to gain the upper hand in political matters , 

{ ) that there were sharp discussions in their parhament 
or council, and Krishna was attacked and he attacked 
others in return for Narada rebukes him for not 
ha^^ng a tactful tongue , 

(c) that at the time to which the hi^^torj relates B a b h r u 

Ugrasena* and Krishna wero the elected 

Presidents , 

(d) that the republican leaders nere mostly related to 

each other, and that Krishna was not equal to the 
mlluence or intnguc of his relatia es A h u k a on 
the side of the Vnshnis and A k r u r a on the side 
of the Audhakaaseemtohaaeled the B'ederal Diet 
[These two, according to the Sabha Par^aIl*, had 

I VrtM*A-l.*srT on P IV I 111 Ki*!bom IT p 1H 
* C!> XIV, 31-34 


26 
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pT h 

contracted a political marriage between their 
families.] 

' I give below the text and translation of tne 
discussion. 

WN II 

^cnt3?ret5alHfnfci?ifi 3tict=iH i 

^ ii t n 

ti’a ' 

^iqfeat ij’Ei'ifenl ^i‘!i’ii'>TO’l II ? 11' 

B t Its^wi^nn =nTc; i 

^ 8 faRtdffH II 8 II 

■amisii t giilinreti i 

^^snsim ^»n»rt wijswifn '^8 ii a. ii 
^'5l«f8t9ii^ HI trajnra 's?a tth i 
H 1HI ^si HHii HHia fninHi ii < l 
H'SHH fnni ntjnira gnn^ i 
is8ii Hn: n^; trtsaHidtsfti hh? ii a ii 
( 8 wwinini sransdt ^Treni: i 
ftiHtSIIHH HIIHI HItHllHWHia; II H II 
HHi H toH t H winw ta: nn i 

HHftn nHWlH>iltaihd^’ h h ii c. ii 
HHii'ianwtl 5 5 '.isti< fra; i 

HHi Hifti H Ht tatai faf g ftn: II {• II 

Hlr*' fhraHW^H HnlKfii fiHTg 8 1 
Harei anwT^H fsnk^ mraaif ii n ii 
ftuHHiHta fnT?tira?Hraft i 
omH-aftr ir^Hl anatra tt ra ra i p ia i n ii 
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MAIIA-BIIAKATA ON THE ANDnAIU-VEISENI-SAMOItA 

'iiti3\ OT wtuigiMPrnra '? i 

W5«?5f5tt Ef? EISEIri: It II 

^iraiijpa^i g«wtqft i 

^^x^ainHET w 11^ ?i?=Em; ii ?« ii 
^wnn E\?Hw«aEi'sfii m i 
’ITEIEI HmHUaEHEja IMS, II 

7if[ ^iftt-sui? I 

a ^laa giiXT^ra at^^'na ^an 'i ( ^ ii 
aJiaaEat Ti^ti Eiit w aiSEE r 
wfini^Haispi BTET 'mfti ftStra: i ?« n 
aw ®at Eiw i 

S3^t El ^ifSEIsit El HE«Eq It t= II 
EEIEEE EWEI ^EEfeei , 

ftWgSK ^EEf eR'^I^^SE E II E' II 

EtE^E EEIE I 

EEIEE ^E ^ fEEJWE BiEU I 

EEEi^eE; fast EfV^soig^Ea E ii E.” II 

EIEE EEIE I 

EEEIEEIE EEE ftfEEIISEEBIEEH I 
EErenfil^EIT E E^^EEEIEEH II E? II 
EIeIe) ESEimiEi EiEEirfE EIE^fE E I 
ftTt 'SEE ElE EEE^ EEifE E II EE. II 
EIBEtgEE: EtfEEIEIEE EIEEIEEIE ' 

EEEli EWIEIE EgiaralEEl EfE H EE II 
EE EE EE‘ ETEEESI^EEa Eft I 

^ he^e: EEEt Hi< Esfa S^eh ii ^8 ii 

* Another rroiling — ninihlHfntlT 
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um ^ nuu uwht gr? ii hh. ii 

Huaagft’aiftuui 5n5irari5qf5i>rfTH i 
uinra uquwuiggii HrasqfauS ii ii 
uni uH^Migwi yy^stqsi h?t i 
' gr^awfaHiu Hnstui w am ii ii 
mmm ^ agw ’a a ^sHqftfqn uut i 
uraj!<aHr faut^a urai mara^ am ii i 
m?m grgrTT at^iT ua aia^mg^q i 
caamrm nmaift ^aa ^li>3?ra 3 ii n 
B h i s h m a said — In tins connexion (on relatives in politics) 
tins old history is quoted — this dialogue between Vasudeva 
and tie great sage N a r a d a (2) 

Vasudeva said 

Narada, matters of state counsel of vital importance 
can neither be made known to one who is not a fnend, nor 
to a fnend who is not an expert, nor even to an expert if he is 
not of master nund (3) 

As I find the right friendship in thee on which I can depend, 
I want to speak something to thee, Narada In view of thy 
all embracing intelligence I want to put a question to thee, 
the happy one 1 (4) 


Rulerahip (Aiavarya) it is called, but really it is 

slaver ij to relatives that I am performing Although I 
am entitled to the half of executive ^powers, I ha\e 
only got to suffer bitter speeches (5) 

My heart b6t\\een cruel words, 0 Divine Seer, is hko 
the Aram ^sood) which a man, desirous of producing fire, is 
twirling It 13 consuming me every day (G) 

(Although) Sain karshana is always noted for strength 
and Qada for pnncelj qualities, and Pradtumna »a 

even handsomer than me. still I am ivithout a 
following, 0 NSrada —(7) 
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MAUA-BHARATA on the A^DHAKA-VRISHNI'SAilQHA 


Other Andhakas and YpsTims indeed are endowed with 
great prosperity and might and are rcdouhtablo. They are, 
NSrada, always full of [political] energy {lUthana) — {8). 

h'or him, in whose favour they are, there is every thing. If 
they ate not so, then one cannot exist. 


As regards Ahukaand Akrura, if they are in one’s 
favour, there ia no greater misery for that man. And if they 
are not in one’s favour, there is no greater misery for him 
either. I cannot elect the party of the either. — (9-10). 

I am between these two, Great Sage, like the mother 
oftwo gamblers (gambling against each other) who can 
neither desire the victory of the one nor the defeat of the other. 
HU). 


into consideration my position and also 

5 position of my relatives and tell me please what may be 
eneflcial to both. I am distressed. — (12). 

r a d a replied ; 

[In a republic] dangers are of two lands, Krishna, 

6 0 s t e I n a 1 ones and the internal ones, or, those 
'''Inch are created internally and those which arise from 
QlsQwhQre.-~(i3). 

It is the internal difficulty which is present in this 
result of (the members’) own acts. The 
0 owing of Ak r ii t a the B h o j a, -svith all these families from 
V ope of) material gain, from caprice or from envy of bravery,^ 
^Ve transferred tbe political power flit ‘ndership’] obtained by 
them to some one else.— (14-16). 

_ The authority which has taken toot olready and which 
18 fortified vdth the title of relatives* they can not take back 
like Vomited food. They can in no way take back government 
from Babhru Ugcasena for fear of disunion with a relative. And 
you especially cannot (help them), O Krishna. — (16-17). 


* Or, ‘temblo apeoch’ s Se® p. 

* Adoptea from Pratap Cbandro Roy’* Trarulalion. 
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And if that is even done (Ugrasena is dnven out of Ur u t h o - 
rity le presidentship), by doing a bad (illegal) act, there 
would be fear of serious loss, waste, and there may be even a 
fear of destruction — (18) 

Use then a weapon which is not made of steel, which is very 
mild and yet capable of piercing all hearts, sharpening that 
weapon again and again, rectify the tongues of relatives — (19) 

Vasudeva said 

What am I to understand, 0 Sage, by that weapon which 
18 not made ol steel and is mild, and sharpemng which I have 
to employ in rectifying their tongue — (20) 

N a r a d a said 

The weapon which is not made of steel is this Re- 
cognition of merit mothers and honounng them, 
mildness, straight f o rw a r d ne s s, t o 1 e r a ti o n , 
and constant entertainment according to your capa 
city — (21) 

Of relatives who are anxious to speak, words which are bitter 
and light you should not really mind and you should by your 
reply appease their mind, sentiments and tongue — (22) 

None but a great man, one of master mind and command- 
ing a following can successfully exert himself in carrying on high 
pohtical responsibihty — (23) 


Every ox can bear upon him a heavy burden and carry it 
on plain ground It is only a noble and experienced animal 
that can carry a difficult burden through a difficult path —(2^) 
Destruction of sainghas (republics) lies in disu- 
nion You are the leader of them, 0 Kefiava As the 
republic has got you (as president at present) act m the 
manner that the a a m g h a should not dechno —( 25 ) 

Nothing but tact and tolerance, nothing but con- 
trol of one’s personal tendencies, nothing but 
1 1 b Q t a 1 1 1 j , arc the quahUcs which reside m the wise man 

for the successful leadership of a r o pti b 1 1 c — ( 20 ) 

Knshua, clo%ation of one’s Party leads always -to long 
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life, glory and ealtli. Act in n way that destruction may not 
befall the relatives. — (27). 

There is nothing, 0 Lord, in the matter of Future 
Policy and ProBcnt Policy as well ns in the Policy 
of Hostility and in the Art of Invasion, in 
employing Foreign Policy, which is not known to 

you— (28) 

[Prosperity of] all the An d h aka - V ri s hni s , the 
L a d a v a s, K u k u r a s, and B h o ) a s — ivith their people and 
rulers of people,' depend upon you, 0 you of louj arms (29) 


'IStst*. m'iha meaning of a tMhmcal term, ag, ilaJiabhathija on 

I 2, Kjelhern. HI. p 7. R'Jnr 

I a»6«i,n. SCJ. see aUo CauOmonA S IS. D3. 
U » 1. 610, ‘sorereignty ' 
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List of Indian Republics discussed in Part I. • 

1 Agra*^reni (Agsinae) 

2 Arabhaslikha (Ambastanoi, Sambastai) 

3 Andhaka 

4 Andhra 

5 Aratta, Arieb^ (Adrestai) 

6 Audumbara 

7 Avaati (DvairSjya) 

S Abhira 

9 ArjunSyana 

10 Bhagala 

11 Bharga 

12 Bhojn 

13 Brahma gupla 

14 BrahmSuaka (janapada) (Brachmanoi) 

15 Bull 

IG Chikkali NikSya 

17 Bakebin-llallaa 

18 Damani 

19 Dandaki 

20 GandhSra 

21 Qlaucbukayanaka (Glaukanikoi, Glausn , 

22 GopSlava 

23 JBlmaai 
2-1 JSnaki 
25 K5ka 

2G KSmboja 

27 Karpata (Khoraparika) 

20 
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28 Katba (Katlialaiis^ 

29 Keralaputa 

30 K-aDDdibiiea 

31 Kaundaparatlia 
. . 32 E^aushtalsi 

33 Koiiya 

34: Kehattriya (Kattroi) 

35 Kehudraka (Oxydrakai) 

36 Kukura 

37 Kuuinda 

38 Kuru. 

39 Lichchkavi 

40 Madra 

41 MahSr&ja (Janapada) 

42 Mfilava 

43 MaUa 

44 Mavm(Ji NikSya 

45 Moriya 

46 Muckukan^a (Mousikani) 

46 Nsbhaka and l^abba Pa&kti 

47 Nepal dvairajya 

48 Nysa (Akoubhi) 

49 Parfiva 

50 Patala 

51 PanchSla 

52 Pitinika 

53 Piarjuna 

54. Prastbala (Presti) 

55 Pulinda 

56 Puakyatnltra 

57 RSjanya (Janapada) 

58 RSahtrika 

59 Salvat 

00 ^§kya 

01 ^alaiikSyana 
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62 SanakSalka 

63 Satiyaputa 

64 ^ayanda 

65 Sapindi-nikaya 

66 Saubhuti (°ta) (Sophytes) 

67 Sibi (Janapada) (Siboi) ; [ Madhyamikeya] 

68 Surasbtra 

69 Sudra fSudr5yana=Sodrai) 

70 Trigartas 

71 Uttara-kuni 

72 Uttara-madra 

73 Utsava-Safiketa 

74 Yasati (Oasadioi) 

75 Yamaratba 

76 Yideba 

77 Viiji 

78 Vyika 

79 Vriabni 

80 Taudheya 
81’ Yona 
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appendix c 

AdUltionol Notes on Port 1 (IS24). 

1* -t— AeTiu8^T«\ (KiCtnitO — Ufi Mlthorsliip oed dstc 

Heceiitlj tlic conlrotLisj abftut Al date i>t 
Dr Jollj {Artialittra of Kaittilyo laWo, Inirn pp 
proBonnced tko KOtl to lie « pieooot “* nlimil tlie Snl cenlurj 

AC (pp 43,47) 'TOmtsl.t-tMolij the 3rd ctntiirj .» tl'o 1'““^ 
i!>le oE He A,’ 'tlie real aulhor rras % tliwlolK'™' »'«' 

“'fabuloas ttJnlsEcr' Ep 47) 


(i) Jothnlif 

To UVe op the latter tWsia fmt, JoUj’o 

(o) ' tKc traditional accoimts ol K do Dot teler to 
eipacitp of a (taoliot or aofhot ot lltitary romr""'‘»“' 

(S| ■norwlnsPamcetiTincnnoiicali) MoSaP''"'' . _ its 

(0) -DO, do« tlio lattorttritoradooripttoaot lDii>ab.aron“t>» 

ttroorj tliat Is vias a conteniporar) ot K ,1» 

W -PaLjal, ,D lia Mabaliha lija rot«a to tW MantSas and to tPo 
raJl I oE Uiandtasopla, l'« « 

could hardly iiMC becndc\i''ed b) 

Cl,anaras;..ptaliimsrff .t tlo prodootron oE 

(/) ■Nordoo.tl.oAamotorot „d pnotlk 

a .Ortoatnao, fillod as .t B witb ,L , 

distinctions, like all the g»st»s compo« ^ ^ theotetiC'i'^Df 

JaVa '^"''''-’’'-' 7 '’° T'?a!°on.oal'» 

no Klatesman bnt perliaps an ^ or CKanatj® 

(p 47). ■ Tho naenption 7!,d.DB 11 at tabalons bidb 

entirely dne to tlie roj tbs r® ^nater and creator ot tlie art 

nho locked rVr.tt' tr.P --doer ™ 

ot polity and aa Ike a»«>“®*“ 
subject o5 ^ 
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Argument (a) is contradicted by the latter portion of the conclusion, 
admitting that K is traditionally regarded 'as the author* etc Such 

tradition in literature does exist, Jai n a-~‘Kodilliyara a false ^astra 

m the Nandi Sutra cited by Dr Shttma Sastry, AS. (1909), Upodghata, IX, 

and Sane k r i t— Pancha-tantra, Kamandaka, Dandin ('revered teacher ), 
Medhatithi, etc 

Argument (i) is disposed off by the simple answer : where is the boo * 
written by Megasthenes ? Find that first, as we cannot build a hypothesis 
on a book not yet found. 

Argument (c) evidently refers to a theory started on the supposition 
that K. knows no laige empire but only a small kingdom, as he has t e 
mandala or praknti theory of neighbours and records the existence o 
republics and a policy towards them. The supposition is contradic e 
by fact K says that the Imperial tract {chakravetrit ksketra) 
between the Himalayas and the Ocean, 92’ thousand yojanas m 
straight hue (as the crow flies) It is hardly possible to imagine a sta e 
without neighbouis, a policy towards neighbours will have to be postn a 
by any statesman however large his empire may be Then we know 
there were a number of neighbours in the South who were redneed in the nex 
reign— i.e , of Biudusara.* When Chadragupta took the North-Western 
provinces from the Greeks, it does not follow that he took the land wlthou^ 
its rulers, republics generally, who were existitg under the system 
Alexander The Sangha’vmtta lays down a policy towards the repnbh*^® 
which it assames to bo under the king’s sphere of influence, be they m (H 
Punjab (2) Afghanistan (Kamboja), (‘I) Western India, or (4) North Bihar 
There were therein parties in favour of the suzerain and parties against 
him (AS . He was to sow the seed of dissension, patronize some, instal 
depose one of the leaders (p 376). Now we know that in no other than 
the eaily Maurya time Afghanistan, the Punjab, Western India and North 
Bihar ab one and the same time were under the sphere of one Indian klDg 
The fact that K hardly tolerates sub kings is one which is only compatib e 
with the Maurya times Under the Sungas the imperial policy changes; 
it becomes largely feudal (see the local in the inscriptions) 

(d) Patanjah, it is true, does not refer to Kautilya. But Jolly ought to 
have shown any sutra of Ponmi or a Vartika of Katysya°® 
a comment of PaUnjah which could be the occasion of n mention 

'IX 1, p 338 

• SsbVar&rja’t reading, AA'S , I 3D 
^ J. D 0 n S, II. 81. 
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of Kaujjlya If Patanjah does not mentiotx Binda«ara, Asoka, 
HadhSjfopta or the Buddh&> is that a reason to bold that they 


did not hve ? PatanjaU was not wnhog history 
(e) Names are QotdeTiFed by thehearers they are gi\eo by parents 
It IS diffienlt to get nd of names, and no sensible man cares to 
change an awkard name, ^tincih{(jp)ta, Ftfuno^ Foz 

As it bas been repeatedly pointed out,* was a 

name coming down from generations The forefather who bore 
the name KvUla or ATaw/i/i^ia answerable to Dr. Jolly and not 

Kantilya Yisbnugupta ChUnakya [tbc name denred from 
the father according to Hiodti literature*] ts mentioned in a 
painted iu<5CTiptioa in the Bijayagadh cave (ilirzapur) lo Gnpta 
script of the 4th century A C , a photograph of which has been 
brought by Bat Saheb M Ghosh, Cnrator, Patna Mo«cum It 
reads C^flKjitya roshah 

(/) IE all the Ssstras composed by Paoditt« hate puerile distinctions 
and pedantic division®, it is a literary fauU of KautJyae 
Country , he could not e cape the traditional roanneri*® w 
Utters The stvle of a certain Eoropcan country is heavy and 
pedantically detailed m the eyes of other EuropesL® That style, 
be the antbor a college profe aor or a statesman leetcriug on 
statecraft, caunot be avoided b) the native To me, the details 
and theories of the AS are such that oo tbeoreucal writer, i e , 
the contemptible 'Pandit* could have written it This is iQ fact 
admitted by Jolly when he says that the writer was pmbably 
an otScial knowing adxnioisliation The rfdnn® ion itself con 
tradicts the ‘Pandit ‘thoretiaan’ theory ‘The A deaU with 


internal and eaternal policy and may be desigoateU as an 
ancient Imperial Gazetteer of Indio, as a manual of political 
economy and polity (JoBy, 1 S) Again, ‘the general tendency 
oE the A 15 thoroughly realistic and worldly vJoHy p 8) The 
onus on Dr Jolly is very heavy to prove that the author is 
someone other than the named and acknowledged (eg, T 
Sahkanrya, Bans, Dandin, Kamaodaka, and others) aut or o 
the work Forgery w to be proved, not merely asserted, an 
proed by the partj alleging it It is for the reader to see if 
Dr Jolly has di charged that onus In ny opinion he has not 


J B 0 u. S n 
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(ii) Daie 

Now let us lake the tlieor) ot date 

Ooe has to agree when Dr Jolly, very lightly says that there w a 
lare unity of plan and strncture pervading the whole work (p 5) 
device beginning with contents and ending with the notes on the system 

of the work which nmfies Uie whole work, nnd the cros^ references in the 

body of the work leave no doabt that the whole work is by one and the 
same author There is also coufimon ground when he ehowe that the 
hook as we have it (I may add, hnt foi faulty readings and copyist® 
mislakeo) is the same which existed about 400 A 0 (pp 8, 9, 12 ) Thirty 
quotations in the TantrakhyttyilB, and citations in later books prove 
it Thus the question in coatioversy is reduced to this, when was the 
A.5 Written between 300 B C and 400 A C This limit is further 
nanowed down by Jolly s view, rightly held, that Yatsjliyana had before 
him the AS while wiitmg the S and betakes the time of the b-S, 
to he “the fourth ceu or so" and conseqnenUy places the AS lo the 
third century A C (pp 29, 43) 


Arguments far the ihrd century A C. Dale 

Arguments of Jolly for the third century date are . 

1 That both Kautilya and Bhasa have a verse (nv sw etc ) m 
coramoD, and K takes it as a quotation, hence be must have borrowed 
it from Bhasa whose date 18 3rd cen A C (p 10) 

2 That K and Tajhavalkja agree in their laws, that K> tbeief®^ 
converts Y’s laws into suUas (p 17 ), and Yg date is the &ame i « 
Srd cen4 A 0 (p 4?) 

3 That tlie Jlal abhasbya nowhere mentions the A 

4 That the Rajadhatma in the Maha Bhjrata and the Uharm® 
Sutras IS m an embryonic condition as comj»red with the A s detailed 
provisions and advanced coodilion of life (p 80) 

5 That the A knows the Piira^as 

6 That ooe of the Kamaiastra sections, the VaUika, is mentioned 
byt. (p 82 ) 


7 That the A knows technical 
acquainted with Aihtadbyayi (p sjj 
3 That astrology and divination 
are mentioned by name in it 

9 That It knows a book on 
(on coi per) {p 38) 


terms of Sanskrit graminftr and is 
are known to it and two planets 
meiallucpj -dialled Sulbadhatu Ssstra 
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0 it knows many teehmcaltrcatieefl e » on miniDg, architecture, 
nance, jewels ntchemy, etc “ His work is the outcome of a long 
P^fwd of literary actiMtj lu the field of polity rather than the production 
& creative genius— another reason for not fixing its age limit too 
kigV (p S3) 

That “the minister vR) m the Aludra RSkshasa la probably a 
iiiyth, why should not K be mythical as well {p S4' The Greeks do not 
Mention him The rise of a new djoasty might have 'given a start to 
the invention of myths* {p 3+) 

12 That K. refers to alchemj which was 'a late growth on the tree 

0* Indian Science* (p 34) 

18 That K mentions SttraA^a which is from the Greek term Sjrtnx 
14 That the de«enption of India hj Mcgosthenes and the Aioka 
*D8criptions do not show such an advanced stage as the A (p Si), 

the A knows elate moDopol> of mines, eupenDtendeuts of 
mini, metal, mmeralog), chemical skill in prodaeiog coins, 
ornainentf, etc , while Megastbeaes refers to five metals only 
and Strabo says that Indians are loespenenced m the art of 
mining and smelting 

Ifi That the A mentions wntten documents, while Megasthenes 
that the Indians did not know writing 

That Afegastbeaes dooe not mention the premia on coins, taxes on 
SambliDg, hquore, road cess etc which the A describes 

17 That the de^enpUen of Megasthenes agreeing with the A proves 
oothiDg as the A ngreca aUo with the Chinese pilgrims and Albenim 

Ifi That Pstaliputra i» nowhere mentioned (p 43) Geographical 
the author indicates that the boot was wntten m the South 
where it has been discovered 


19 That the \ guves the opinion of K by name this comes under 
a defitiitioa of apadeia vt the A- proving that K could not himself 
have written the work 

“0 That the opinions of others cited are imaginary, the names 
being taken from the Mahs Bharatn (pp 31, 44) 


£rflni>io/foa cf /oily** aiyvaenft 

1 The Ter«e ' navaiji Ssisvaiji etc is a memorial verse nsed in 
^^bortisg Boldieni in war ExbortaUon to soldier* is as old as history , Ihe 
^e«4 11 based on a primitive belief which is reminded thereby— that the 

27 
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faitliless soldiers will go to liell If wfi consider tlie folloiving point, it will 
be evident that it is not possible for K to have borrowed frocQ BhSsa, but 
that he must have boirowed either from some other book or as he implies, 
from floating, current memorial veises The point is that 
K gives two verses and the Navam 2 ° one is the second, reading after the 
first (X 3) Without the first it is incomplete BhSsa has only the 
latter one How could it be said then that K borrowed from Bhasa ? 

2 It 18 perfectly true that theie is a close agreement between 
Y and K in laws I have dissussed the point in my Tagore lectures 
Here 1 shall take up inly one datnm which completely disposes of 
the question of piionty K uses a term Yuhta meaning an official, 
which occurs m Aloka's inscription as J uta The latter term none 
could understand hefoie the publication of the A as the term 
literature subsequent to A has gone out of use altogether Y could not 
understand it as used m the A ^ ‘an official act of O' 

non official’ (as pointed out by Dr Shama Sastry in his first edition of the 
the A Intro p X ), and be uses yogya proper* 

II £35) where K gives hcila, and ayoyya ‘impr per' where K has 

a yukta This can only be esplamed on the hypothesis that Y. versffi®^ 
the laws of K and in places could not understand it Jolly tries to meet 
this by saying that the demand for statement on oath being unauthorized 
was ‘impropei and therefoie the difference is purely nominal But how 
could any one explain even by straining, ‘an incapable 

man doing a work which should be done by a competent man 
on the theory of 'Dommal difference' 7 

Then, K uses verses at times , if he was going to borrow fr®® 
Y why should he have turned verses luto Sutras ? The more ratiou^il 

process is to versify sutras, and Y followed that There is no case made 

out for supposing a reverse process 

As \ 19 assigned to the 3rd cen AC, and Yitila has so long ceased to 
have the technical sense that a legal author could not understand it, the 
date of \ should be some centuries before 200—300 A C 

8 Occasion for the mention of the A is to be shown m the 
MahaUashja before we can deduce anything from the silence 
Vedio works arc not mentioned by Pataiijab, for that leason no one can 
ea) that they di 1 not exist He was not writing a history of htcroturo 
4 Tin, Dharma Sutras deal with Dharma laws, while the A 
de%ls with artha principles and laws The subject of tho Dh^ , «» 
not political science but Dharma law The sulject of iwlitics 
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Ffinc'pil m one awl incidental m the other; no comparison can bo 


instituted for tlio purposes of chronology I would demur to charactenze 
the I3Ii Bsja dharma as beiiifc in embryonic state, m the theory 
P^rt it IS more developed than the A Then, c\ery inferior writer 
does not change chronologj Some Tagore lectures after those of 
®r Jolly are far inFetior , they for that reason could not be placed 
m a tune earlier than his 

The oldest Dbarma Sufia knows PnittUiO literature 5pastamba 
fuentiona the Bhavishja Purapa^l 2-1, C, p 98), and “Purana' again in 
1^- 9 23,3 Thu Qhavishya existed according to PargiterB researches very 
early P/trSnu la mentioned as early as the Chliflcdogya Upanishad II 8) 
d The r<ii§iirt booL was written by Dattaku at Patahputra before 
Vafsyayaaa Thwix is nothing to show that it oi any other r«i/<A» was 

net written before 300 B C 

7 Knowledge of Paptni docs not go against the 500 B C date of K 
(See afitt, p 3-J, k ) Also note the pie Patenean iw {Of. Macdonell, 
HSti p 267 in the A of nSna aUij/ilta, tifasargc and ntpStn dl 10) 
In other words, Pamm s terms had not become established fully as id the 
hoiC of Patafijali and Uter 

S Divination is as old as tlie Atharva'Veda The origin of astrology 


has been already shown to he Mesopotamian * The Greeks and Hindus both 
borrowed from the same source No argnment of chronology can be based 
on the mentiou of two planets The fact that the planets as they appear in 
®reeL astrolngy and later Indian literature do not find place in the A is 
an argument m favour of an early date forthe A Metalhngy, partioularly 
knowledge of working copper, must have been known in a country where 
Copper coins, silver coins, nllojs m coins, ‘white metal (or nickel ? brought 
to Alexander in the PanjaU), Ln ore iron, glass etc have been worked for 
ceatuties Lefoie Alc^andci and Cliandr.gupta, as proved by the positive 
evideiireof Jmds {punch marked earns utensils at TataUputta and other 
places) Recently Uai Sahib >1 Ghosh has found cast iron m the Maurya 
Hrtaura at Psjdipiilra Cast glass seals have been fontid with Maurya and 
pre Maurya letterm- by t>r Spooner and the Rai Sahib at Pstaliputra 
(JfiORS, Sep 194i) Seven metals are known as early as the \ajurveda 

(Vaj S. Win 13, Win 3?) 

10 The argument is against the theory of fanciful ^ 

the A g If ^ , previous l.temrj activity . the quotations 

» JBORS, 1919 p GC4 I* 
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natural I£ before the A. , te , before Alexander, there were technical treatises, 
K coali not make every science begin after the Greek invasion, w y 
should the existence of treatises be a reason to fix the date too low and no 
*too high' (a term too ambignons to meet) is not explained by 1 ® 
learned scholar 

II tt IS not proved that 'Rakshasa' is a myth From unknown to 
unknown is not a logical step Further, i£ one minister is mythical why 
all others be mythical ? If the Greeks do not mention him, it is S s 
ill luck Non mention by the Greeks, though it may take away the 
distinguished character of a human being, cannot disprove the 
existence of a man Moreover, where have you got the complete writings 
of the Greeks (t.e , Megasthenes) y Rise of a new dynasty may give rise to 
myths, at the same time it may not, or may on one point and may n 
on others 

12 Dr Jolly knows the Hindu theory that alchemy was born m 
India before the Cbcistian era ‘ In any case it is not yet proved where 
the so called science first made its appcarence In connexion with alchemy 
m later Indian literature we have the meution of Constantinople (Rums ) , 
if we connect the AS with later alchemy we have to come down to 
Muhammadan times Jolly therefore has to postulate a probable “Greco 
Syttac origm and to place that hypothetical origin in the Jet cen A C. Do 
one hypothesis cannot prove another We must have a proven fact t a 
alchemy is not original to India and that it was borrowed by India from 
a 'Greco Synac* original and from nowhere else The very fact that 
we have alchemy before 300 A C. m India ehows that we have to give '^P 
the theory of Arabian origin and admit that there was on earlier 
stratum, either Indian or foreign We cannot go further than that 
because nothing caa be proved at this stage beyond that Rhim and 
Barbara as found in later literature must refer to auother and a 
subsequent importation 

IH Syrinx was employed insegeaiu India in Alexander's time R 
living both before and after Alexanders invasion can very well use the 
term. Besides some Greeks had been living on the Indian frontier earlier 
and under the Persians in the Ponjah, as Greek letters are found on Persian 
coins struck in India (^see above, p. 147| 


» Alarum (WIDritcs the oiino of \jadi before tha Clinst.ae era 
have had predecessors 
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U ASoVa’a inecnptions do not imdertala to pve a ROtetteer of tlie 
adminislmUs e system Can an^ onoaltocti Uit Eli^flitest importance to the 
QwcL allegation that Hindus did not (.non smelting v.hcn we ha\e coins, 
crnaments (? y , the fine gold nog found at Patalipiitra) cast iron, cast gla«:8 
seals etc of the Maurja and pre ^Inuija times? The Greets thcmieUes 
•Dcntion the fine vases earned in front of Chanilto^fiipta and gold \itie in his 
palace If Megaathenes mentions onlj file metals, his knowledge is joor 
^singotnanj other instances (seven castes, writing, etc ). Se\en metals 
knotvn to the Y Veda alone In the oh-’ence of his original book ive 
‘Cannot cay what he actiill^ said and ot ntnch part of India 

l5 Slegasthcncs himself aajs that theic were registers kept on the 
s to find out distances and there were mile stems llie Jntakas 


en lot lYrilten tablets, gcal% and inscriptions of ASoka piove anting 
to have existed and been largely emplo)ed in the Jlaiirya times Could 
Anting suddenly appear with Alexander? Atoka two generations later 
P>i isltmg hi3 mscripliona nil over Tndio (unless to be read b} Greeks and 
lined to Indians 1) and his father Bindusttra writing to the Greek 
'“S disprove the utterly untooablo assertion 
16 Megastheoes’ *tax on articles sold would include octroi and 


general taxes of ttm a Bc'idcs^ Megasthenes* work is not before ns 

* If agreement between MegasUienes and the A proves notbiag, 
can disagreement prove anything? 

*8 The non mention of Paialipntra proves ml The trade route 
® the South foi the sake of shell, diamond, gems, pearls, etc , was 
^ doubt important At Uie same time Oic A tnenliona Ka^I, Nepal, 
^^ukura, Lichcbhavi, Malta, Kamboja Knrii, raiicliSla, Siuilshtra, ^ladra 
® ® Hu liurizoQ 18 predomuienllj Norlhem 

M8S have come out m the South Did all those authors 
bs'ia, etc ) belong to the South for tliat reason ? 
lO The A being avowedly based on old works and the Sutra and 
”hya being combined in one treatise, everj sutra lav mg original opinion 
nf the author necessarily became apadefi As Fleet has pointed out and 
almost every Hindu knows, it is a very ancient and even current practice to 
6tve the anthot'e name la livs compi sitioa in this couufr^ It appear* odd 
to a foreigner, but it is commonplace in this country 


50 As Mnhamaliopadbyaya GapapatiSaslrl has ehown (A S II,mlro) 
'inotations from ViSiljiVslia and Brihaspali are extant la literature 
^ luay add to them by pointing oat qaotahona from Sukra (ITganas) and 
^fibaspali in tbe ItlQ to the Nilivakyamrita pablished by Fand»t 
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HtNBU POLITY * [PT. I. 

Nathursma Premia of Bombay, and from the MSaava AS. pomtei out 
above (p 8) 

In the face of these quotations nobody will be heard to say that 
the authorities in the A. are imaginary. 

Jolly has rightl) ignored such untenable views as for instance Hhat the 
style of the A is not archaic* and 'that geographical data prove a late dale' * 
(til) New Arguments for the FonHh Cen B G date 

There are pieces of evidence in the A. which are compatible only with 
the foartli century B C date 

(i) The u?e of Ynita which is only known to the Maurya times, and 
the geographical horizon m laying down the policy towards the republics 
can only refer to the Maurya times In the first century B. C and the 
Ist or 2nd century A C there was no power, no 'Ling' (for whom 
Kaiitilya wrote the Samgba Vntta policy) who had from Videlia to 
Afghanistan under him 

fii) Take agiia the term Yuga, meaning five years {II. 20) This is 
known to the Jyotisha VedSiga, and is not known to the literature of tl*® 
early centuries including tho Sfanava Dharma Ssstra, 

(in) Take also the datum Uiat the rainy season started in 
(Snvana prosluhapadaScha Var*ha) ,o the author’s time the rainy 


Meot.oD oI M mnocuou- for Ch.na wl,.ch invariably comei along h«it 
WarrfaM.ti.erU,mal.)aiico«ntr.e8ia ancieni Sanskrit htaraliire clearly rolers to 
S/>na, thoGif .itrileMillret-iii.mKtlie Word ami having „n,iierrj Ireo nml 
On« In TT «■<> ‘ by Sir George 

«rr t •’ t that mtli.MJIaTiui. 44) ana 

U mrirfu u! m Oilgitaml Iho vicimty'j 

K*ba.nyaon^.. 
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season began m Sn\apa, unlilvD toda^ Tvbcn it begins m tbe middle of 
sdlia Now, season falls back aboutone da} and a half ever} century — 
‘In consequence of Ibis difference the beginning of Varsba, or the 
“rainy season, in the times of Alexander and Afioba, would have 
“fallen jnst one month earlier than at present ’ 

See also (Ag ^ iJirl) ^ft^5 This could be 

written otlj m the North (Pafabputra) and not in the South 

(t) The politicil data tabing us to the Maurya timcs^ we have further 
^atenals to bold that the hook could not have been written in the later 
*Urya time^ The position of the gakyas and Ajtvakas could not be low 
^sin the A (III 20),* the} being grouped together with or as gudra monks 
^ ^r Agola or his euccessora it was not likely that a law hostile to them 
^°®!d Ka\e been promulgated Again, the saicasm of Patafijali that the 
^ aurjas were fond of money (gold), finds cotroboralicn in the A that the 
eoverign did institute *archa» or worships for makiog money * 
ow Asoka conld not have done it, be was too conscientions and religions 
®r that. His descendants were aNo religions The datum of Patanjsh 
the A. thus should refer either to Cbandragupta or to Pindn^Sra, and 
®fider both sovereigns E served 

The heterodox Jama and Buddhist and (be orthodox Brabmia literatores 
sssett that Kantilja was the minister of Chandragupla The Bnddhiet and 
the Jama books treat Limas having been a rascal, debasing coins and making 
™one} , making conquests and killing men, etc The Putanas, on the 
®tber band, show lum lobe an able minister How conld such contrary 
*od human details be given to a person imaginary ? His condemnation and 
^^kward Gotra name are proof to my roind of his historical existence If 
^e look Into the A it answers both characterizations of K , the heterodox and 
orthodox He would pat down the heterodox, and the heterodox would 
Snd him a bad man 

If the I’uiKnas turn out to be true in asserting the existence of 
Cbandragupta^ why should we not believe them about Kauplya f If K 
^«5ted, why sbonld we not take the book to be his, especially when we 
the last but one verge m the book, giving the authorship, to have been 
the book before Esmandaka who paraphrases it in his introdocfion? 

* CuDniQ^Usm, /fidifl), Erai p 3 
•JiueichMS SlamaSistrj a trans p 251 n 
*-f -d 1918 p 51 
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HINDUPOLITY * [pT, I. 

Nsthurama Premm of Bombay, and from the Jlonava AS. pointed out 
above (p 8) 

In the face of tliese quotations nobody will be heard to say that 
the authorities in the A. are imaginary* 

Jolly has rightly ignored such untenable views as for jnstanre ‘that the 
Btyleof the A is not archaic’ and ‘that geographical data prove a late date 
(ill) Neto Argments for the Fourth Cen B C date. 

There are pieces of evidence in the A. which are compatible only with 
the fonrtli century B. C date. 

ti) The use of TxiHa which is only known to the Maiirya times, and 
the ‘geographical horizon in laying down the policy towards the republics 
cau only refer to the Maurya times. In the first century B. C. and the 
1st or 2nd century A C there was no power, no ‘Ling* (for whom 
Kautilya wrote the Samgba Vritta policy) who had from Videha to 
Afghanutan under him 

fii) Take again the term Yitgtf meaning five years (II. 2D) This 
known to the Jyotisha Vedauga, and w not known to the literature of the 
early centuries including the Manava Dharma Ssstra. 

(ill) Take also the datum that the rainy season started in 
(Smvana.proskhapadaioha Varshl) te, in the author’s time the r»my 


nientioo o! M tnnocaou*, for Chna wind) invariably comes alooff hwh 
i)ar jrfa or other Himahyau coantnes lo ancient Sanskrit literature clearly refers to 
'Shu, a, th® (Jilgit tribe relaimn,? (he aord and having mulberry tree aotl «lk 
industry See tbo article in Ency Brit on ‘Clima/ and the identiSc'itioa by Sir Georg® 
GrietaonitLSl \,Part4 p 5,n [‘but I ivouW auggoat that m this (JIanu S 44) 
eim.lat paaaage, they arethe groat Sht^ racc.atill oorviving m Qileit and the vicmty ’j 
It nuy be ad lei dnt the Cliloaswere to have been of Kahatr.ya origin 

! Trt " of Saneknt ba«as shown by t|.« ,vhicl. soye that the e.fti 
[ „ 'o, country Ijore the names lavSeya and cAi/itroaiw Neither 

ocL t e l r'?’ •’C the croup where Chins 

ilnn.Jn, cn tmoaspMol jj j “ l«'"e ooiineclea will 

cot.l vamly „ oill.a L, V, M, „ the P. 

A »« ■“ “’"’is 

i:aa(I.rl£i= root coral will, j eij^^ (rogt *'”'*'** **'''*’^ (orpinicnt, orpiment-colourj-^ « 
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KKon „ Sravaja, unlike todiy wlien it begins in the middle of 

mw.scasrn falls back about one day and a half every oentury 
“In consequence of tbia difference the beginninir of Vnrsha, or the 
^^rainy Beason, ic iho times of Alexander and ASolia, would have 
fallen just ono month earlier Ilian at present ” * 

mli'r* ^ usstiSI nmrft mft. This could be 

en only in the North (Psjallputra) and not in the South. 

pf>litical data tnhing^ us to the Maurya times, we have further 
® hold that the hooh emild not hare been written in the later 
*^ 6 ia^th^ The position of the Sakyas and AjTvakas could not he low 

^ bein'? grouped together with eras Suira monks, 

■’voilir 1^*°*''* Eueceggora it was not hkely that a law hostile to them 

Jfan promulgated Again, ihe sarcasm of Patanjali that the 

^^^ryaswere ford of money (gold), finds cotrohoration in the A. that the 
Now*^^ **^^^*^*^'* iDStitute ‘iircha** or worships for maUng money.* 
for fi' ^ Dot have done it, lie was too conscientious and religious 

descendants were also religious The datum of Pataiijali 
D e A, thus should refer either to Cbandragupta or to BindufOrs, and 
«DderbothsovereigneK Betved. 

The heterodox Jaioa ond Buddhist and the orthodox Brahmin Iiteratuies 
^^Dplja was the miQister of Cbandragupta. The Biiddhiatand 
aa books treat bun as having been a rascal, debasing come and making 
conquests and killing men, etc. The Putjmas, on the 
and h minister, How could such contrary 

uman details be given to a peison imagioary? His coudemnation and 
tSotra name ate proof to my mind of his historical existence. If 
° A it answers both characterizations of BL., the heterodox and 

0 ox. He would put down the heterodox, and the heterodox would 
him a bad man. 

p PurSoas turn out to be true in asserting the existence of 

ragupta^ why should we not believe them about Kauplya y If K 
^■sted, why should wo not take the book to be his, espeoially when we 
° the Ja«t but One verse m the book, giving the authorship, to have been 
the book before Kamandaka who parapbrasea it m hia introduction? 

CunniDgliara, /ndian Eras, p. 3, 

Munich ilS.^ Shama Saetrj’a traos, p, 251 n 

* ^ A , 1918^ p 6i 
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HISDUPOLITJ " [PT. t. 

Nathiiratna Premia of Bombay, and fiom the Mttnava ASi pointed out 
above (p 8) 

In the face of these quotations nobody will be heard to say that 
the authorities in the A. are imaginary* 

Jolly has rightly ignored sneb untenable views as for instance 'that the 
style of the A is not archaic’ and *lhat geographical data prove a late date 
(m) Nets Argmmiifnt the Fotirtk Ctn. B. 0 date. 

There are pieces of evidence in the A. which are compatible only with 
the fourth century B. C. date. 

(, 1 ) The use of I * uita which is only known to the Maurya times, and 
the ‘geographical horizon’ m laying down the policy towards the republics 
can only refer to the Maurya timea. In the first century B. C. and the 
1st or 2nd century A. C. there was no power, no ‘Icing' (for whom 
Kauiiiya wrote the Saiugha Vntta policy) who bad from Videha to 
Afghanistan under him 

^nl Take agam the term Tuffa, meaning five years (II. 2C). This is 
known to the Jyotisha VedSuga, and is not known to the literature of the 
early ceutunes mduduig the hisnava Bharma gfistra. 

(ill) Take also the datum that the rainy season started in 
(Sitivana.proshthapadatcha Vaisba) te, m the author's time the rainf 


MentioQof C;i.«a,s idoowou*. for CAf«a luTaruUy eoroee along bmt 
ar«<foorotherUimi!ijiQeountries id ancienl Saoskrit literature clearly refers W 
the Qilgittribs .1.11 miiniog the word ami luiviog molherry tree aod «lk 
industry Ste the orl.cle ,0 Ewy Br,i oa ■Cl-.a.,' a„d i},e ideut.ficatioo by Sir Georg® 
IZZ'" ' ^ ^ ‘bat in tin. (Manti X 44) 

ir.: ™ »o-rd.d.oiZu» .t 

.™ l7..h7 7"°"' "MW. o£ Ite croup .limCl.ln* 

lioned as con.io • from n> cMna s. furs or .km* are me«‘ 

AUs&ti.lr,» on i^fo, . tl> 78j >» misunderstood as bsing connected 

coni variety isc4lJs,ii».ai- j . *“ nfnsndiil as iti the ^ 

A .,Z, C ..nluti'"!” "“5 “ 

iasdotasa'rooUcoral n-itU j^low li (orpimcDt, orpiment-colouf)-^^'’' 
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befjan in Snvaija, unlike today when it begins in the middle of 
adlia Now, sea'?on falls back aboiitonc day and a half every century — 
*In consequence of this difference the beginning of Varsba, or the 
“ramy eeason, in the times of Alexander and Afiola, would have 
“fallen just one month earlier than at present ' * 
dv) Sea also (AS , lAid ) »nfn This could be 

written only m the North (Pa(ahpiitra) and not in the South 

(t} The political data taking UB to tlio Maurya times, we have further 
materials to hold that the boot could not have been written in the later 
aurya times The position of the Slkyas and Ajivakas could not be low 
asm the A <Iir 20),* they being grouped together with or ns Sudra monks 
Q er AgoLa or bis successors it was not likely that a law hostile to them 
have been promulgated Again, the sarcasm of Patnfijali that the 
aurjas were foml of money (gold), finds corroboration m the A. that the 
r)a soTerign did institute 'archit or worships for making money* 
ow Atoka could not have done It, be nas too conscientious and religious 
w that, Hij descendants were also religious The datum of Patofijsli 
the A thus should refer either to Chandragupta or to PinduEara, and 
'mderboth eovereigns K serted 

The heterodox Jama and Buddhist and the orthodox Brahmin literatures 
Wsett that Kantilja was the minister of Chandragupts The Buddhistand 
aina books treat him as having been a rascal, debusing coins and making 
money, making conquests and killing men, etc The Pursnas, on the 
olher band, show him to be an able mioisler How could such contrary 
human details be given to a person imaginary ? His condemnation and 
awkward Goita name are proof to my mind of his historical existence If 
look into the A it answers both characterizations of A , the heterodox and 
orthodox He would put down the heterodox, and the heterodox would 
°ad him a man 

Ivi) If tiie Purtcas turn out to be true in asserting the existence of 
handragupta, why should we not believe them about Nautilya y If K 
fisted, why ehonld we not tatc the book to be hie, especially when we 
^ the last but one verse in the book, giving the authorship, to have been 
a the hook befuie Ksuiandaka who paraphrases it m his introduction ? 

* CunQin^haiD, india , Erat p 3 

ch MS SI amo Sastry s traos p 2W *• 

* ^ ■A 1916^ p 5^ 
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HIHDUPOLITY ' [pT, I. 

Nathutuma Premin of Bombay, and from the Jlanava AS, pointed out 
above (p 8] 

In the face of these quotations nobody mil be heard to say that 
the authorities in the A. are imaginary. 

Jolly has nghtlj ignored such untenable views as for instanoe ‘that the 
style of the A is not archaic’ and ‘that geographical data prove a late date 

(ill) Neto Argnmnli for the Pourth Cen h. C date. 

There are pieces of evidence in the A. which are compatible only 
the fourth century B. 0 date. 

(^i) The use of Yidla which is only known to the Maurya times, and 
the ‘geographical horizon’ in laying down the policy towards the republics 
can only refer to the Maurya times. In the first century B. C. and the 
Ist or 2nd century A C. there was no power, no ‘king' {for whom 
Kautilya wrote the Samgba Vntta policy) who had from Vrdeha to 
Afghanistan under him 

(ii) T&kc agaiu the term Tn^a, meaning hve years (II. 20) "Tbis i® 
known to the Jyotisha Vedaaga, and is not known to the literature o^ the 
early centunes lockding the Msnava Dharma Ssstra. 

(in) Take also the datum that the rainy season slatted m 
(Sravm.proshthapadakha Vaisha) te, m the author’s time the rainy 


’ JUntian o£ CltiHa 19 mnocuou", for CA«*rt wl.Kb imaTiftlty comes along 
Dawrfo or other HimaUjan countries 10 ancient Sanskrit literature clearly refers to 
‘Shiiia,’ ttie Oiigit tnlie i-till ret-iiiiin^ Ihe word ‘ind having mulberry Iren and eilk 
industry See the article m Cncy Brit un ‘CImm.* md ths identification l>y Sir Georg® 
Qnersoo ,n LSI A , Part 4 p 5.« (;but I would suggeet that m this (Mntiu A 4l) and 
aimiiatpaeeagee, they are the great Slim race. et.H earririns ,u Gilg.t and tha r.o.mty’j 
U may be aided that the Cbloae nere reganled to liave been of Kslntnya origin 
ThoyepokeaUanagoof SaDsknt baae as elwwn bj the iS which eaje that the s.A* 
rrc.hee.l ,a Cl tea country bore tlw names and chna/>alta Neither 

°c r. " f ,r'r “ “'t "" i"»i> 

.... :rr.=r^„rrr'- 

„ clwiLIl*, .. in 111 . 31:1. «'• P- f 

l««iaU= no.'")-.’'”- 
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P 6*-Works o£ tbo 4Ui— 5Ui cen A C, mid the 
KatD'iQdalT)& 

Quotations m tlio Raja’N RnlmLan indicate that thel^was aUo 
n Naradi)a ilajvnlti (See Jnlti>4uetton to the R N R, 1924, ji • 

Narada figures ns a teacher of political wisdom in the Mahul?hQrata 
(SahHi i\irva 0 ), and ho is not known to Kamandaka The Naradlia thus 
probahly came into cxtsteuce heforc the sixth century and after Kamandaka. 

KSmandaka cannot he pub in the 8Ui cen as done by Jolly and 
ternita (Jolly’s A S , 46). It is earlier than the ■’Maha-Bharata foi the 
reasons (1) that the latter knows it, (i) that tho Artbi'Sastra book of the 
Qreit Rishis which was lost when the M Rh (SP.) written, had been 
u ed by Kam (as pointed out above, p 6, u ), and (S) the general style (cf 
the Narada Sotifiti)* indicating Gapla times (4) The known data of Bbaia 
bhutihelpj U 9 further Bha\abhuti aa ably shown by MM. Ganapatl Sastrl 
II, Intro , p 7) knew his work , not only be knew Kamundaka but his 
nudieuce also must have known his work as a well established autliority to ha 
able to follow and enjoy the character “Ksmandaki ’ like the “Buddha* 
wlshita' and "Avalokit Kimandakn must have published his work a 
few centnnes before DbavabhOti (first half of the 8th cen ) Thcldatum of 
the Bh would place his lower limit m the fifth century A C Its 
earlier limit probably is the TantrsUiyTyils which does not know it The 

interval between the A§ and Kamandaka is large, for not only several subjects 
and topics m the AS have become in Kam time antiquated enough to bo 
left out, a new group of aulhoiities, unknown to the AS . had intervened. 

There is a revival oE the tradition of Chaudragupla Maiirya in Qupt» 
bmes Royal parents name their sons after him (thrice) VisSkhadatt* 
ccmpareshim with Vishnu m his play wnlten under one of the Chandraguptas 
the Gupta dynasty (I A 1913 p 2Cb) Ghandraguptan Uwa m the 
Kaa|iliya are closely reprodu<»d in the Narada Smriti ChandragujHa s 

AtlhaSastra IS versified and adapted IB the Kamaadakly a Nltisara There 

>s au amluion, partly realized, of foandiog a large empire from Pajaliputra 
hke that o£ ChandragupUv Maury» Kubdasa, a Gutpa poet, says that the 
country becomes ‘possessed of a just Ling’, only on account of 
the Magadlian emperor tRaghuvaipSa) * 

’See tW mo«,Urj o£ ^arada (App 56-50) «l.ch esteods up to the 

P«nph»nd knows Dlnlrfl , ,, 

•To ssj this le eren ta comm t .n anachromsn. 

•''onwciy which <ftme into existence only aiih \ 4 sn (J B 0 P S., ) c a 

pffafyu.th Raghu 

28 
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n I S DU POLITY ^ 

[Jolly, (though without assigning any reasonj also tahes the Sl&H 
contemporary with the composilian ot the bonk * ] 

(vu) rt the boob existed before Vst8}ttyana, and Katnandaka ascnbd 
it to K.-bhe onus is oii him who wants to ascribe the authorship to another 
to prove that and disprove the evidence of the A itself corroborated as it is 
by Vst and Kam , Dandin and Medbtttithi, Pahcha T. and Tantrs* 
akhyaiba 

^vni) There is motive for promulgating a l^hartna Ststra ascribing 
it to a Hishi, but there ia no such motive lu ascribing a matenal book to 
another Besides, Kautilya is not a Bishi Hathet aS hooks had Bishis as 
authors If a Pandit wnhog the book wanted to foster it on another, be 
would have ascribed it to Eome Rteht and a name unhated by a large sectwo 
of the community (Buddhists and Jamas) 

(lx) The Pufinag seem to give a second name of Chaodragupt® 
as Narenira* There u evidence that not only the name of the author 
u m the hook, but also the name of the king, 'Aareniro/ whose monogw® 
or mark ^iJareiidrSnka' is directed m the A to be put on arms (V d» P* 
U7 , see aleont^Tc, II 10) 

(x) Only the empire of the early Mauryas could tike note of expotts 
and imports from Mahavisi (A§ U li) (-Mahavpieha of the Veda),* the 
raism wine mrtdvt of Alghaoistan (Aracbosiri, the weights and meaeutes of 
the Sibi (II 19) and Mekala and Magadha at the same time, of Uttamp^tha 
and Dukahinapatha aimultaueouely, and provide pumshmeut 

PfttahputraJ for defaming the Gandbnra country (above p 156, n) Andonly 

a minister very highly placed could have all the fiscal and military iniotfiia' 
tion which ate contained ,a the A Pumebmento for turamg women into 
nuns, and for monks leaving faa„i,ea unprovided for could he laid down 
Ul 1) only in early Maurya rule of the first two emperors Rwsiog » 
prince on the unmarried daughter of a W (while even 
wn en»ned in the Suiiga times, ey, m thcM Dh g), knowledge of 
the epics different from the ones we have, are all mdioations of an early 
and pre Suhgan date 


cotnroMUsaa rweeJoB and bijb tlist the work 

worfsot tloA 

mepfi, 

• 51 4 K l / U, 142 
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P S-Worls oIthe4th-5tli ccn A C. and the \{|e. 

Kamnndaklf a 4 ^ 

Quotations in the Rnji'N. Ratnikara indicate tliat also 

a ^\radi>a Raja-niti (See Jnlrodnehoit to the R N H, 1924, 

Natada figures as a teacher of political wisdom in the Mahi-Ehtirata 
(Salha Parvan), and he is not known to Kamandaka The Nsradl^a thus 
probably came into existence before the sixth century and after Kamandaka. 

KSmandaka cannot be put m the 8tb ecu as done bj Jolly and kVm* 
ternitz (Jolly’s A g,4G). Ib is earlier than the Jlaba-Bharata for the 
reasons (1) that the latter Uowa it, (i) that the Artha-gastra book of the 
Great Rising which was lost when the M. Ch (SP.) was written, had been 
n ed by Kim (as pointed out above, p 6, “ )> general sty le (cf 

theNamdaSmntO'indicaUngGupta times. v4) The knowodate of Bha%a- 

bhuti helps ns further. BbavabhSti as ably shown by MSI, Ganapatl Ssstrl 
(AS, 11, Intro , p 7) knew his work , not only he knew Kjmandaka but his 
audience aUa muethave known bis work as a well established autlioiity to C 
to follg^v and enjoy tile cliaracler "K3Bjan5al.i ' litie tbe Binldha 
ralsbii' eod “A«Ult ICimandoka most iiaee pulli-fctd liis neit a 
!eiv ccnlones before Bbwabhiili (lir!.t halt of lie 8lh cen ) Tbe,daWm «£ 
tie kt Bh would place Ills lower limit in the fifth century AC. t* 
«»het hirnt probably is the Taotmkhyayiks which does not know it. The 
internal between the AS and Kutoandakaislarge,for not only several snbyecls 
»tid topics in the Ag have become lo Kam 's time ootiqnated enough to he 
left out, a new group of authorities, QoVoown to the AS , bad inierreaea. 

There IS aroivalof tbo tradiUcn of Cbandagupta Maurya in Gupta 
times. Royal parents name tbcit sons after him (thrice) A iS&kha alta 
«omparM him with AA^hnn to hw pl*r wnlten under oae of the Chandraguptw 
<»f the Gnpia dynasty U. A 1913 p 265) Chaodragoplan laws m the 
K»a{ilfya ire closely reproduced in the NUraila Smriti. Ghandrag^itas 

Arl}ia?asira»T<rMftea and adapted m the Kamandaklya Nltisa^ There 

'*« ambuioti, partly realized, of lonnAiot: from Ps{al.ru m 

that cl Chandmgnpta Slanrya KaMa-> a Gutp r«t. says that the 
'^onnlty becomes Rj/anfir/, 'pos<c<sed of »)“*'■ J on scco 

the Magadbaa emperor (RagburaipS®) * * 

oI^a^.u (Apr 

t''-'ijilnaa know# DlBAr* i. tU Mictd'a 

■T. ..... .. 0 r^. u 

’■'••tutW wlich lain? into exiitcnc* oalj t 
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11 1 N D U P 0 1 I T ^ * 

[Jolly, (tlioiisli ivilltoHl nnijjmni; nnj m«mj also tftlcea tlic Slol*!* 
contcmporftrj witli tlio compoaUj i» of llio IkioI ' 3 

M TE bool cxifitftl before Vntfl^a^nna, nnd KaioaodaU aacn^tl 
it to R ,-fbe onus is on bim wlit> wnnls to »pcnbe tbe auiborsbip to oncl er 
to ptcve tliat aod (liiproio tbo eridcDco of the A itself conoborated as 
by Vttt and Kura , DaijiJm and Mcdbatitbi, I’afttba T. Taotta 
nlbyaila 

(vui) There is motive for promulgaling a Dbaimn Sttilro ascnbiog 
it to a Bisbi, but there is no Buch motive iu nscnbing a material bool to 
another. Besides, Kanplya w not a Utslii Barlier A§ boola bad Bisliw as 
authors If a Parid’t wntinj* tho bool wanlod to foster it on anolher* he 
wo'uld have ascribed it to Borae Bislii and n name unhalcd by a large section 
of the community (Buddhists and Jamas) 

(ii) The Pumpae seem to give a second name of Chandragur 

aa iVarciirfra * Thcte la evidence that not only the name of the anther 

18 ID the bool, but also the name of tbe Img, *f>erc>idraf whoso monogra® 
or marl ^VarendrSah' is directed m the A to be put on arms P 
817 \ see also sitsp«, II 10) 

(il Oalj ths empire ot the miy MmrjM couW lAa Dots ot 
»ad imports from Mihlnsi (AS. It 1 1) ( ^lloblmsho ol tbe Vtdi)>' l»® 
niism wine of Atgbaoistan lAraclHm.I. Ibo waghtJ end nnsuorei oE 
the Sibi (11 19) and Mebals and Magadha at tbe same tlDoe. o£ Uttarepotbs 
and Dabsblijnpatha simultaneoasly, and provide ponisbment [£•»” 
Pltalipotia] tor deEaming the Qaadhora country (above p 156,*) And only 

a minister very highly placed could have all the Sscal and military informa- 
tion which are contained m the A Punishment, tor turning women in» 
nuns, and tor monks leaving tnmiliw unprovided tor could be laid d»"“ 
(11 1) only in early Maurya role ot the Rrst two emperors Rawmg “ 
prince on the nnmarried daughter ot a king (while even Kiyoga “ 
condemned in the Sunga times, e y , in the M Dh S ), knowledge oE 

tic epic, dilecent tiom the ones we have, ai e all wdio.tions ot an early 
and pre Simgan date 


a"' 5"‘»S«l»*etho,.iu«.,„. ,hc book botow ll.e*» 

roZl'd?". “"d T 

::Zt 1“ «» 

pienous paBB&ee 

’ iA 1918 p 55 ® 

* U&K r / n Uz 315 
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irPE\l>I5k c 


I* St — ‘L ecucebai/ 

Rihha tvould aUo gi\c hath Ltchc/ifia uni Ltkk/ia, bet we cet «ucb 
forms for Ibe Licbcbbavia (of JTaiQa spelliog L&kkhai) as point fo liksku, 
lou^ as the origin Manu’a Ntchchhaot i\oul(l be a local dialetical van ition 
^hich IS peculiar to Eastern India 

P 63 I 

srcaShti C5y«p, A.vestan -?yap 

P. 73— /a«^ar. 

U 13 derued from cither Jaltt gkan (llie Maba BliJrata ‘Jatugnlia/ ‘the 
bouse of lac/ made to entrap and burn the Panda\a«) as has been suggested, 
or prefcrrablj frotn tfamn gkartt ‘House of Duatb ' Jauhar is spelt as 
fama Ken in the ‘Kinhada do Pnhandha (» worh in Old Rajastliinl}, 
P St (pointed out to me by Dr. Suoiti K Cbattcrji 

P 81— ‘Every man in the cotnmumty had fraDchisc —citizens KriKi 

QOQ Citizens 

Tfom a statement of Patanjah it is clear that in a republic there used 
tebe8U\c8 and artizans to whom the peculiar forms winch denoted the 
ciluens of a partioular lepublio did not appl>-— ^9 ir T 
(See above | 31, p 85, n ) This iodifat"s that the arlizans os well as 
•laves were not ffanchiz“d The Maucbilarnis did not keep any slaies m 
tlieir state (hence the legend m Megaslheoes that tlicro were no slaxes 
in India) 

P. 82 ri — Aaunrnifa and Kanel 

SirG Grierson IS also of the opinion that Uil Ktnelh should not bt 
idenlifietl with the A'lmindcj (LSI vol it, p C, » ) The form Aokc^ 

** correct which was personally asccrluncJ me at Sipri (Simlal 

ahlVon physique 

On tlic physique of the Vahikas wc may uote lhal the a HI Srata 
‘1 abusing their heterodox) (probaWj they had then become Mala)Snist 
IhisiB) quotes a parody ot a Bong of the dahlias which shows that 

fheir women were large-bodied and that mutton wa- their faionrite food 

‘'MeniUlll next emg the snog of tho^ahtLas ut lliw ^akala trwn, 
“*fhcu shall I again, dre<snl lo fme gannenU »n the comi an) of fa.r- 
‘compleiiontd Urge sized women eat much mutton, porL, IxHfstid the 
*^«h cf fowls, a«fcs and camels ’ ’* ’ 



in sin; imh-ity 


[ IT. I* 

1’. fi.— Pinlilim. 

Ill* ll^iiri-s til tlic »i(if>ine in Vi*!inui.li)>r' 

molluA (11) Pri>l)tlily lie only aq ii!t*al j»won Bt»l no autlior. 

V. 0. Hill— 1 Sill con DiptilH, 

To Uiii \i to lio R'lilel Yaclii^piti Mitra’a Uaivllnrmi (Scfl 
(o U N U., ji »,) Tlia commentary on llic Nltinljjimpta, (ttic ‘fal* 
wliicli mniUic earlier tlian iuMS. c^p^^l in tlie HC5, »W.) 

inclnilcil in llie cla®!* Tin* commentator il'’M not reilrict liira«ctC to tii® 

otUioiloT Dlinrtna Paotra y'mw He, (rjinj; to pive all llie ociginsl 
fOtircci of Somailcva, really pin? a rmill nigo?t ot Arllia Pi«trau 
I*. a-^Yorll? in Vernacnlarf, 

Tnlln IaI wrote a lIliMli hook Ita.c.! on llic Hitopodels and tbf 
Parichataiitra and calkO it ‘najanlti.* 

I’apc ITi— Yillapc rin<il. 

Sec Vn?i‘lit1ia Hiurma Pailra, III. I— 


^ainw*i'fl5t'ri rr« finriiftiir: j 
n" ml ’S'iSnin ft n- 1 


T*. 1C— firrnvii 

Ii IS Riven ako l.y Namda (I. 18) 


P, 26-tf, rfi. 


Till; VcJic use of c a n a ij m tlic fcnec of ‘company ot soldiers'— 
ant am jinri (H, V, III, 2f>, pj. 
r Siatc-arma of lUc UepuWics. 

IniitU itFclf inaj U- fmm Za/iA uitli wliat is termed by Grlcrfon as 

'spenfarooiu insahsatioa’ (JftAS, 102^ pp 3tji ff.). 

Tit Ma .,c 'Irila JJ^rcnantila,,, !=8ln>TOtan,niI3i,ai,JgjrSir. r™"*”' 

yet’ in llic A P , V. 3, p 247 


r..sc 5Z-Dcci>,on8 on mlla (B»l ot Precedtnl*), 

The JjUU nU hooV, ,„eu Wk.ot preceJents, See J. HI. 

Peohehl, Voe,.l„h.,U „t.„ peecedente in Ax. 10 
olr.elnK.’^I'd 1'; ,1*A "'n e. town corporetion 

''PP 1 ), on Part pp. ,55_j 
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APrcSfpix c 


P. 51 — 'LECnCEBAl,* 

R.hha would also givo both I-lcAcUa and LdUia, but we get smIi 
fotms for the LicbcHiavia (cf. Jaina spelling LckBai) as point to hhhu, 
louse, as the oiigin. Mann’s NichMam would be a local ilialelical lariatioii 
wlilcU is peculiar to Easteru ladia* 

P. 6*3 )i*— I 

Avestan Syav. 

Ps 78 —Jauhar, 

It is demed from eilller JaUilUra (Ibe MaliS-BliIiata 'Jafiignlia,' ’tlie 
bouse of lac.' made to entrap and bum the Ruidivas) os lias been aiisgasW, 
or preforraljly from Jamn-ghara ‘House of Dcatli. Janhar 
Jawa-iSars in the 'KanMa de PraWdlia’ (a troik i» Old R&jasni.ioi), 
P 81 (pointed out to me hy Dr. Snniti K. Clialtciji . 

P. 81-*E\ery man in the community had fiaucbi-c -citi-iCLe i 

nou'cltizeos, 

I’rom a sUtementcE EataSjali it le clew tbat in a repullio there used 

to be sUves and to whom tlic peculiar forms jrbici eno 

citizens of a pacticuUr tepviblic did not apply— 

(Sec above I 81, p. So, n.). This indicates tbat the arlizms ns well as 

slaves were not fraticliized. The Mauchiharnas d.d not keep any slaves m 
their state (hence the lojend in SIcjrastUenes that Uiert. were no 
in India), 


P» 82 n.— A’ajiwiKifa and Kanft. 

Sir O. Grierson is else of the opimoo tbat the AW. •l.oeU »"l be 

idenlificd with the (L Si. vol. p. d» 

is correct which was per^onallj ascertained bj me at Sipri ( im o . 

P. 87 — Yablkaii physiciuc- 

OoUieplijriquoof llio VublU. «c imy note that Ibe “ 

1" .burin, lie, r bet.roJoa) (prebably they bed then bceorne 5Wa " • 

Il.JJk..l. rpioUea p.rodjoE.«..g "t ibo I"”’ 

tbrir woiei were UeSe-bedied .ad that Ibeir^ 

\\liea*hftlll ncit sitiff the •on" "1 tlic a of f»ir- 

■■ab.neb .1 1 agal,,, drcM ’« ^^01 .“n'l -be 
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II I K J) U 1« 0 L I T \ [ IT 1 

"So do the mlialuanta, drunk with winc^ Bing- How cm religion in 
"found among bucIi pcojile j” 

At iKc time wlien Uic karmipartan (Cli xli\) was written, cMdontly 
tkey had Iccome heterodox, prob-iU} Budilhisln, as it eajs, 'the YaMbs 
'who never perform FacridceB, whoso religion has been dcslro>cd/ ‘they ore 
without- tlic \ ed i and without knowledge* Ihey arc orthodox m the 
Satapatha Br. (1 7 3 8, Gnerson, LSI, 4 n 8), in the Upanistiads 
which describe Svolakctu going into the Punjab for religious tonrnaiosnb 
aai also evijcutl) in 1- iiii 


P 93 — Aradra Countiy 

In medieval Indian Irahlmn the Punjab, especially the northern 
part, was alwajs called lladraJcSn Ontu Gounda Simha ink® 
Viclutta Isataha ’ sajs (hat he was bionght from Patna, where ke was 
burn, ta JIadiadeia or the PtlDjab 
P 109— Salih 

‘Pia proball) does not convey ihc foil sense of ‘SaUI i’ Cf 
AkehnSalllti, l|,e Ilmdo dice The Salall was a small oUong 
piece which could come easily wilhm (he list 

P 150-Yandheyo com legends Bdayaia/e Si3»:i>m[h] 

Brahmanya devaaya (0 C I M 18182,0 A I pj 78) seems te he 
the correet legead 3rah„nja is net the aame of the Yaudheya hmg 
(Sapioa, JRAS, I90J, J9l) hat the name of the god who in some corns 
IS shown with su heada-Knrttikeja(.s recogmeed by Eapson himsell) 

P 1 S3— “Al alftva OoiQg 


.1 1?.°. '’““”S'‘"gl'nnmes and generally no legend o' 

the MlUvaGaaa found at the same pW. are attributed to the hWaW 

’ 174-— t 77 j Probably they represent the 

which snpe, ended the Milava. The name, are so many purfes-ey, 

^Z‘' eeem to he abbrcviatioes- 

a«i/”°' ‘Mahnrija’ (p lyyj ^nd Yewe appear 

a^in and again ( pp ,yi jyj j-„„„ ,j j, only) 

= 112 , sLa M n Poita, 1/5 (read ««) 
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APPENDIX 0 


Pp. I5i.5.— Freedom ia preference to home. 

CE. 5Iami, Vn, 212 : 

“Let a kiDff, without hesitation, quit for his own sake even a conntry, 
“Biilnbriotis, fertile and cacsio" an increase of cattle” (Buhler). 

P. 156 » —Saitalniiliss. A 'jrabStaji SanatSMa as a feudatoty of 
Chandra Gnpta II has left an rn'criplion in the Tlilayagin Vetslt^iva cave 
temple (Elilsa, Gwalior) dated GS Si (401-2 AC). He is the son 
of a‘Mahaiaja’ and the grandson of a Mabstaja. GI., p* 25. 

* P. 183 -^Ethnology of the repnhlicane. 

See R. Chanda, Inlo-Irpan Bam (Rajshabi, 1916), pp. i», 25, 

SIC, ill. 
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n I N D U 1* 0 L 1 T \ [ IT I. 

“So do the itihaLilants, druiil mill moc, 6iug How can rchgjon be 
“found among euch people j” 

At the time when the Karnaparran (Ch xliv) nag written, c\idently 
they had become heterodox, probably Biiddhistii, ns it pays, *thc Vflhikas 
‘who never perform sacriricos, who«e religion has been destroyed,’ 'they arc 
without the ^ odd and without knowledge* Ibey are orthodox m the 
Satapatha Bu (1 7 3 8, Gnereou^ LSI, 4 n 8), m the UpamsfiadB 

winch describe SvetaVctu going into the Punyab for religious tournament, 
and also evidently in P mi 

P 93— Madra Country 

In medieval Indian trahtion the Punyib, especially the northern 
part, was always called Madrndo&n Guru Govinda Supha mb'® 
“Vichitra Naiaka" says that he was brought from Patna, where he 
born, to ^[adlade^a or the Punjab 

P 109— Sal a k 

‘Pm probably does not convey the full sense of ‘S a 1 a h a ' Cf 
AkshnSalakfl, the Hindu dice Tl c Salako was a small oblong 
piece which could come easily withm the fist 


P 160— Yaudheya com legends Bhagaiato 

Brahmanya devasya (C C I M 18182,0 A I 78) seems to be 

the correct legend Brahmanya is not the name of the latidheya king 
(Rapson, JRAS, 1003, 201) bat the name of the god who in some coins 

IS shown with six beads — Karttikcyn (as recognized by Ilapson himself) 

P 1 63— M nlava Coins 


The variety o£ coins healing single names nnd generally no legend of 
the Malava Qana found at the same place, are attributed to the Malaras 
(C C I AI, 105, 171-177) Probably they represent the power 
whieh superseded the Malavas Tlio names ate so many puazles-ry- 
Maraji, J^mapaya, Poyu, jlf»po,„ They seem to be abbreviations— 
Maraja. = UaU Kja , Cf ‘Mabatayn’ (p 177) and JnM appM' 

again and again ( pp 174 176^ Jamapna, then Pnyn ' 
Uapojaja, Mapaja and (pp 175^ ,,51 pjobobly 

( <1 arajaJ jaya, Ma iilaM rain) Payn, and 3Ia (Mabsra]a) Osj'’ 
b milar y U.yaj,,. M. (Mala") Ga,a (Gaj.Sa), Go;«rn= Gaja pa, 

S( iya) ,«pn_afo Onjopa. i|/npnXn„Mn FaU , MS (read wo) S«P* 
-Mo Sorpo , MoyorHo-Ma OnoM. , Majupa-^Ma Jnpa (Ynpa) 
SJoponyan (plate SX, 21) i „aa in, adn^ptyoio 
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HINDU POLITY 

Part II 


MON ARGHY 

AND 

imperial systems 



IV 

HINDU MONARCHY 



HINDU MONARCHY 



CHArinR XXII 
HINDU MONARCHY 
Antiquity and Theory of Origin 
§ 193. Tho woril 11 ft j a n anti its original 11 R t 
* orally mean a r u I o r. It is connected nith the Latin 
But Hindu political theorists have given it a 
philosophic derivation. King- is called Raja 
. ^ _ bee, uisejiis duty is *to pleaso’ (r a n j) the people 

good government. This p hilosophi c interprehition 
as een accepted as an axiom throughout Sanskrit literature. 

. ^ bings also acquiesced in and accepted this constitutional 
^erpret.ition oC the terjn. Emperor Khftravola of 
-h*^ nas-a Jainursays in his inscription (C. IGo B.C.) 

jileaxc liis subjecU, 35 hundred thousand in 
the Buddhist Canon the same theoretic definition 
’ Fasema, nyil > Both 

odos and heterodox branches of the race had adopted it 
-^vas a national interpret itjon and a national theory of 
constitution.’^ 

i IflSA \lirfiga5H1enesj1s obse^^e(^ before*, records the 
tr vlition ciirrent_ hi his time that Monarchy uas 
of the earliest form of organised <ro\ernment in 
indial This is supported h^ the B i g - V e d a 
I ere — itmarchy is the normal and the 011I3 form of 
-i^erninent knon n^^itomuchht writers, ns Are iiave seen, 

1 tsed this fact as an aigiiraent Hgainst non-kiugb forms of 
^oputution.^ I A f t e r monarchj, Megasthenes uas 
— > Republican experiments weie mide\^As 
® BrtM nnani puN it, it nas in 'f/ip ft r w I v 


I DiyJu, asjaftiJn Sotfmft, n, »«»». HI, p ®3. 

I 15 p 03^ R... WfffVin.11a,If«ytqthmga an t Arn.ir», p JOO 
'SMi't 1. 55 it>i,i 7 G cf ams^Ticj'ga^asjrfiTfii v m sp 



HINDTI MONA.RCUT 


the A s u I* a 8 had a king to lead them, they were aascessful. 
Therefore they decided to try the same exjjeriment. And 
they agreed to elect a kiug ; 1 1 

“The Devas and Asm'as tcare jlghiing,..the Asums 
'^ defeated the J)eiias...The jDems said,*It is onaocount of our 
'having no king that (he Asums defeat us. Jj e t u s e I e c t 
^ h i n g\ All c o n $ e n t e rf.”» 

K it has a historical reference it would refer to the 
tr i^l stage of t h e Ar yan s in Indh and ifc''\v^uld-su^esr-that 
the institution of kingship was borrowed froin the Dravidians, 
ITliaiever the “ ir^rorici^ Triitli in the theory, the important 
pomt to note here is tlmt kingship is contemplated to be 
^lective in jtsjoriginjj j 


§201, Political writers, however, had a theory of their own 
^hich is confinsd more to the abstract side of the question. 
^Scjentisn* They held that the first king was elected on 

e 0 » 7 ot certain conditions oron a contract, 

CoBtraet 

and tliat the original contract Avas always 
enforced subsequently. * AccortUug to this view the election 
^as necessitated for iuternal administration, the authority of 
by itself, the people having refused to follow, /' This theory 
of contract ujr I m o n a r c Ji y,_which imdoubtedly^was 
c reflex of the express republican theory of 
a c t,* found support in Vcdic hymns and songs of 
^cyal election, in rituals of royal consecration 
^ich u-ere based on elective principles, and in the 


* Atlartya ffrdhwano I. U UT <rj mWdn HlWdlSSU 

^^«m7r3nnTT $ ^ n 

8 894 the Siieiutioa >B the 1. 9 pp.SS2--23i aJio th 9 k In Ibo Ifa d* 

iWrafa, 5 533. 

3 S«enbo«. 5§ l"4— 8, 
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HINDU V 0 I, I T Y 


[pT. n. 

established i d-l a « d’ wliero jn o u n r-c h y. 
its owii^ ; that is, the cliango from 'Monarchy to repuhlicaw 
form to which Ivlegasthones alludes, did not_pcciir 
This M i d - 1 a n d was llie land from Kurukshetra 
Prayilga— the valleys of the .Tuinna and the Ganges, 
vbicli became the seat of the Aryan conquerors nn 
Aryan monaroliy. The Pniflnic history also confirms this- 
Its ruling houses cover the JU il d 1 e Country,^ S“™o 
heyond only in one direction— the Eastjf The constitution » 
the East (‘p rich )’) accor ding in t he AitarBya,_!lAl- 
S h rn r tLj y a,* ivln'ch nas a species of mon arch y?.-::j5§^^^'^nj 
literally, 'a collection of_ moimrclhcs,' — i-fi., a " 

^iiperialhin.’ j| 

§199. There are several theories Xnonn to Hindu 
litemture on the origin of Hindu Kingship. A 
HmautoicH theories is necessary tounderstiiu 

K the constitutional effect nhich theyjnoducetbgi 
nvactical adiniuistratlon.j 

§ 200. || The Yedic theory is found in tlyo Ai^XJ^^--" 
B V a h m a n. a. It asserts that the Bevas, i.e. their nor^hip 
pets, the Hind u t>, origiually had no king- B' 
o'^'VlV^VV/I struj^le gainst the A s u r a s— 

the D e V a s found that they wej’e rept^^t^d J 
deleted, they came to the conclusion that it because 


h ^ hfuPisT-ai 

I 

,h V th« fire of tw 

the .North Brhar aepal,|,« 1 

Irrn, „f ■^ — iMprohMJjnrojM Milena onto 

urns, ” Up ir 1. 1 ) and j , , 4 ^ j h ^ ^ Ifognaim, nfconfi'it' ' ' 

tUtrom,.,.,,.rnMder, ..to.. a » r. t w , s.e 5 in-) 



HINDTT MONAKCHT 


the A s a r a 8 had a king to lead them, they were successful. 
Therefore they decided to try the same experiment. And 
they agreed to elect a king ; ! j 

'*The Decas ami Asuras tcere fighting. ,Jhe Asnraa 
''^^fsated the Dorns ..The I>etas said^*It is on account of out' 
"h«-cing no king that the Asnras defeat us. Let ii select- 
k i n g*. All c o n s e ii t e d.’*^ 

i( It it has a historical reference it would refer to the 
tri bal sta g e of t he Aryans i n In dia and it would -SuggesT-that 
the institution of kingship was borrowed from the Dravidians. 

tliT^'Hisforical'truth in the theory, the important 
point to note here is that kingship is contemplated to he 
^fiothe in itsprigin.’|| 

§201. Political writers, however, had a theory of their own 
^hioh is confined more to the abstract side of the Question. 
Scteniisti' They held that the first king nns elected on 

OonV^ certain conditions oron a contract, 

and that the original contract was always 
enforced suhseq^uently. * According to this view the election 
necessitated for internal administration, the authority of 
by itself, the people ha\iiig refused to follow. / This theory 
nf contract u^a 1 monarchy, ^Ulich undoubtedlywas 
® reflex of the express republican theory of 
P ' found support in Vedio hymns and songs of 
^®yal election, in rituals of royal consecration 
^hich were based ou elective principles, and in the 


1 ilitareya nTdhmanal, U ’U ^ mUlda 

srarnraiT ^ sh wufu sfu » 

2 Bb« Ills dUeuiiion ia (hs *«“*''•, l« ® pp.2-— 23| stw ihatln tb« J/a 4- 

^Wraf4^ § 233, 

5 S*« KbOTC, 5§ |7<— e. 
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U I D U rOLITY [PT. II 

Coronation oath irhicli made tho l?ing swear, that 
ho should rulo according to law. i[ I 

These ceremonials were invariably observed even when 
succession to throne had become hereditary. \ In theory, 
h I 1 cf 0 ^***^®® sacred ceremonies, \ the King, 

vu Biiip we shall presently see, Mas ahiays an elcc^d 

officer holding office on~coiitIitrohs which he 
accepted in his Coronation oath. l^he contract theory of the’ 
politicians, as we sliall sec, was always believed in and accepted 
by both the ruler and the ruled. 

Actua l election at times did take pl a ce eveti in post* 
Vedic time^' Klcgastlici^es notes Uiat.after SvayambhU, Budha 
and Kratu, the succession was generally 
‘tc/iCJi a fciiluve of hchy occurred in__ihe_vof/((l_housCi (he 
*Iudian8 elected their sovereign on the principle c/niO'eV’.iJl 
The J&takas- have stories of election of kings and 
even the fables ® of the country made animals elect their king. 
They indicate that, the theory of elective kingshi p was* a 
national theory widely current.^ Let ns now take the sacred 
hymns of royal election of the Tedas and the Vedic kingship. 


1 Mo Crindle, ilegnathenes and Aman, p. 2O0. 
3 S«e U<ihZt'a,(u ( ed Sennit )• tqU II.p, 70. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


Vedtc>Kin^find hl» Election 

§202. I'The king nns elected ky the peojle assembled 
® ^ ^ j' The people assembled are said to elect 

K,5g’, him to V u 1 e r s h i p unanimously. 

*"*>>» nuiiwo The Samiti appoints him. He is ashed to hold the 
state. It is hopeO that he icouM ml fall fiom 
d’* office, 2e is expected to crush the enemies. 

Here is a complete Song of Election.' 

®n I 

?R? tnssg m a?i3.^ ii t 

HTg 'suisT! 

5^ 'OWIIR 
??;; u vj^^or gfSpn 

aafa u-jd u ^ aswwtfe II ^ 

Brn^'uTsSnft vtu ftsaih? 315,1 
* - — •» , 

^ II ^ 

H «f 51 II ^ 

“1 '■■ I • “ ' 

^ f^T efnW: | afiilri: TSItnfe llh 




^rtore«.r»i?a, \ I 87—8* Iti* bJ®" 


n .fry rWa X I»3 With tUitt 
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niKDU lOIilTT 


[n. It 

“Gladly you come amoug uh ; I'emniii firmly without 
faltering ; all the people want you ; may you not fall off 
the State. 

“Here he you firm like the inountam and may you not 
come down. Be you firm hero like Indra ; remain you here 
and hold the State. 

“Indm has held it ( the Stato ) firm on account of the 
firm Havi offering ; for it Soma as well as the Brahmapaspati 
has said the same. 

“Birm (as) the heaven, firm (as) the earth, firm (as) 
the universe, firm (as) the mountains, let this raja of the 
people he firm. 

“Let the State he held by you, bo made firm by the 
raja Varupa, the God Brihaspati, Indra and also Agni. 

“Vanquish you firmly, without falling, the enemies, 
and those behaving like enemies crush you under your feet. 
All the quarters unanimously, honour you, a nd for firmn ess^ 

the asaomUy here creates (appoints) you’” I . ^ 

Here is a passage employed at the re-election of a Jfd/d 
svho had been apparently driven out ; 

ftsh tRijn, ftnRiHT: nfei: qg i 
*s(^ srjw rt ft rrsjT ii 

“The people elect you to rulersUip, the wide ‘ glorious 
quarters elect you. Be seated on tim higlip^int in the body 

0 he state and from there vigorously ’dhti-ibute~the~~natural , 


S ,? r k. o„„ o„a„s H. .™ 

::r; ... - 

s 0. 'la. u J loj 
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VEDIC KIXO and ins ELtCTlOX 

litcmlly iwenn's tlie “]unnj>" of llie bnll. 
place i^rojTfanled :\s fliG highest 
previous verso in the 

that the ;cfevonceisto 


§ 203. 


E k a r n t or monarch. 
A-ccordin^ to tlie last rei-so of a livmn in the 


Jt I c-'^r A ^ 

corresponding to the song of election quoted 

iho becomes the sole taker 
Tux,, of taxes from the people; he becomes 

si" 'ft people. The ‘sole taker’ 

de^I regular tax, as n royal due, had already 

to"it ^ alone n'as entitled 

^ V king is aske d to ascend a wised seat irhieh 

described as the highest point of the body of 
fj" ®^c^s that the ideapf state as organism 
ked_as early as the Vedic kingship. 
jjg. , V The new king after ascending the throne re- 
® ^rti the assembled people and the 'k i n g- 
^•"Sui k e r s’ who according to later authorities® 

'“’‘keri ^veve high functionaries or ministers,* a 
mad syjnbcilic armlet called ;Mani^'\lt was 

the wood. These high fmictionaries were 

G jT^ s u I e r. ths Commander of the Army, the 
''yr-— ^^-!lLA_hA_pr__the leader of the tonnship, and some others. 
SeivI ‘^■'illed ‘king s’ aud ‘kin g-m ^ k e r s’ by the 
1« CD, \?^*'« ‘k i n g-m a k e r s' thus appear to 

®oniiuunal or popuiar officers of state n ho wore i egarded as 


wft 55TJ, %4'H®^ steiinaii “ 

* A’naT-arnjM.. 

'* ^“’'5 Cunuli MiffuBffl. S4I»^K 1^ ",'rUpr» ili? 

‘ •r* c»ii*a th, K , n g . re a k • »», m/t WfTm 


B 
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HINDU TOlITT 


[PT. 

rulers, amongst whom the king was the chief ruler > || They aie 
called latterly E a t n i n s or those in v'hom the *B a t n a 
or 11 a n i is vested. Eor it was they who gave the hing the 
symbolical jewel of royal authority.^'TheJang_originally_t9£^ 
the jewel of authority from all the folk p.r.-e,s_e til, 
including artizans and chariot-makers. This was the__<^j> 
symbolical ceremony which accompa nied the Vedic el^^ctipnj^ 
^ The king taking Parna or Mani says : — 

“ “ I - ~ I • I 

HU* 

"The skilful builders of chariots and the ingenio^w 
“workers of metal, the folk about me all, do thou, 0 
‘Tarua, make ray aids. The kings and k i n g*m a k e r s, 
“the charioteers and leaders of hosts, the folk about me do 
“thou, 0 Eiiiia, make ray aids.”' 

The king thus accepted his royal authoirty from the 
whole folk including equally the king-makers and the artisans. 

ri The king was elected for his whole life. 
mrti'rJ** "^ere a tnif/hiy benevolent (king) 

*^decade of Ihy 

\ The throne was covered with the akin of a lion, 
or leopard.;\rhis was done, ns wo shall see, ove n wh oa th e threy o 
was made of pi-ecious materials.^' A particular sy niholism A^^ 
attached to tho skin-cover. It was the erablem^pf 


1 Ai>JiTTctth,Ul.& a-: TwMkilon .dotted I, om Moom6tl<J 

2 4.7, rpRT qmt 
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VEDIC KIJfG ASD HIS ELECTION 


y s e I E a t i g 0 r, do thou upou this tiger-skin 
‘sfrjde tlirou”gh the g reatrregionsrA'l 1 t Ire 'c 1 a rTs shall 
ish .for JJi e e.*’V I "When seated on the throne He wag 
sprinkled with water. = 


§205. At 


'^epc^itvoD wd tii-eleclii 


times he was degraded and 
b a n i s h e d. A fter a period_^£ exile an 
ex -k in g was some times .v_ere,I e c t e d ; / 


"The eagle shall bring hither from a distance him (hat 
fit to he called, WiUideving exiled in a strange land. The 
^ Asvins shall prepare for thee a path, easj' to travel I Do 
his kinsfolk, gather close about him. 

"Thy opponents shall call thee. Thy friends have chosen 
thee.r* 


.He is said _ to^hay®. _c_o me to agreement 
h is ^lectors. 

“Cotne t^i to the (the people), for thou 
ast "agreed concordant -with the elector s." ‘ 


I I I 1 I 

1. i6.d,iv. 8, 4. ft ftrit ftnv^^t^l 

, 8. 5G ^ 

^gjn; l • HIH the wremonj leMei to ooo^hic«l Rijl 

) 5, clear (rom th« ^raufa S5tH»» of the ifWhrwa \*I» ^ ^ 

T iHcl. IU.3, 5. iron S^"*- 

OT- a gt ^ «■>• ' 

, <■ 'w- III. 4. 6. 
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HINDU POLITY 


[n'. u 

§20G. ^ The king was expected to secure material 
His duty prosperity to the p e o p 1 e. ' 

“Pix tliy mind upon the Ijestowal of wealth. Then 
“do thou, mighty, distribute wealth amongst us.” 

• In this connexion it would he interesting to quote 

here a poem from the Atharra-Veda where tlie prosperity of 
the people is described. The song, evidently contemporary, 
praises the successful rule of King .P a r i k s h i t of K u r 
laud:* 

“Listen ye to the high praise of the king who rules 
“over all peoples. What may I bring to thee, curds, stirred 
“drink, or liquor ? (Thus) the nife asks her husband in tbe 
“kingdom of King Parikshit.” 

In other words, in the Kuru land the wife never thinly 
of offering such a poor drink as water to tbe thirsty husband. 
And the barley beverage when brought ‘o v e r-r a ^ 

! itu war 

V.l.xUl. p ii.< ~ • 

a XX 127 tS). 7-10 

I ^ I 1*1 

® iiqin q^t t 

H ^ ^xh: ii^o 

R-5. a r, XLlI.pp 157 I9«. 
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TTDIC KIKO AND HIS EI.ECTI0K 


the brijn\ This shows “ihe people Ihi^ivo moi'i'ity in ihe 
\in^iomof King IParilsliit*\ 

I §207.\'’l'lio_ckctionjn lUo Vedic ago appears fairly 
impiiLamI Irasinc^s-Iikc. _But it lus a latent pliilosopliy 
liahiml it. The Uug is ciectcil by tlie people ; he 
J™"',’','" S~S^p(!oTod to fulfil certain ditties; and is 
'' ' imested uith certain priiilcgcs. He accepts his 

»8iw_ftora.thu peoplo and the •king-mnhcrs’. He «ai in 

^S»etneot nith his electors. Hu could ho Icmoied from his 

coiild he hrought luck fiom erilo. Xho germs of the 
!! ?^‘fio'l . philosophy of kingship are nil to he foiihd ill these 
^3icjnantta;^\\ ^ 

The fact, if not tho theory, uas clear that\tlm o ffi o e 

'Llh^s king ua5aore.UionotthePcoplcnmlna5heldcondi- 

^■i<ill;n--Alion!-|[i iir-tlicir~«.m aTu.iys tho National 

-^-s-a-hi-b-l-sr- tiio-SaunUAi— i\hichjvns,jis_ne haie -seen 

•hhore,_the-reaUso\ eeclgnj 


'■■‘''•I t, r.\ , i'i‘ u ,to J.. t« 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


Coronation Ceremony oi Brahmans Period 


and 

Its Conatitutiowai SlffnlUcancc 
p08.f/ln the age of BnVhmapa literatu ret coro- 
na joa comes elaborate, vitualistio and verj^ technioah 
pecia royal ceremonies were iiiveated. But they all retain 

e same constitutional characteristics as we find in the true' 

developments of the same 

underlying ideas.)! 

^ fommlaj and rites for royal installation ate 

® an prescribed in this period. And they become 
?s*«d pf®scribed once for all. Since that time every 

lormflie Hindu sovereign crowned in India ha® 

n. . them, for nccordinff to the 

orthodox view of both law and ritual, no one could atfain Hng- 
s ip nit out them. \ Tliesame ceremonies, in es,sentials,.cRme,^ 
own and are prescribed by lawyem of tho 17th century who 
nro 0 for Hindu hing.s in Muhammadan times. ^ ~~ ^ 

§209. Uln the Srutis there are three ceremonies for 
consocmtmg heads of society. There h the first and foremost, 
mjMtfj,, the Biijaeuifa or the Inauguration otn 
secondly, tho a fcV'^ 

used for consecrating a king or a high 
functionary as the royal priest, and thirdly’, there is tho 
^ f ‘ft sacrifice for universal rulo.’Tim VAjapeya 
pro « ^ td not partake of political nature in its origin, it 
^mg primarily designed to eelobrato Bomothing like an 
' Ob-mpicvmlory..It nu s. later on. adopted Eor"l^al nn'ti 


I 8#«nHr* 

S Cf. Tiffriirlyi J 3_ 


nywiJi,, |,p s5_ji3. 
X£/.|,. 31 (letr»4ac.Ionl. 



• C 0 R 05 JA.TIOI*’ CEREMONT 

Sam„,o,ll,a' is an c.aajticnal 
®fewraL-f”'”r'7!^' ““P®'-®” "’-o we already 

ofthe 'tm ■> ° '“’"'''‘"P- 'P*'® torcmoiiyproies the existence 
_ nt2!ial_Klcal ot a one-shtejmlia.' Tlio normal 


OBro 


0 n y 


iiiu II u r 111 11 

^ Coronniion, licnreyer, is the Eajasuya.',^ 


I t atjfa... 

pp the King doubtless belongs the HSjasuj-a, for by 
_R tt i a s u y a be becomes 


_t h 0 

•Aipg.’-'"), 


the rituals of the latter 
lietails ia ° ’''‘'P‘P®5'®- I» f.t®t they all have tery many 
^'f'ppeya ®''‘* *I'®y supplement each other-V The 

I ''®S'tt^ eH ns a preliminary to the Ehjashya. 

(Tile Bajashya is conipriseil ci three distinct parts; 

a coin. _e ... . _ 


p_r o_l i w i n g r sji c r i fi o ( 


l^Bsect ^ - - = 

^he ‘the apnnUing’ 

^ number of p_os_t- 

P$ctfce th ■ ^ iniporUnnt j tuid, perhaps, "in 

dpti T.f formulm of U alone •v\ ere considered 


® Jit norm.\l coronations ^ [ 

thing*: -nhicli strike the student c 
the pronoun "he” by Rhich 


t of the 

pronoun "he” by Rhich the 
k i n g-B le c t is studiously designated.^ It 
only after the sprinkling stage that he 
(hg (vg called jjr i n g' ; that is, onlj’ when 

is complete, h e becomes invested T^i th the 
^ Jutd^pouets ; before that he is an ordmciry citizen. 




1 S'O < 

, ‘=‘’ 'nfAi, Sr.SlII 71 

Ylll 15 5 JVl,in.. V 1 41 12 on S3« « 
Brahmnna, V. 1 1 i > 
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CHAPTER SXir 


Coronation Ceremony of Brahnlana Period 

dnd 

lls Constitutional Signinconce 
—i. the age ot Brahmana literature, coro- 

nation lieoomes dabomte. ritualistic and very technical, 

thHl were invented. But they all retain 

Vedi ” characteristics as we find in the true 

underlyrs°ideas!j/''‘ 

formoc! formula! and rites for royal installation arc 

presorihed in this period. And they heeome 
Pii.a Fcscnbed once for all. Since that time every 

I or mol. Hindu sovereign crowned in India has 

nrilioa • ” *''■''0'* tbem, for according to the 
sw! V ‘"'1* “Pld ‘'“S- 

(Inu-t, \ t «ni. \ TUo same ceremonies, in essentials, 

„l?r tho 17th century who 

wrote for Hindu Pi„g, Jin|,u,„„,,,jun times. ~ 

*ljrce ceremonies for 

consecrating hoods of society. There is the firstTna'iorcinast, 
or the Inauguration of ft 
STFrirt" •“"S' •''ore is, secondly, the rajapeya 

r„o .• ", a king ot a high 

aactionary a, the royal priest, and shirdlj, there is tho 

nmk,u!T-!’ ‘ f"' niiivcrsal tulo.’Tlio Vhjapeya 

IieJne , ‘ " u" Htrtakc ot political nntnro in its origin, it 

Ols^nfcwr’' 

— P c ory.t 11 irg,^ ad„p(uj ,„j.al and 
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COUOKATIOK CEaE3ro>rY 


*‘Como -wife, ascend we the sky” 

'■ascend we !’ says the wife She 

"the wife in sooth is o n e h a 1 f of 
"his own self ; hence as long as he does 
“not obtain her, so long he is not 
"regenerated foi- so long he is 
"i n c o ni p 1 e t e”‘ 

lu the Rsja-suya ritual of the Yajur- 
Veda no direction is given as to the future 
Queen’s ascending the throne. But the 
_p rove_ the practice of joint coro- 
nation.- 

As the formulas are already 
prescribed^.iii _the preliminary VRjapeya, 
they hate not been repeated in 
the Rsja-silya. The eaine principlo of 
c’ompleting the spiritual self of tlie king- 
elect is extended by other schools of the 
Yajnr-Vedfi who make the king^elect do 
worship also to his other nives of lower 
castes, V 5 V a t ft and P a r i v r i k t i.® 

\\ In the A^vamedha ceremony even the wife 
oTrthe lower §udra caste ( Valaffctla ) takes 

(5) s 

' ' ^ ^ t a (the court-minstrel and chronicler). 


Probably in ejirly .times be combined in 
him some important oflice other than 
that of the chronicler. In tlie Maurian 





j. " ^ « S.B.E. XLi p a2 

A«r,.(Ki.n.^»0,M !3TfTqn5Wfn^tr=«rf^* 

541. 

^ Bbattii I ».5A-.r«. roifhrt^o S.. (UyfOfs) 

- 8; /fSinayoKl, /?Ttn, 


c 
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SINDT; TOJilTT 


[PT. II* 

§ 211. Among the preliminarj' offerings 
eleven ratna-havis (the ‘jeneP-ofTeringsl nhich *h6* 

to male to the eleven Eat nijis_or_theJj£ll^ 
iiio E«ii.aBaTia respectiv e houses. The 

recipients oi the Eatna-havis are 

(1) Sen a nj (the commander of the army). 

(2) P u r 0 h i t a. (the com-t chaplain) ; ‘Brahinia 

in the Taittidya ritual. 

(3) The king-elect liim&elf as representing the 

K s h a t r a or ‘rule’ ; in the Taittiriya* 
‘U ft j a n y a’ in the place of the king- 
elect. 

(4) Mahiahl (the queen). ||The Queen h*'''^ 

an oCDcial character in' ns much as she 
appeared uith the king on the throne on 
certain official 'occ<isions. It seems, how- 
ever, tho underlying principle hero is Cho 
eacrod theory that without the wife 
no sacrament could he performed, 
sacrificcr by him'?clf being only. ore-half of 
his uholc spiritual body, the oth er half 
being tho uife. On this piinciplo in 
V ft 3 a p e y H, she ascends tho throne 
together with the huslwntl.U 


1 A«ir*a9 rAA-a-ia v 8.1. Cf. mX-u, Dr I 7 . 8,(P«o» *<> 

1 rn(f.ri,n, s,AK,,5 i.j p cn^»or9r.ii i, pr u«45) 

■n. tMi lUi {qin^xTicrfh) not *’>• *' 

ee.r,4 ,t ...N, ( ih. 

*f ^r‘Wr.>r,f,i9e9 Ml rr,.’„|u McC-rir^ .1 

« u. u.» i 1... tc 
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COEOJTATION CEEEMOKT 


‘‘Come wife, ascend vre the sky” — 

“ascend A^e^ saj’^s the wife She 

“the wife in sooth is o n e h a I f of 
“his envn self ; hence as long as he does 
“not obtain her, so long he is not 
“regenei*ated for so long he is 
“I n c o m p 1 e t e”‘ 

lu the Baja-sflya ritnal of the Yajur- 
Veda no direction is given as to the future 
Queen’s ascending the throne. But the 
B pios p rove, the practice of joint coro- 
nation,* 

As the formulas are already 
prescribed^ ~ preliminary t'£japeya, 
they have not I)een repeated in 
the Raja-sOya. The same principle of 
completing the spiritual self of the king- 
elect is e.vteuded by other scliools of the 
Xajur-Veda uho make the king-elect do 
worship also to his other wives of lower 
castes, V ii T iv t S and P a r i v r i k t i.® 

In the Ai\ amedlia ceremony even the wife 
’ oTfHinbweFSnara caste ( rmgaia ) tabes 
part/ ll 

(“) S U t a (the court-minstrel and chronicler). 

‘ Probably in early .times he combined in 
’ him some important otUec other than 

that of the chronicler. In the iraur^an 


' . V. 2. 1 10 t S.a F. ^LI p 3’ 

xni.ss 

IhJA-.n., n*.ii 

^«“n>n.xui.5 c 8, C3».5rs'i. ni*-. u ai- 




C 
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11 I N D V 1» 0 I* I T Y 

§ 211. t Among the preliminaTy offerings tliero atejl'0- 
eleven r a t n a - h a v i s (tho ‘jnufir-nnnvings^ nliioli ‘he 

to make to the eleven K a t ni Ji s .orlheAl®Il5L 
11,0 E^nniiaTii Iheii* rcspcctlvo houses. Tlie 

recipients of the Ilatna*luvis are 

(1) S e II h n J (tho cominniulcr of tho army). 

(2) P ii r o h i t a. (the court cliaplain) ; ‘Brahmin 

in the Taittiilya ritual. 

(3) The k i n g-o 1 e c t himself as ropreseuting the 

K s h a t r a or ‘lulo ’ ; in the Taittirlya, 
‘II ft. j a n j' a* in tlio place of the king- 
elect. 

(4;) H a h i a h I (the queen). Qnecn ha_(l 

an official character in as much as sh6 
appeared with the king on tho throne on 
certain official ’occasions. It seems, how- 
ever, the niiderlying principle hei’C is the 
sacred theory that without the wife 
no saciament could he perfoimed, the 
sacnficer by himself being only„one-half of 
his whole spiritual body , the other h alf 
being the nife. , On this principle in tlie 
V j a p e y a, she ascends the throne 
together nith the husband. )\ 


X ioJapaeXa BrSWflna T 3.1. Cl. aim rmflirlya Br 1 7. 3 , { Foob» 

1 TP 308-310 ) RBd ra,l(,rij« 3<»*A,l5 1. 8 0 ( Bjiiora Ed . J, pp 146 40 ) 

The ten list thera/n.n, But the hat* «' 

cflered.lt*elTeplMM ET.d«ll, the oBemg .tl... onn hc«o ,e not coeoUd (Ik* 
.chool of Kn.Xrv,ro>r,dad«. „ol .nofiering et tie k.ng.eleol'e Loo.« ) 

CT the l.,l t«o «5ght h«e been tmted „ e.ti.l.d to one effenng otntlr 
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COROKATIOK CEBUilOXy 


"Come wife, ascend we the sky” — 

“ascend - 00 !’ sa>5 the wife She 

“the wife in sooth is one half of 
“his own self ; hence as long as he does 
“not obtain her, so long he is not 
“regenerated for so long h© is 
“i n c o m p 3 e t e” ‘ 

In the Rttja-sQya ritual of the Yajiir- 
Veda DO direction is given as to the future 
Queen’s ascending the tlirone. _Rut the 
'Epics j[)i^ve ^ the practice of joint coro- 
nation.® 

As the formulas are already 
prescribed^ in Jhe pfelbninary "^'fljapeya, 
they have not ))6en repeated in 
the Enja-suyu. The Aa?iie pnnciple of 
completing the spiritual self of the king- 
elect is extended bj other schools of the 
Yajur-Veda who make the king-elect do 
Worship also to hn* other nives of louver 
castes, V tk r S t 5 and P a i* i v r i k t i.* 

\1 In the Asvamedha ceremony even the wife 
ol^the "lo^r^udra caste ( Palapala ) takes _ 
part.*'// 

\°) Stita (the court-minstrel and chronicler). 

Ih’ohably in early. times be combined in 
him some impovtaut ofTict* other than 
that of the chronicler. In the ifauryaii 



* A 

‘ r 3’. 

3 Or < , ’ - ’2s CO, if Bh ^s»n, (K»dj) 39 , 14 g l 

i ^ lUsliw, 5., (Jlj-we] Ul.p.lts. 

5 5 iZawavaM, fffU, II 3S. 
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llIVDU POLITY 


[tr. li. 

Civil List of tlio Artlm-Sristm (V. 3-91, p. 
215), he is placed umoiigst niinoi* ofiicers 
(PauiAQilvJi otc.) who got 1000 (silver 
panas) a year. It seems that every pro- 
vincial capital luul its sHIji, as Br. Up., rV* 
4'. 37, indicatas. Ke is the later liistrio- 
g r ii p It c r whom Yuwaii Cliwang (Hiueii 
Tsang) found in the empire of Har.sha 
Vardliana, whose duty it was to register 
‘good and evil events, with calamities and 
‘fortunate occurrences’ in every province, 
Thai the record of each year was kept is 
evidenced by inscriptions of 1C h a r 
vela and ■»tlieis. 

(Q) I (the iiead_of the Township or the 

village corporjilion), ^ 

. , HaitrSyaijl edition of the Yajiirvecb. 

S \o *^ *^ ^ ^ ■ * (the ChamI)erlam}A 
( } \ angrahltri (the master oi t ho treas ^QX 
n later- times he is calietT Sannidhfttri 
^ ^ the jVrtha.gastra).“ 

\ )\ ' ^gadughii (the colleotoi'-of-i'eveiiue)\ 1^' 
later times he is called Samahartri (e.g. in 
the Artha-Sastra). The expi’ession literally 
means ‘milcher of the sha re’ (of . t he Iting 
oae-sixth, etc,),_ThU shows that the amount 
of bixalion had alread*' become fixed, 


1 

a Btane Bha,l;g,4 (3r.,o_ j 

«>t Sifigmiiti Iht'Soid I I l^InU out lie prinsi'y wsb®''’B 

holfl,ng the t.ir.fol 

n WBtieti,4 T»iihro/jB_ "» « oi »ter -^Tbigho* Some btarisg-on 
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COKONATWK CEilESIONY 


(10)j iV ]c,sJi,S_v_rv,p_a— Commentators liavo explained 
it ns tlio coiitroller_of gambling, A^ambling, 
being under state-control,, brought in 
revenue ; but the prominence of the 
department is rather strange and one is 
inclined to doubt the meaning of the 
commentators. rVinong the officers the one 
who comes after S.annidliatri and Saniahartri 
in the ilrtlia-SrisIra, corresponding to Nos. 
8 and 0 of our list, is the A k s h a- 
p a t a 1 a or [the Department ofj the. 
}p:A. c.c ountaut General. Thus the 
corresponding xV. k s h 5 v it p a seems to 
be the officer in charge of State Accounts. 
The Gambling Officer will he quite out of 
place here. It seems that squares or 
A k s h a were made on some board 
(P a t a 1 a or A d h i d e v a n a) by 
the help of which aooonnis were in 
those days calculated. The A k s h a s B 1 5 
( Artha-Ssstra, p- S3 ) -should also 
be considered in this connexion. The 
AkshasalB department took charge of 
gold and silver and the mint. A k s h a 
in these teclmical offices has no coanexfon 
n hatsoever with gambling. 

(11) iGovikartri (master of forests, literally, 
~~ destroyer of beasts).) He vas evidently the 
officer described by Megasthenes amongst 
the ‘Great officers of State’' baring 


^ Me Crinrtt«, V ‘ 
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‘charge also of the huntsmen’ who cleared 
the land of nild beasts and fowls which 
• devoured the seeds.' 

(12) |Pti,l III gala ( the Coimer)/ His uniform was 
a red turban and ^ leathern quivers.* 
He was of the dddra casfe.o In his j)lace the 
Maitr^yanf Samhits* of the Yajurveda 
givesthe T a k s h a and H a t h a k 5 r a, 
carpenter and chariot-builder. 

^ §212. |The Hatnina are a development of the^ edie 

b 6 s t 0 w e r s of the {p a I usd) m a ii V. The latter 

T^" r. » t n n. • g-wi a k e r_s^ [ 

ministei’s )» the Silta, the head of _the village 
community, the builders of chariots’ and the skiifiTl'hi'meTols, 

‘siwounded hy the folk.’ !\ ' ’ " 

^o\v the Ratnins tend to be high functionaries of the 
state. In the selection of the fiiuctionaries the principle of 
class and caste representation appears to have operated. 

P u r 0 h i t a !•« studiously referred to as *B r a li m 1 n' onljl 
Til ot Yajus Schools. He symbolises the Brahmin.) 

« 1 a j a n y a or the king-olect himself svmholises the 

lUianjaor Kshatriya das.. 'Hie f, called' the 

,,, ^ ^ Haitrfiyant,* a gramani, or 

ms lip the Vtiiiya the Taisya 

class or the remnant of t!,e original 'i>eople’.howTheWihbner.s’. 

• i -If i f Bath a k a r a correspond to' thoTeda’s 

skilful workers in nmtaK and l,„ildors of chariots*. Their place 
IS Mipphetl by tbo PiMfigahi in the gukla ritual ; the class Js 


l. UeOiludU, 

J I)' ’■‘'•‘Mji.iiwi. 

- Cl XU I, C g, g 

■» n A li 0.1. * 

S wrniTOCTw’iinin. 


?l 54i'«Wia ll. 6, 5, It, a. 6. 
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COKONATIOS CIllEJIONT 

0 tg laccdbv c,islq ._Th«; S c n R n r, 1> ,i i- o h i t n, K s li a t t R, 

'' ^ ® *' * ” " ‘* *' " *' s •' » '■ S p a 

Ij,. » ? ^ ^ ^ ^ the High ministers, theoltl 

cairri^n?- I'tnj^-niHkcrs. The Ili^^h ministers -v^ero still 
^ 'mgmakcrV in the T.rimapamt ( KRT^B STOT* 
70 . 1 ., Com. ). 

I'olkt society ^^ren, itvas not possible for f he ;rhole 
TTss of the representative principle 

■eipre^^ iioticenhle foa ture in fho change is the 

i t i o II . of the ^ (1 r a ns part of - 

Prom the conslflufionu!” jiomt of view it. is a great 
^‘^iiouered helot is llo^\ norshipped by the 
pift of tl” become king. He is ns much an integral 

polity as any one else. This recognition, as vre shall 
ccqmes more and more einjth.itic as time goes on. 

V fh ottering to the ‘jenol-hohlers’ is esplained 

‘iAw h phrase in each case, 'Jor if hfor him that he ie 
f't* makes Jus fnilhfnl JoUotcei'.' 

Wia — S a V i the headman of the village corporation 
assuredly is one of his jewels and it is for him that 
'^^-^%?h3^consecrated,etc.^ 

or reason for the respect due to the High Functionaries 
itiisters should be noted, (The Eatnin Ministers 
^■Riii „{ eswte^ before the king came to the throne.. They 

had existed independently of him. The;/ icerej^n o 
iiie’-,+i, the Samiti, ‘the Folk around ^ 

® ^^edic ‘kings’ and ‘ting-makers’. ^In later history, 

® still retain these designations of popular times ; 


- iiafn/^Aaa V. 3 1 6 
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[PT. II* 


they still retain the privileges of the rlfcuatistic period— &y 
are worshipped before eveiy coronation, Liken-ise they retam 
pronounced traces of independence throughout their 
( Ghs. XXX, xxxi ). The latter wo can understand only 
reference to this history of origin. 

§ 214. ItIib whole procediu’e symbolises the obtain 
ment of the approval of the differ^ntiated-organs _o 
government In his consecration to kingship\ ® 

Uo^L^'nd seeking of approval does not lesHiefe, jSyinho w 

‘approval’ ( A n u on a_t i.) --of —the ,Eart- 
(Moth^erland) itself is requested and ob taine d. T his i3 
done before the estates of the Itealm are approa^clied.l 
“They then return ( to the sacrificial ground ) 

“looking backward. He now proceeds wdfcb the cake on eiS ^ 
“potsherds for Anumati For A n u m a t i is this ( Earth I » 
and “whosoever knows to do that work which he intends to o, 
“for him indeed she approves («»«-?««» ) thereof hence i 
“is her he thereby pleases, thinking ‘Kay I be ^oiisecrate , 
“approved by that { genius of ) approval 1’” — 

§215. I The idea u n d e r hj i nj_^ ^ ^ 
altogether h n jn a n ; there z s n o d ^ ^ 

a h o n t the p e r s o it or ike ojp o ^ Pf 


save retff 11^ i *' 

“After the jewels ho offers a pap to Soma and Hudra- 

That the great gods should come after the secular officers was 
unpalatable to theologians, and they therefoic 
indci'f/hg give a fanciful explanation by introducing a 
myth that as offerings had been rendered to 


1 .‘'UiMlha V. 2 1.*. jdyUtSlJtgUfht 

*iw'hwds mnufii I 
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some unworthy of sicrificc, it necessary to sncrifico 
to gods 'for onlightuinnont’ ( cxpintioti ).’ 

§ 210. \ Tlio 7i ft isnecfioultja vt or tho 
SprinJ:llng Ceremony ^tnrt‘* v> ith imcrificos to n sot 
of deities for instilling in the king-elect certnin- 

Birtm'*'* virtues ncce‘;s;\ry for his ofiice, Snvitfl is prayed 

for energy, the family firo for family virtues, 
for capacity to protect forests, Jlriim'ijviti for eloquence, 
ruling capacity, lUulra for pou er to protect cattle- 
Mtra fop truth, and lastly Vnrurvi for protection of 




217. Says the ^ataiiatlki Brahmunn : ‘ -“Therehy 

‘Varu^a tho protector of the * ’ 

1‘fU! - 


, - -- ...i* 1 a w makes kim the protector of 

"tliejai?, and f^id/ (nit^is a 'a~ i fre >» c slate tehen one 
t'roteo t o r of the I a ic, for aliosoorcr ottiiins to tbo 
5 ' “supreme stale, to him, they come in can s e a 

"of lavr,”noro b a non theory ot tlic moimtchical 
days when tUo Btahmanos were written. The 
awed tormula only contemplates the jnoteotion of the law 
** a ueoessary duty of tho king, hut the commentator to es 
il-UmtUe sense that one of the chief features of a ful - e ge 
state must be that the law' should he administered hy the nOo 
“his_gmcers (‘for him they come in causes ot law ). iM 
“'d theory had heon that the law ot the community w.is ad- 

“ioisteredhy the community. The new theory was opemlmg 

.actual life in the time of the Jatahas ami i ^ 1 

steaded in the imperial days ot the Jfnuiy.i-S ' 

lodges not only dispensed royal justice hut also a 

laws. “ 

afu ,t^ifa 8 or * mPt jfnmdl ft smat _ ^ 


““Wpatha fiTuhtnono, V. 3, i 
- V. 3 3, g qjq q 
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§218. \lT'aters are then collected fi'om the sea 
other I'esei'voirs of the land, proclaiming in sacred forrtvulas the 
Collection of flame of the peKon for whoso aiiointiflg they 
AT 6 1 e t B gatliered. \The n-aters are tahen i» 'e^'-ch case 

with a poetic formula; “Scl f-mlhif) waters, ye 
of liugsliij), beslow ye lirngship o». iV. 

In the description anti *detffiIF^lHe"water^^ 
he found a poetic finish to the syinhoUcal constitutionalism. 
Waters are hroughi from the Sarasvati of historic memovies> 
from the mighty rivers of the laud, from the great Ocean. The 
sum total of these Avaters is yet to he contributed to by a 
humble pool of the country. The latter is invoked ^r^th the 
lofty address : ''‘'Blcnmig ye are, Bestowers of kingshij), besioii^ 
“yd kingeJiip on. N. i7.” The comment on tlie sacred addr’oss of 
the BiShmaija is majestic and is reserved only for this insijni' 
Eoant reseiToir ; c t Ii er e b y. m a k e 
*'ate(id7j (the water of the pool being steady 

* A common pool of the country OA'er Aihich he k goifl? 
to rule is made a sacred source of Iris soa ereign poAA’ers. 

§ 219, jlThe gods ha\e been_Jiivolietl„tQ__eu^o3i-„th®i 
potential king AA-ith ruling virtues ‘for ji ^nal TuleV 
JdiiavaJfjUfja, “ ‘fof the mUng'of the folk’, yet the 
rivets -of the 'land, the waters of India are prayed to 
hestoAA'ers of state’ to confer the actual status of kingahip- 
Gods might give him virtues for ‘natioml rule’, but they co«ld 
riot give the kingship of the land ; it was the right of the 
waters in the land to do it. And they too only when combined 
from the highest to the loAA’est, could do it ; hence the flatteriuo 


JM, y. 3.\ 31 
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toiumaii (oi)titL^ pool An impoitant conception is 
111 tliK vicenlot.il pioccHluie Tt Is on the Mholo n 
t sjiii|)Qhv,iii s}ml)olisni enslnnuuc; a greit 

H nil ages 

§220 The A U h i li « c !i i n n is twofold, the tiist 
Is the sjninUiui; of waters h\ wh.it mi> Iw dchcrilieil 
diHennit e s t ii t o s oC the real ni, 
ciml the second is the theological 
I » u 0 1 n t in g on the hccwl bj the priest just 

^ ore tlm kiiig-elett ascends the throne ( 5 s a n d I ) ’^A 
o ^ k 1 n Is spie ul 111 fiont of the jritia-VnruMN 
kuig-eket steps upon it Tour men, one after 
1 „ ? "^uuUe luni — a B i a h m i n, a kinsman of the 
] a n j a, and a Y a i s j a winch hterallj 
one of the people* • The ^ tl d r a is absent and the 
The liltei is not found in 
®‘^^^‘'I’'^»dingT’iuftuijn iltual < T\ntt Br.I 7 S ) where 
doHi***^*^ Bajnija, Vaisja, and hsth, J a n j a, 

th^ ^^®^P^wiktmg T’iie hist one, Janj i, skmds fui the Sadri 
‘'f £ nun of the ‘hostile’ tube as m the Vitaieja 
ji, Vllt 2 (i , and as oiigiinlh he w \s In later times 

^ Tile King elect then puts on a silk ii n d e i w e a i, 

Sit ^ ^ ^ ^ t u 1 I) i n oi d 1 a d e in ‘ Oui 

there ^kmsnti does not appioic of the diessuig, and 

_ artistic touch iii tho leisoii gixeii which was 

to the Hindus and tho GieeKs “For the 
I m b c being his n a t u i a 1 i e s t ni e n t s 


depiiie 

^ o 1 m” . 


Ii 1 m o r h 1 s n a t i \ e b o d 1 1 j 


Of //r, I 3 9 IJ 11 

bMd t«’» istike,. bjso ^to\> t sMibysUers d*a,m 

«*'” ). Yuadh* fe. l 8 bi 

•!>rtfui,,fi , / , r a .. s 
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§ 221 ^ Then follon s the Iii\ eatituie, •nid 
Announcement Ihe puest giCes"hmi 7i stioiig lion 

Inve.iituro foimuU ‘P:otect 

and ft out" etc Attei the imestitnie 

Annonaoemeni "hile the King elect IS st iiuling onthegiound 
01 ei the tigei-sKin 411 A 11 11 o ii n o e m e n t 
IS in idel— the Avid foimulae die c a 1 1 e d 0 11 1 1 

'■I n t o 1 m e d a 1 e j e Men! Infoimed is the 
‘‘house loid A g 11 1 1 Infoimed is the fai-faraed I n d r a ' 
^^Inforined ue M 1 1 1 a and a 1 u n a, the upholdeis of 
‘‘the 1011 I Infoimed IS P u s h a n ( the loid of iievlth ) ! 
‘Iiitonnod aio H e a 1 e n md K a r t h, all lieiieHci il I 
Infotnied IS A d 1 1 1, of gie.t shellei i” 

.a, SiUpitha BrShmmi points out 

t lit the innomiooinents die svmholicdl “ . A gin sj mb olisiiig 
10 la nuna'i , Iiuli i, (ht nolnht> ►Push in the i^oilcl of 
V t iiu so oil In inj ctise, the elect is e'cprtsslj and 
fiistl) annoumcd to men, ulutmu liellie I'^vrimpoTT^f ttio 
other (ill* 1 lit di Ids ue m idc to olitiin p 0 1 m 1 s « i o 11 or 
'* *’J ! ‘ ooosociatioii. sijs the § ihipitha 
md a p p 1 0, 0 a consecrated' >, 


I 
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CHAPTER XXV 

Coronation Ceremony ol llie Brahmans Period 
and 

Its Constitutional Significance ( ccntlnucd ) 

§ 232 . Atlev tlio Avit-proehimtion follow'! the 
I n d r ft-c e i’ e m o n y ot Sacced Ab jii^holvit. itapotli-i Bi., 
Y. a. a. 2 . 1 Tlio king-elect fc imanimmisly 

e"Kiii«tlon 


” , 1 'egnvtled to. have taken a von ( d k 
vi'.ata) liefore hp'Ms .owileil on the tln'ouc. 

The r 0 ,v, Vi^iTiTS; a t h’ ' ngain altaded 

‘e in the T-aittivI.va Hr., (.1. 7. 10, 1-B. ) s f I !/ f’-s >< ” « 
"ef true inicriftce”, a / ^ a-d k nr vi ft * ol \ ot 

Wthful 1 conduct”, rafM an h, 

■Js - -authority in ^tinth ( op_ .oath ) and^^ T '^'lunt 

lirJlhh'esaneM « a t y a-rS .i S ‘‘tnie hing ■ “ ' 

Ssagera'int do"tlie4 repeated eNjires-iiom _ alh'de ^ 

TOW ofahgageraeiit ia not cited here. But. it i« g‘'eo 
'ery Indra ceremony in the Aitare.ia Brnliniam. ? 

‘hat rraa „niveri»lly .mloptecl. aa the testimony o latm hooks 
and prac_tic8 proves. It is therefore simply alluaetl to . 
not repeated in otlier Btilhin.-oias. The ' on w no i 
hing-eloct look, or, to nse modern Phraseo ogy, 
Ceronattn,, Oat h, as given in the Artareya 

is in these terms : * 


l r.tiriyfiW r S JCf 

^ ti? w?7n 3 ^ 

^ gjB«rf*<ra I 
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[“Let the Ksliatriya lie sworn thioiigli this Great 
“Coronation o£ the I n tl r a r i t u a 1. He is to repeat 
“n i t h f a i fc h :] ‘Between the night I am 
“h o r n a n d the night I die, whatever 
“good I m i g h t li a V e d o 11 e, m y h e a v e n, my 
“life and my progeny n) a y I he 

“deprived of, if 1 o p p r e s s [i n j u r e] y o ii’ ” 1 
The husiness-lihe and c p n t r a c t n a 1 n a t u r e_ 
of the oath is noteworthy. There is no reference to any divine 
agency in the oath. It is purely human. It is humanly 
.solemn. According to the Aitareya Brahnuma the^o.ltllJ^Els 
common to all c o n .s t i t n t i o n s. jli nfis ad- 
ministered to the Buler ( KshatrLa ) nln Ueier the for m el 
polity, niiether he nas desirous of being consecwted ^ 
S a m r a j y a, B h u u j > a, S \ 5 r TXrT Tv. j 5'.a, 

P a r a m e s h t h y a, R a j y a, ~5l ii h a r t\j y a, X d h i- 
p a t y a, or Sari a-li h a n m a (^lonai’ cliyQ jJ^ 
shall deal nith the histoiy and effect of the Coronation-Oath 
presently ne may pass on to the remaining cereinonials 
and their meaning. 

§22U, ^|Aftei' the Announcement lie is asked to fl scen d 
the n o o cl ti n t h r o u c * { A*'* a n tl ) ) spread upon with 
nt t t?®*mrally uitli tiger-skin. W’he formulae for 

lururronr the occasion aro four, and the four estates ■ 
are asked thereby to protect the 
k i n g • e 1 e c t “as the precious t r c a s u r v". 

I. H q ^ ^ 

M'twrjai Hrai7<t^.Tnrrt 5TO<J'm!TO wwma'f™- 

<1^ TO^fTfqJuiWnt wRw tmfinrsfnRaj ii vih, is 

*>oJeii throns •i|| rrr«l to fnr iiJnn et rn ri> 1 1 r^i «•» fC np*y 

nhSr^t,. .V’MI. r..,x^n. %\xtx, 
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^221. yrh,» point ot .uvcrtte^t c mistituHmvil inipoit 
is to In' piotocted by t!io ffiiiv e'ttutt"' of the 
Noie - . ^VotMeclbi'JIie pL'oplo tin liis oilice) h() 

PrltTc^url Ciirry on tlu‘jul»«iiiNtr*ltion.. ‘ This principle 
Mns one of tho acooptetl avioms of Hindu 
politics •'y rrt<thirfn<( rltJCi n/asuHf' jutrh'nlshifiisffitha hhavct.^ 
“A<;ceml thou tho liist nmy the spring season, tho 
"pncsthood jiiotect thee ( ), that precious tieusuie 

“Asceini ti,o^ South mnj thcKshatva protect tlioe, that 
“piecions tieasuie. Asocnd thon the IVcsf inn.v the Vis' 
[Motect thoo, that precious treasure. A'jcciuI thou the Kotth 
iJU) the I> h a I a J protect thee, that precious 
‘ heasnio". 


jll ^is said to *a scentl__tlm^jQuarluis', It means that 

I’Hi. .Tiist.Jipfoip hi3 iispcnd<i, lie steps upon ,i gj)l(l- 
Elilta j- mil Hirmi s.li ,1 jjoljl (Wate p c v t o »■ ii t r d 
(leij,,, M itli a huiulred or nine holes the waters are 

'' “'prinhled mer Ills lie.nl l>y tho priest, nith the 
EoUom in? sacred text. 


sthW fill l-sni^fciisi I 

I . II 


*"’* il t.Micnf tlift aimM*"*** 

* ’ Si«t, P, Cl, no 32. lKi»ml*aon#n) 

2 ^viiVnnjs(nnO,npforU.»^If«« - V, C'">pt*r 

•«<1 rajof-ines* j \Xs| |Sp FttnhUB B'to m»ntr«j for 

- , i:nntl 18 Th^«'’‘»f'*0‘'"r**’‘V..^^„prolmllr.«S«'Bt4hintir*.. 

'''<'0"*feriitian fiom wliieh " 
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I I I 

^feiFT JT5§ ii 

sift ^Ilftsuil^ IlST 11 

“'W''itli Soma’s glory I sprinkle thee ! ^vith Agni s 
“gW ! with Snrya’s splendour ! with Indra’s energj I 
“thou the soveieign protector o! the riiling powers ! * 

“Make him, 0 gods, to be unu\ ailed for great r u 1 ® 

“s h i p, for great superiority, for great national rule, 
“for Indra's energy make him, the son of ( the iD a D ) 
"X. X. and ( of the u o m a n ) Y. Y, and of the people 
“Z. Z. This man, 0 ye People' i'' 5^^”* 

“k i 11 g, he is Soma, King of us BiShinanas 1“ 

‘1* e o p 1 e’ ( accoiding to Apastamba, Baiidli^y'^'^'' 
and Kat>ajana (Srauta Stltras quoted by SSjana) means 
‘X a t i o n’, eg the ‘B h a i a t a s’, the ‘K u r u s’, the 
*P a h c h a 1 a s’ ICStyivj ana explains ‘the people’ 
the noid .T ii t i He spernlates t hat territory 

(oiiginalb) fixed ( ?T?ra^«RIT ‘fluctuating’), hence ns ( the 

people ) nas used. In place ot ‘the People !’ the T.iittirljn 
KainhitH (I 8,10) of the Krishni YaiiiMCiki gi'cs^ ‘0_ 
Bh.init.is’ [ HTT ^ that the 

explamtioii of the Si.iiiU-sntra-kams is oorioct. The 
^ ajur\ eila or the Veda of Iliinals (fonnulre) nas ciiclen^^^ 
romposefi inthehimlot the Bharatu mmmrchy (Bolhi-Agnih 
§ 22G. Soma is (ho lite-ghcr of the vegetable king* 
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floiii or Fftiiasjiidls,^ Oiviiis; to the couuexioii oE thtj ttniiinuii'* 
Stl^nl1n „nj \'ith tlio 5i»crificuil Soioo tlia deity Sniod 

.c rnisid ercil to tje tteir special deity., Here tliC 
i " ? i s 0 0 n !, e e r a t 0 <1 ii s S i o " o t t li e 1> o 1 e 


.thejirahmms,ancl the priest cxpre-'C' 
%-!i'l£alliiij_liim, Soma.d The iicerdotalist .■iiithor oE the 
‘^'ipitha, hoaerer, "ives a qiicsttonabie evpiaiiatioii of the 
tlwaV^ltace in tile Veilicjext above guotcd. He xiysthat 
'‘ac-'ins that Soma '.rnd'not the king mis tliekintrof the 
vJl^ii^This ia Inconsistent with the esistciice of the 
^ira^iie 'this,' ‘M in the Ic.vt, the naming at the people or 
“illoij anil the homage when the Brahmin resign' hi' priMtee 
ibe person oC the king.’ The Satapalha marks the last stage 
of the Ilrahmuua period and it seehi' that the 1 riest-Bm mun 
"'t-'i't that time WgTm HTTi-erra c 1 aii m of t r o e .1 « m 
^ t » ni ,t a X 0 '.The ‘arfapalha evpkiinr tliat flic meaiitng " 
"«•' eveeption'is that the king H to reeeiro Ins si.steiiaiiee rom 
others eveept tim Bralunin.’ In the .ViMreya Wlmi.mi, 
'■''"‘•'er, tlie Brahmin is tulty sulwniinate to the king . »n 
''' he .apiKMts to I« in the .htlakas. 'The ' 

Upmisluiil nhicl. iHtlongs to the ^ 

h'lipitha pkues the Brahmin under the king. ( 

sferraCToreS OT^licnne then- is none alsoj. 

Itnler. hence Brihmin sits m.der Ksii.ilrha m lUyisUia i 
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(IV. II.). Xhe Taittii-Iya school does not accept the interpreta- 
tion of the Satapatha. Bhatta Bhaskara explains the Vetlic 
j text 'as denoting that as a Brahmin: innst:me.T;eE;hQ3nthDut=fe 
1 king, he is supposed to be under Sonia_for thejjeriod_h eCpi'e ^ 

\ a king is consecrated, and after the king is coiise(n‘atolj_the_ 
'king becomes his king also ( aigPUTilt nSTT, 

31^1*%% I Siq | V Tiiittirlya Veda, 

Mysore, III. pp. 157-8). The Aitareya implies that he becomes 
tile Protector of Brahmins and Protector of Ljuv (AT^II. 12)- 
The claim of the Satapatha author is limited to a fi'ee- 
doin from taxation iiv favour of the Brahmin. a s i s h t 
in his Dhavma-Sastra (1. 45),^ on the authority. olihe.cpnnnenI_ 
of the Satapatha, deduces the rule th^ a Bra hmin sho uld 
he taxed, and gives a farther i-eason that he 
by allowing one-sixth a f p- ^ 

^|dng 1 \l. II). It seems that originally there was a difference 
of opinion between the Dharma school and the Artha school 
on the question of exemption claimed for the A’edie Brahmin 
The politicians' did not admit the claim. The-JUVlUlXlL 
A r t h a-S ft s t r a (a work of authority referred to in the 
Alahft-Bhftvata also, hut not yet discoverd) is quoted by S o m a- 
d e \ a in his NltivftkySmnta (C. A’'II.) which says that even 
tho>o practising a\i.sterities in the forest and living by glean- 
ing corn from the lields piy one-sixth of it to the king. It 


1 


i 


Tli» V,ng *,b,n rollng lAtrrnlly thouM iiil« ono-iutli of wraUli.’* 

«li\H "E.c.rl front Iho Urabmi™-. g, ^ II 8« « 

^ thmrvdf bU vlrtuoui d»ed* indeed’* R ipg ft 

^ me* bwijito* mn; i mmspi in'!" 

^ 'lu •BiitVa iho V«J«, |i,» Urkbinia rr>ou<-i fr».i» caIiH.|t 7 { bciir* lI"* 

r.bm.o i, „.,i bn VIok* fjj.uf',.,) U«Ie*d 
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[iihxrv) oE him who protects them { 

^ ^TWlTSpltSa t ir^cTTR 

B , ^ ^ )I'in:il se ttleme nt seeni‘5__to he thiit the P r i o s f- 

^ ^ h 5 r a t a' 
^ . -■'■ 1 - ftVdhes Brah mins ' \v hL) are not Vedic 

taxation. ^ann*s PJmrma Code also limits 
jl^exemp^n^to the Vedic priest, S v o t'r fy nlviiriBa)." 
p treatment of the passage from the coronation 

hy lawyers like A^iisishtha piwes that the 
^ ^ bearing o f __tji e c e r e- 
^ formula \\as evident to the ancient Hindus. 

t,' 77 ^^^-^--®--iie_g.arjIe(I_as basis of const i. 
^■5 - JLB,^ ^ t a_w_ by „c o d e-w r i t e 1 * s.i 

After tliree steps he ascends the wooden throne 
haV'^'iVJn, addi-essed ns iit the Viijapeya with 

- these constitutional sentences taken from the 

Hhita ; 


>ar^u 

^ rSTT ^t^T^ r^n c^T dhim 11 ® 


, U) ‘*T^ tji ee this State i^ gi\en{(2) 
o u art the director mid regulator, tlioa 
*C'^\ ° ^ ^ ^ t Iiearer (of this state or respoi»''ihiIity) 

^ u ) (0 (Iht^ Slaie is {firenj for a g r i c a 1 t »i r e, f o r 
«"-l] for prosperity, for develop, 

t”. \ft»M‘~tli<‘ lir^t '*ei)teiice i'' pronounced, he i\ made* 


* V'hlRpTt! n¥ snatfemnn i (iT*Tt^N. vifiin trjn fc 

' ^UrtJt n ,;. /j,, .. 

' urnn wtft'iiwtU.' 'n. ic 
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[it II 

'Ihe tlieolojjic il mteipietei empbasises’ tint it isJ)j 
\uti\e oi tlie iho\e Eounuli thatsoieieignty lests in the imn 
‘*85 thit he 1 endowed with 103 
luthoiitj lo tliee this Stite givew 
lb the \i\ovt "luied text lUleied it tbt Hihflii Toionation _ Tt 
hole biich 1 inigbn •solemn conbequetice ri<: the \estiiig of ^o 

leieigntj m one inm Ihe tei‘?e comnieiit of the luthoi of 

the Bulk ! (nm k uiimen‘:elj nnpoiLint in 
1 institution ot Hindu Kingship It is tins Mued act oi 
deliieiuiE; the tuisl tint Xingsliip dejiended upon u ul not cn _ 
<inj othei punciple such as tli it ol succession, 01 inhentint-^ 
liie p u i p 0 s e r 0 1 which the S nrur~i s 
g i A e n IS dehned f 0 1 c u 1 1 u 1 e w e 1 Ih e i u g 
p 1 0 s p e 1 1 1 \ d e \ e I 0 p m e n t’ uul i'* m-viei dH 
fiumnied up m the oxpiession f 0 i t h e m e 1 1 is the 
Comment itoL txpkins (gtv^ Ti is not t gift 
tinst md I tiust in ule MCied bj the most ^icle(l iites I 

bht (fiuqition iimomed in sduediitss'is wholli 
humin The son oi \ X md 11 is madn the 
hing 0! the people / Z |He is not the son 01 lieutenant of 
ui> Cod \oi IS ho appointed any supei hii maHrspuTT’ IT^ 
ns ippoiiitcd In mui anointed by mm Gods aiemioKed 
o aid him just is thej ue inioKed in an\ othei mideitaking 
nt thci donoteonfei the State Tint is^duThTtho Immaiu 

riT VV" State IS giu-n j 

s -- Ills “Hilujci S me taken from nuntii 22 Cliipter 
^ ^l>''™i?:milmuitnIiogms nith sahiti 

I lud [ ^ ura* ^ 

•jl^ 1 null siu K, «■< lliD SI lie 

or Sinrro^nli Ili„ d,,, 


3t 
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iTorcls ^ ^ Jill interveniii" The 

S'^mhitS shoivs tiiaf these words are not jmt of the sacred text. 

must have l)een used by the author of the Safapcflta ns 
^^planatdry. 

§229. Xow Ave come to comparatirel.v nuimportant 
‘\ijdjessj7gicl p o_sjt-A h h i s h e k a cere m o n i e s. 

The^‘vo\r-hold^’* ".stbps dorni ffonTThe tirrone nnd 
Pti ts oil s hoes tjf^hoar-skin, ' ami _tak^ a symbolical short- 
fc fc i a e t a dnve in a chariot dmwii by four horses.' Thus 
Cwlm''' seems to be fhe ori^ii (^he Ehitiii pageantry 
'..qE Ole coronation procession, which assumes 
gorgeousaess. in tbo age when the ItninSyn^ia 
composed. 

The "iCiug comes back immediately to the throne 
he iv'gaiu ascends while the priest recites : ‘Sit thee on 
pleasant soft-seated throne V" Tlien follows an 
®-'^ceedingly queer procedure. The king’s person 
' -S iU n t I y touched o n t li e back w i t h 
51 ^ 0 il wYfeh is the symhoMe sceptre of 
■UL^iji * conveying hy the action the vieA\ of the wc'rert 

Lw’rirat The king was not above 

lL;^JMi'al!'r■'t'l^t?E a w.' J The iuterpretatioii given of 
procedure "is au‘ ~Smusing piece of eiipliemisni. Tlio 
l^f'nimeiit.ator say.s that it is done to e.-irr.v the king’s person 
*^.'01111 ‘judicial destruction’ (ilan(fa'r<f<ift(tj 1 


* V. 4. 3.W. 

* 4. I, 

i^iprdr ” 

•* VI. YU, 

:i5 
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§230. Amongst ^Iic pONt-.ibhi-'iif'lut ct'runiaiiies. the 
homage and it<. sjmboliavl acknowledgment are most 
The Bomage important Iiolh from the vitnniistic and 
, point*, of i ien . Tlio set formulae 

with fixed epithets and • ndjectires mid their uiiii ersal and 
uni orm occui’reiice in the Sniti literature indicate sacerdotal 
rigidity and the conseaiient importance of the fniiction, 

I ' o" till' throne is siiiroiindpcl 

>y the B a 1 11 i n s sitting li e'l o n, h v B r a li in i n ' 
as an estate ot the lealm, io-BjaTTinLuii, 
a s p 1 i e s t s, hy nobles, hy the Grainant and others, 
the homage to the King i,S, St paid bj fhe-BrSbiniiis-both 
as «tate and as priest in the council of thf-KiKiHmir 
homage of the estates is preceded b, t b e TiT^T^rT of 
Land 4 ’^ ‘ t h e Prit h ii I. tin- E ,v r t h, or the 

“nor /Vh^e" i « 1 u r e me not, 

Brshmam- hy tCtZ-th *'''1 ’ 

the Ling". 'Tho,, ® ho reply eomes forth interrupting 
‘of true non er ’ 'Pi, ® * “ h ra a n a, thou art Vanina 

ponm Tlion art B r iy h m^^X^TTFirry 


.■^rilntiaOin iVo ~ Aepnrilmg to the BtlfbOr of <1|? 

""’J**"'" ine eountry BnH ts. i. -.0 

^ ^ ^ fSTO 

— • roi xzr^ p ,43 

2 v n- _ . 
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1 r 0 u ^ h t h 0 ^ t r e IV g t ii. o i the whole 

•' 1*1 ve times fi'e individaai 

ami priest^, the kin*;: tries to address l).v the 
Pm-ilegeil desi^Miati, 

•'’f ‘'0 to say, 


-Hon, and in all casoji the title oE privilege 
. ^‘esigued in the so\a’eign’s favonr/ and the 
Mh" T'"*' popular representative character of the 

( t nongh the strength of the i^ople*; i*^ pointed out. 

(ig ■ a priest then oilers the s a e r i f i- 

' ! ^ ~ *■ d^^^ the -k ing, the iuereaser of the public pros- 

s\vor(l_tluis i*ecehed, he jMSses on as symbol of 
’ °Hty to all the st ate officers anti the village 
^ (1 ill y their e o-o p e r a- 

gracefully the ver.v words of fealty used 
^ r \ — 'Ifiile me t/teretcitfi\ (teua me mdhyaj^ 

j . doulile meaning 'scice^luc l!iereicith\ ((ene me 
mt the latter case the Nccoml inetming is intfended. 

® for co-operation is ereji directed to the Sej&tii^ 

iJidividiml member of the nation* 
ih ne-w king does not stop here. To impress 

like a game of dice, is not possible 
I** ♦ » » -n bo I single man, he asks the Hafiuit’, to a syinbolh 
of "'cal game of dice. The hct is a von, In-onght for 
the occasion by an ordinary member of the 


in™/';-' 


9 tHat tb* Brnhitiin nwy not noo 
Ttio ■BjM-rimit; vbith i» eiTcn 


mslro tb? llinjo kii*p *'RtaT II 


oftdflroMul by fii» 

tli« kme by tbA u iicl« rklion 
il wiMiinOoBslIy pn|*»M''r *«' *tl 


^*''*••'■.4 i 14. L., 

A pu«U ... .. 






ill wntfcfr, Vrttor «Trrk»r 

,« (fJfn fn r*tarn »*>><“!» 


Cotllj pMMivni* Jn bo«n»c« in«VlrR p-nir „ ^ . 

..., ■>—lor-« l.l...r .ta.. ..J rf.k.k>T.I....-.i.” """'’'I- 

H •»»« In irmbol*- 

,5„_5s 
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[tt. n 

comraumty . * Thu'i in this gi*eat game of gov e r n m e ii t, 
which the -king and his ministers wcfo going Jp_pla>vtherB 
was laid that sacred het.\ The bet was the nealth of the most 
humhle member of the community. U nillingly—ani„ 

graciously offered by the humble citi^n . Tt • nas_placedJii_ 
their trust by a ^'ajata^ ‘one born to^tlierl_witluthe-players^ 
or, as Sayaiia explains, ‘one of eqiuil i.e., one of the 

Nation. There is a constitutionalism put hel-e in physical 
symbols; there is pathos intermingled with dutj. The 
abstract has been thickly clad in the concrete. 

§ 233. Kon the chief featui'es of the cei*einonies 
comprised in ‘Hindu Coronation’ are before the reader. In 
modern language they may be summed up and 
expressed for the sake of clearness in a few 

sentences ; — 

\ (a) Hindu kingship nai_ji lijxjTi a n. 
institution. ‘ . 

(b) Hindu kingship was e-l-e c4-i-v e 
the electorate being the o hole J?eople.J 

(c) Hindu kingship vr&s> a contract- 
ual engagement. 

(d) Hindu kingship uas an o fli c e of 
State, vhich had to uorfc , a co-operation w ft h 

other officesofState.\ 

(e) Hindu kingship n t i- u t, the 


1 A .on of the on,o phy, « ,^11.. , 

Bn. H 1. 


Wiiisr rilQ.I .^ofaya'Jia.V 4 ?. 
KriiBna Y«}q< rittinl 
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tnel being the teiidmgjE the oomijry to prospenty and 
Sronth, ' 

(t) Hi n d « y,n g.L'iJ P_ ‘ 
t rji r y. 

' (g) Viiidu ki.nsship was « “ t above 
\ the 1 a but uudcv it. . 

I ^ th) H fn d, n kings 

' t'S t |o n ii I and secoudarily t e n r i t o i' i a 1. i ^ 

This ‘constitutional conception is not nndesei:vn>o o 
“«• philosophic, toetatUecs. JChcJtindu race did not care 
.'0% tor the woidd-after. -nere.m one instance, we see the 
^^i?^tfle5h:;5gj)lood,,amU£ sinews and muscles, It is 
'“ely not the deaptcahle picture which represents them as 
■'ll iiaholyTasseniblirge'bf spiritual imbeciles, horn to 'bow 
i/JJefore^the .blast and .plunge in thought again. 

5231. The Jlrahmam do not recognise such a thing 
heiedltjuy succession. Each hing uinsl he conseerm 

H.,,,, such and no reference is made to the previous 

.successions in the rituals. This was due to (he 
elective origin oftheVedio hiugship. In fact, 

as il lLoryn Hindu hingship had not yk hecem 

I'TOditar.v in the tiino ot the Bmlmran85,| The i n o e p 


1 Ux.,, IVIr,. «<. 

uhradtOTftnwvS''’™’" 

umfeuft=dfcre«i»ofhiitsm« 

. ^ «, v,.p4»» .u„ 1. » >Mi. '.a, » 

/‘■■■•'HS.I.I B„ „p H. >»”0 “ >1' 

»«» i«. , ru,5,.J.vr« »- v " " .r .f n« a 

'Isrr .KM, .. ta l.<~ '""V. I-,- *-1 -s Ml ti«.. 

srjK. rt-is. ^wur-vi..n ..1 .*• " 

? fi« ‘Ktrf .MU jse.'l.l# 7. 7/ •«« 

Ut j. 


so 
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of the hereditary pri n_c i p 1 e, however, is 
discernible. ' According to the opinion o^oneL^ohool,--- iX. 
the coronution was desired for the life-time of- the* king - 
elect, only the first syllable of the ‘BhnlV..a;[:»jvas 

to be pronounced, if it was for two g b j^ e rations, 
‘bhurbhuvah’ ( ) and if for three g e n.e r.aJ j o n3 - 

‘bhurbhuvah’ Svab ^0 the complete form ula w as_ 

to he repeated. ‘ This was the opinion of one school of rihialists 
as indicated in the Aitareya Br. A historical reference to this 
theoiy is, found in the inscription of Khtiravela nhere 
coronation for one generation is mentioned,' which naturally 
implies that coronation for generations more than one was 
possible. Tlie tendency to hereditary kingship is corroborated 
further by the occuneixce oTF^ n n a 
)' a m Oking and father of a king’^in the Aitareya Br. A’‘III. 
12, no such adjective to republican or TlrdJ 

i'^'^^hed. But the rituals as origiiiaUy designed were for each 
generation, and the one geuenition consecrated becaino the 
rule ill practice for all ages to come, even when kingship 
became hereditary. 

§ ,235. Before we leave, this period we have to tak(* 
note of the sacred eereniony indicating the fact of 
j deposition. Books xix to .xxi of the 
devo jcd^vitig Sukla Yajurvoda prescribe formula.* 
of the Sautmraani sacrifice which a dethroned 
inonaToh performed. The T a i 1 1 i r I y a B r ii h m a n a 


I. >liturfyii VIII, 7, 

,1 BTTOOTfpni « 

>C1 « FW <1 m nrfilrt m H3 I 

Cf tlo ‘il;*osc*i T4i»| I'an.fb* In V|I1, |j. 

5 JtlOn.S.IU,4|. 


to 
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Kyithiji 'injurvodn •tiniiluHy rrcommpii(]^ tlio S n « t- 
thus ^ ” tlc'im<pd moimrch. ' ,' T) o p o s i i i o n 
i'* fiH much a recogniHO^ p’mctico ns in the 
^5 3_e{Ijc tlme^. Its oxistciico in Inter times is thus snne* 
-llSiiLPt^vious history. 

- ' I I ^ 

*?! TT^T m *m t 

^ ( I 

Mifrn \ 

' . I 

Sarrm «t ini! i 
t I 

n^inr^ WTR ntTOi^a \ 

\ \ ^ I 

^ *3 S’w tw^ 2P*w ’ 

I S 2 Sm «1io on ii ( <triani{’Ur<i>/ta ed 1, p 17® )• 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

- Coronation In Later Times 

§ 23G. Ill later times all the constitutional 
principles upon ivhich the ritualistic coronation^ vas 
^ based "u e find being acted upon, with^mpdifi^ 

prfneip^e tioiis ill details to suit_changed_and_c]^gj^ 

remains 'v e a i o j^ccoi‘ding.to.theJV[ahiiJ5hSraja»- 

Yudbishthira ‘m orshipped’ his Ministers b^ip_bisjJDronation.- 
Here ministers stand for the Vedic Eatnins. At the propose 
coronation of Eama as King-assistant (ywcaraja ) — as descri - 
ed in the It a m y a n a,* according to the practice an 
ideas ciuTsnt in the days of its composition® — n'e find t ® 
JSnapada and the P a u r ii s present in place o 
the Giamanl and SajStas and the guild of merchants au 
tradem in place of tlie Vedic ‘rathakSras’ and ‘karmSras. in 
the jM a h ili-B h a r a t a at the royal coronation a 
Yudhishthira ve see the Brahmins, the o v n 0 r s 
of the land, the V a i e y a s and all the I'espectab e 


^ 1 SuMo rartan Ch XIII 4,^6 20 

2 Rtimairona, Ukll, Cb SIV, t 62, 

UHW nnu+dhtiyHH. i 

3 •‘The comiiUtite eriilenceoT llie iibn** nTgunnDts ni&bct it difleult to **'* 
rtinclniiou Vb«t tho kernel of the /rtma^Mn oonipotod before 600 B 0 . 

Oo moro recent portion* Fire rwtibly oob trUed till llie gecond ccnlnry ^0. 

l«t*r" >!»cibntll, ^an<;ril Uttmiurt, f». 109 The eiew i* in ■greoment wllb 
J*Cot I'l erkljtli ( Bai | 

4 See below Cliepteti SXVn end XXTIU. 
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4 , 

fas invited,* lu tho ItamSynija' the B r n !i lu i n p, 

1 ^ i s 1 0 r s, K i» i g h f g (IC s h a t r i y a s ) and 

B ^ i i ' (^^hioh had all castes in them) 
^ 6 tho Icing ^\itll brought from tho 

is^th *'i\'crp. ]A. new* olemont introduced 

*■ y s 0 a 1 11 1 i 0 n o T u' o m ii n Ii o o d : 

imrt in the bo-sprinhling. In the 
hy^ ropresontatives of tlio subjects led 

hauinya niid lui'jhni conseor.ito yudlushthira.® Tho 
£^J^*‘ocoi\Qs presents ami makes gifts of honour, 

1 1 a’k an t htt the four " 

Brahmin, 

coase* 
(JlukhySli) of 

.^j2^-‘U'n.a ami of tho oast os louer still 
) c 0 11 s 0 c t a t 0 (I It i in w ith h o i j 


A c c I n in a t i 0 u 
I" 5T). The king im\t s,it aiuoiigst 

^hl»te N and reviio<;Q nUti\ cs of the people, Citizens o£ the 
^Pii^,_^^oiciiivuts, tradei', leaders oC the bazar ('Tal^3n:H.) 
kin wofo Introduced hy the gontloman-usher to the 

procession through the streets 


i n i 8 t 0 ^ (gtJiTinicH'Jriiiyit), jj 1 u u » 
Sndr.i Iiy aiste, c 
'-fh"" tho lenders (JIukhySi 


each" 


oi the 


Brah] 


^'^pitcrl concluded the ceremony.* According to the 


‘^^I'Puraua, quoted in tho Vlramitrodaya-Rtljaiilti-pmkuSoi 


^ ^ KnmbAoMta e«, c iVXVir. 

^BTU?u*rvd in 5 i<ar'*ifh ’4 ivm i 

* ^r.ktJhal 5 vi<,, 128 02 (Combay) ^g faf nUllgin^* {F?Tnfuut«rfw^^ • 

■* C X.L 1 

* n^so, pp 2 1 , iTTl usnmd t® 

® ^ kmg*, „,t,Uha' «»• Qtieen, th«.. ct 

tiTtr#}*, tlire* j wd ol the Sen#p«tl, tro®. P* ^ 
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[pT. n 


(p. 46) the hmg after the ceremony^ weut round the capital 
on an^bphant, re-entered the palace, and offered u'orship or 
hon ouiL ^to' all the leaders of the P aura (iR[f^Toff?W 
uRnjii ^ gt II )• In 

he Pnshya coronation ceremony as laid do wn in the^Athar- 
'vanaparisishta', the king after the ceremony alloived audience 
to Brahmins, and saluted the wives of the feTT^ s of 
the a u h j e c t H, Associations “"or i J d s, 
T^'hereupon they gave him blessings. , ^ 

This proeedura is really the same in essentials as we 
nd in the Brahmana period, with an extension of the 
principle ^of representation. We find the E 1 d o r s o £ 
Pa lie ha la i.e,, the members of an association similar 
to or identical with the Paura and Janapada of PafichSla, 
oing the AbhUheha of the new king of KSnyakubja 

Uharma Pal a, as recorded in his 
KhSlimpur copper plate. 

§ 337. Similarly th^C oronation Oath now 
coronanon P r a 1 1 j fi R, wa T'adnu ^terBdrvlinHe 

^^ha-Bhaiata, it is given in terms which 
correspond to the oath given in Aitareya BrShmapa. 

The oath is called by the MabS-BhSrata a SruU, which 
toote, that the oath based on Vedie te!=t . As the 
t ““h should be repeated 

no, me. 1 fiaha-iraddhayaj, so here it had to he jro- 

nouncedn-ithout any mental reservation- 


1. Citid 1,, llitia.JHira ic V. u, ji 

^ Vt m?n(trd 31 

w'5fl»p%v>md vrftmt n ,1 
ft wafts 
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nfairrgifiTtts^r iprm ^ i 

qTsfaT an gj g m ii 

TOTf: ST ll * 

“itount on tlie P r^ t i j u a_.(-take the -oath ) * 
“t ?jo_m y q'u f'jh e a r t ( without any mental reserTatlon ), 
"^Ti-iac t-and-b-j’— w 0 r.d of mouth; • 

(a) *‘1 -^i lJ_se_e_Lp_t_h e g r o w t h^o f -t h o 

ntry3 regarding it as 6 o d S i m s elf 
^ r t h'i's') ev^ r an d a 1 w a y s ; 

a tW'e n a‘w t h e r e^'i s b e r b a n d 
'whatever is 'd”i c tated by Ethics and 
*'''h“ateY6r is not opposed to politics I 
ttJ ll'act according to, unhesitatingly* 
I will never he arbitrar y”.‘ 

To the royal oath the people pronounced ‘A m e n 
). ^' The most reinartable feature abou^tIis„-Sili3u 
nsnai ^ Coronation Oath is still r^etain^rTtbere is not 
■* B^o t a r a trace of superstitious or mystic element in it. 

it is in this respect in unique oontrast with the 
*^°yal oaths of other countries/\ 


^ ^“'Ki-i'aTtan « Calculta ) It*. 108, 107. KambakOBBin ed.i*oD, l»iu. 115, IIB. Th# 
in the Southern lartneion ia »fe!,s9if5n>5W 
.hich does not gire . esbrfnclorj ttwoidg- 

..d Id ,1. P „ , i ) « . B«-«J 

«« ‘TO,*. 


® “Hie otSgiuBl rrord ia i a. “aW that belong! to tb» wnatir." 

* Ttio origuiai ^ord !b ^gqxr. Jtforrv* " 

TlaJ/aAa./rASrofaheTa.bort.<l.!t tr draolad • ‘ ' 

«*litBdiB the connlrj. . 

» Ct Brtlcla o« Oath in tha F.t 


' uicomtHj (• *>’*“• 
j •r.d tbaiU ttoed 
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(p. 48) tha ting after the ceremony went round the capital 
on ail elephant, re-entered the palace, and offered'Vorship or 
honour-to all the loaders of the P a u r a 
Jr hw g gt gat ii )■ In 

the Pushya coronation ceremony as laid down in the A thar- 
^ Tanigiai'isishta’, the king after the ceremony allowed audience 
to Brahmins, and saluted the wives of the^lTadTr s of 
the subjects. As so c i a t i o" n s Guilds, 

whereupon they gave him blessings. J ' 

This procedure is really the same in essentials as we 
ud in the Brahmapa period, with an extension of tha 
principle of representation. We find the Elders of 
aheha^la i.c,, tho memhers of an association similar 
to or Kteutioal with the Paura and JSiiapada of PshchBla, 
omg the AihUhekx of the new king of KSnyakubjs 

TfSsn D h a r m a P s 1 a, as recorded in his 

_Kh«unpur copper plate. 

‘'® Similarly _the_ C o_r_o nation 0 a t h now 

^p eased Ii j" .p j. a t i j fl s, was adihi Diatered. VliTihe 
n w 1 0 11 t h e 01*41. it In i*>iven in terni^ 
j hie Come distressed. This is a settled principle. 
I want to hear on this from yon, 0 Chief of the Bharatas. 
^ Please expound to me the subject with underlying prinoiplra 
^ exhaustively, 0 you tho Great Expounder. The reason of 
“1 I^®cder of the people ! could not be insignificant, for 
0 is one man the whole creation looks for guidance as if 
'ho were a God.”* ^ 

elinu 1 put by I'udhishthira which 

^ronttien o:th"""’"”'‘ “ 


I ^ 3 »fi Pit»„» ( C»letttU ) LIT 1 1« ,v . a 
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CORONATION IK LATER TIMES 


jnmr th^un {ikt i 
^ 1 1 
lOT^ ^Tr^fesqtnspi: I 

er l| ‘ 

‘'Mount on the _Pratijna__ (_tak0 the oath ) * 
f r ojn^y our heart ( without any mental reservation ), 
* tt_f act and-h y word olmouth; 

(«) "I IJ see to the growth-of the 
^ ^ ntrya regarding it as G od Hi m s e 1 / 
l^lV) ever aiTd always; 

(fi) “AV l^a tV v'e n a w there is here and 
atever is dictated hy Ethics and 
^^''’hatever is not opposed to politics I 
‘'1'^'" *iot according to, unhesitatingly^ 
^ d I'w ill never be arbitral y”/ 

To the royal oath the people pronounced ‘Amen’, 
most remarkable feature about tbs. — ■ 

Coronation Oath is still leta’^' 

' • -a otsr a trace of superstitious oi\<s 11 6 . « 

fTi:vraV55^3?^ I! » M 

firftreS^rb'UVTT^ 11 C II 

>3 u 1 1' 

< 

sinsu ’3T^: 5pn >' 1® " 

*urrav^ wjfe '* " 

I f..I.>i. In Ui» ancnpll"” 't'™ “ ■ „a f mW Ililt ««' 

*® 7 » tli» peBd&'JutterJfsHyrtB***® ®** • 
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descendant of Vena. He promised faithful- 
ness * and the above oaths n'eie administer- 
ed to him. He luled successfully in accordance vdth 
law and his undertaking. The people uere pleased 
with him and he obtained the title Raja (‘Pleaser.’) * 
§239. Such is a pseudo'histoncal theory devised 
the Hindu Coronation Oaths by political 
germs of the theoiy go back to the ^ a P a t h a 
B r 5 h m a n which says that Piithu Vainj a w as the^^ 


tnees o! a wbaeq^ueBt brahraatmation ©£ tfae ibeArj in certain places AH tbe wmaa , U 
laid in Ui8b«giDniBg of Uie chapter, neot to the Oreator for ndnce on tbe appo“>‘® 
and eUclicn of a lemg Wb^ in eobeeqnent procedure, then, rbould 
pwtaiaenll 7 ? The reply may be gireo that Aijhu were from, and repretenled, all 
Aryan t4rui Yet there u ao doubt ae te a leaning tonarde Brahmin prooineace Id ** 
book ooiabtned action by uU the tamua laaeimiler matter la diacussed The e*p'h«»^’®® 
oltlefeet that the MahaBhnrata, tbe RSmoyana and tbe ITSn*^* 
Obarma S Setra bear eery atron; marks of ao oeeislatement cf Brehmin 
attribotable te thf came period aodtoalmoit the lamepeDS end bauds, lefcDudl^ 
poIiLttal hiitory of the 2nd Ceotorj B C At that time a great Bra1iMiB[P a « b r a m I ‘ 
actnalli asseaded tho throne of India and brought nboot a mighty religione oai boci 
WTO hlion M against the preTione polmoal and religioos syetems When the BrthttW 
nier cmibed the Qreek power and eared niodo cinliaation, the claims could be »b®® 
lame Joeiilcation, and la rierr o( the great ieccoea and popolwity of tbe new rCffi"**. 
become current with greater easo than they woaW bars been ctbciTTise * * 

epSca olently itato that tbey wero wis©d|«g, gU 

Oh 123 lOSnuillO) and HabS Bh*raia (BV J) Their nttacke on Vuddblsw tnd the 

political data which in the caie of tbe RSnittyana erclaeirBly and m the cM*®' 

tbe Mab6Bh«rata uiortly, belong to the *od Ceutnry B 0 prore that rerW»° ” 
hare been mide in the early Sofiga peilod Oreretalement oflrabmio claim 
Iherefere ehonld not mislead ns Ucau Im fwtunalely corrected In the light of Inscnptlw*' 

tbe Jilakaa andoibcrmis w or k e and looks like tbe A rt b a S « • * ^ 

tbeDha rm a S u trai and lie records loftby foreign obeetrer# 

1 «W*IT »i'4Tir f 

5 tiR^difh sini tBuil fd ^ i^m t u 

•’('Tbeterrr yon gimtleairn tell me proper for me to do In tceordsnee with lb* 

Science cf Poliiles Iwlil do for yen witUonteny«»j,ctIoa ” Jjm h'Snfi L1A,102 


2 TP=5iHTTti irrtwni Jr i jm vcnc ks 

Li ^35 4 VahjaUknowneT.au tbe 

rni.2 10 I=‘b*f'»b«BPP»mube./J.,l,.„dahIit«icel ie»e.ii.n 11 ?. 15) 


is 



COKONATIOX lATElt T13I]:S 


0^ -the_Hiadus. 1 The theory implies that the 
Oath originated ■vrith “kingship, that- it^'as as 


I f 8 i 
the 0 a t h 


old as kingship itself. An analysis of the 
oaths discloses the following position of the 


i[hidu hiiig. 

^^j|, That tile trust in his hand — the tending pi 

P — ^.r,o_\r^t h/ JprtlayhhuLtmV) of the 

^ ^ foremost solemn ohligation of the 

^reignri --- . ~ = 

re country put un de r bi s car e is t o b e 

® ^ by him nothing less than God/ which 

hoo*'^^ ® ® 1' i t y, r o 3 p^e_c t and a w o. The* rela- 

theocratic or aristocratic. ^- 

V t h cxpre^ly not to he arbitrary. He is b o u n d 

to ° ^ ^ brought under the 1 a w. He undertook 

liou lo, the law e.stablislied. Ho was further 

TiiesVt ^ '■‘ules of political science. 

Hr.^ to regulate his actions in internal odministra- 

uon • . o 

foreign relations. And he undertook never to 
“''f'^Sard them. 

hm ^"^**‘^^*** antiquity and nations of our own 

lave devised Cnvonation Oaths for their kings. But none 
^^setoYf more forcibly bvioffs to the notice of the new 
kii^ tile a 1 1-p o w e r f u I, the albsncred 
, p 0 s i t i o n o f t h p C 0 n n t r y he i\ coimr 

i*r~ oll’yid against that country was to offend against 

HiinepifX 1 *i.:„ „..n. !. .-a.i.. 


j.~^~Hl!clE^ Having once uttered this oath it was impo^'Mhle 
a Kinclu monarrlrfatled to keep his coronation 
^ I Jio '‘w ould-liraXrrt'y a-p r a 1 1 j n a ( a tg^fegr i .;md 
iriTirir ( ), ‘false in his vow/ f md Im ^ 


'"'•"("M.d, XM,. 


csvltc-l Ool ( Vi*l>no ) * 


•VbW'lcU text tiHcteJ br 


sj u vT3st tnns^ rsns war: i 
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descendant of Yena. H.e piomised faithful- 
ness’ and the above oaths weie administex- 
fld to him. He luled successfully in accordance uith 
law and his undertaking. The people were pleased 
with him and he obtained the title Raja (‘Pleaser/) * 
§239. Such is a pseiido-historical theoiy devisedjo e^lam 
the Hindu Coronation Oaths hy politicar writers^__^® 
germs of the theoiy go back to Ihli ^ ^ 

B r a h m a n ivhich says that Pnthu Yainya I'las tlm to 


tnecB fit a lubaequent brahmaoisatiou of the theory in certain place*. -All the * 

- •UduvthabeBinn'ogofttachaptei, went to tho Creator for ftdnce on the 
and election of a kiog Why lo aabaeqaent procedure, Uien, iheuld the alo^e 6gn** 
prominently F fbe reply may be pireo that ^whie were from, acd repreeented, all the thx«» 
Aryan tamos Yet there iS no doubt ee to a leaning towards Bi sbmin prominence. In the W®® 
book cotabined action by all the canws m a similar matter u diicussed The exphJDsW'’ 
efthefact that the llahaBharnta, the RSmSyana and the USa*'’* 
Shams SSetra beat eery strong marks of an oreistatemsct of Brahmin plat®' 
attribatable to the game period sodtoalnosi tbs eainepsns and haode, isfonndfu t 
political hUtorj of the Sod Century B C At that i.b« b great Brabmmt? a s h y » ot 1 1 r»j 
actnally ascended the throne of lodia and brought ahont a migbty religion* and aooi 
refoluUoa ae against the prenon* political and religious systems When the Brahm'® 
mier cruihed the Greek power and eared Hiodo ciriliaatioo, the claims could bo made 
sons }aBtidcatioi], and la riew of the great succoes and popularity of the new 
hseome currant with greater ease then the/ would bare been otherwise Bolt 
■picf clearly etatc thw they were rensed (eg, ^ ' 

Oh 123 lOSacdllO] and Itahtt B h * r « t * (Bk 1} Tbeir attacks on Wuddhum and th« 

political data nhieb in the case of the R*in*y«na eaclositely and In the ceseo 
tbo UahdBhSrata mostly, belong to the and Century BO prore that reTiM®° 
hies been made in Iho cirly 8 obga period OrcratatBiaeDt of Brahmin dftlm 
therefore should not mislead ns It ean 1 • fcrtunalely corroctod in the light of lnse»’P‘'”‘* 

the Jfttakas aadotherFali works and books hfco the A rt h a S ^ * t ' *' 

the D b a t m a 8 B t r a I, and lUo records left by foreign obierrers 

1 tWUf Utggf f 

BTS *l Sira II 

“Whateter you ReutlunenlelJ me proper lot me to do In sccordsnee with Ih* 

S<lsneeotPolitlca,Iwill do for yoa without any oljectlon " LIA lOJ 

2 intretn! IR ITHj^ \ JbU verw 1J3 

0*10 "’■ = '‘’^"9-. V ValQjB Is known mate tbo 

TTIL 9 10 Jo the he aypitri to bs • ff »\i aod a historical i ereoo II 1 »?« I® ) 


iS 



CORONATION IN IiATEB HUES 


I The theory implies that the 
iuiu.i ^5^^* originated nith “kingship, that itwas-as 
‘i'Oitii ol^ as kingship itself. An analysis of the 
aatlis discloses the folloaving position of the 

5!?takhig. ~ 

1. That the trust in his hand— the tending (T 
to t he g r n ir t h,* ‘palitt/ishijamV) of the 
,“U n t r jjjg foremost solemn obligation of the 

©Ifreignr J 

- That the country put und er his care i8j_p^h e 
hy him as nothing less than God,* n'hich 
'^plfes 5 i n 0 e r i t y,~ rjs p .e.c t and a ir e. The' rela- 
'Sjh jir from l)ei'iig-patri,arehal, theocratic or aristocratic. . - 
S- That he ilTe^resly not to he jirbitnvry. He is b o u n d 
J ' >> 0 I .a m, 13 hronght under the 1 a w. He undertook 
^ "'t according to' the haw estahlfehed. He was further 
J”! n d hy the r il I e s of political science, 
tie two were to regulate his actions in infera.al administra- 
"'I and foreign relations. And he iinderfook never to 
‘'""sard them 

5210, A-atim« oC antiquity and nations of our onji 
liavc devised Coronation 0.itlis for (heir kings. But none 
^^***sic niorc forciljly lirings to tfie notice of tile nrn ^ 
aV,',V ?"Vir km;rniir,i 1 1'.p o « e r f n l, tiic a I I-r a c r e d 
p^s-itionnf theCpuntry he is going 
Vl’o oiTend agiiinst that country was to olTenil nenin-t 
'i«l,Ilimscm Iinvine once uttered this <rttl. it «as impossilile 
' f^wt it. I[ ,v Gimln tnonarvh failed to keep l.is cnronation 

I'c tu,«l,M,earsa,ya-pratijr.,^(atnjtntfelan!i 

n-d h'a ( a,v,?mw,).-talse in his vow, and Im ^ 
n, ... „,w n..l (V ..-0 u .s a.*w-t. ,,..- 11 .. 

X\l), 

TPmt w i *1 « Tvrt ?nns^ * 

xfk «T iTTTfct^’ « 



IIISDtl POUTV 

’^VDultl lovEoLt lus titlfi to remain on the tli0_ 

Coronation Oath 'was not an empty formality is evidonoe 
by tlio fact that kings at times saul with pri_do_thaL 
TFcro true to their oaths. The hindniseil 11 u d r a d a 
Txa .9 anxious to dGclaro in his inscription that ho was s n j 
p r a t i i u a (Hc'TaFasrf, that he iievcr_le\ ie^taxesjvjnch.^£^j 
not lawful. The charge of breaking the oath was at tune ^ | 
constructively cxtcncleil. It Ube monarch failed 
the integrity of the state ho was considered guilty ^I_hrea 'Wo 
his vow. B r i h a d r a I h a it a » r y a who was 
ruler and during u hose reign the Greeks made a second attemp^ 
at conq^uering India, was removed from^ the throne. and^^_ 

eaUod te.y.hy liana) w e a k in k o c p/'i n gJiisJP i*a t UJL 

(P r a t i i u a-d u r 1) a 1 a). J The kinL’t^ having 
' oath to act according to the law m o,slablished,_,iQl®J!:S--'- 
unlawfully and committcdlT^mie ho would 
have broken faith aiidliis actio^^lQ^ld be lUSa'lL— 
the people who had installed him wonhl rem£^£jllBli.- 7 ^ 
ystak-jis’, tradition, litorature and history fumisliilln'^tli^lp^^ 
In the Mahil BhAiuta the plea for the deposition and esecu lO ^ 
of the tyrant Vena was that he was tml awful v i d ^ 

the ‘forma? deposition oE N d, g a-D a s^a k a of 
hw punishment was due to his jiaiTicide.' King P h 1 ^ ^ 

the llriclichhaliatika w.is deposed heLuise he had incarcera e 
A r F a k a without the latter having coniTnitted any crun • 


1 Er’er-vplua IndicaiYIII w « 41 

2 Sce.U'ift ,a«Ki J» Lti_ 

• ^ ^ jrai; n 

^ dt n sjfhv! i 

n5?n f^?sas>4; ^ ii \\ 

3 L B w» I p 3.^1 . C '<««>*' 

4 (IV compifel bj » ItiiiU w ClETlon w the 6tli Century A 

clrev, o<«ii the oUmJM om of hloown country 




CORONATrOK IN I/ATER TIjrES 


§24!l. The oafc-h was deemed to bej-he essential ^aera- 
IQShamindan times. _ The ceremonials oi 
Com Bt Jon coronatioiL as then prevalent are not the same in 
all details as in the Brahmai ^a. Th e coronation 
procession lias developed out of the si mp le chariot 
The "tiiig,^ iiT we ^veSn, Uold^s a S a b h a where 
ineJead^ of the commimity are introduced to him. The 
are many and considerable. _ But the Coronation ^ 
the^atli of the Aitareya Brahmana, and Hindu | 
did register it "iuspiie ' of their medireyal ideals of j 
ISSSlypi Inspite of vicissitudes in fortune, inspite of contact 
contrary doctrines, the Hindu kicb did not forget the 
cognation oath devised by their Yedic forefathers. Thanks 
^sacerdotalism, the oatb^has been preserved for history 
v- Jl^postetity. j 

§212. ^ingship hiid become liereditary.* Tet the 
’®ory_tii(^t Hindujvlngship is elective was never forgotten.' 

This was due to, I think tvo factors. On 
fiiiluro of the lines, as ^fegasthenes* has 
recorded, elections had heon actually taking 
pla ce ; aiii d~ihc observance of the coronation 
ritual s kept the theory ever greon.\ I^en 
Moslem times 'nhon Sivaji was installed as King, 
ceremony took" the form of election. The 
theory ^vas a living force as late as the time of the Prda kings 
'"J g o p a 1 a clninis the tieneiit of the jirinciplo of 

^Hlioiuiu lm-iu 5 criptioii. JIc siys that the people jojn-J 
k'* h*nid uitli ^ove^L‘ignty and put an end to aiiarclij'. 
SJI^timc^s thc^thcory nns ot courve. rnrrciU m In'; 

‘ VlT*inJtr7aIij» '“I'') 

J CUi^,r,x\\m,„ixM\ 

^y<*Uij;K .M .U. «■• J*- 

W wm fwnro? n ■so. s t n>. • 

yj[, 


a 
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would forfeit his title to remain on the throne. That tho 
Coronation Oath was not an empty formality is evidenced 
hy tho fact that hings at times said w'ith 'pridoJhatJ;^y 
were true to their oaths. The liinduised II u d r a d a m a n 
was anxious to declare in \iU inscription that he'TvarTa'tT^* 
prafcijfia that he neverjovied taxG.<^Hiicli were, 

not lawtal, Tho olwrge'ot hreakiiig'Thu "oath was at times' 
constructively extended. If Uio monarch failed to inaintaui. 

e integrity of the st.atc he was considered guilty^f’ hreaking 
ns 1 ow. B 1 i h a d r a t h a it a ii r y a who was weak as 
ruler and during whose reign the Greeks made a second atteniff 
at eontiuenng India, was removed from tlio tlirone, and was 
, oallod (,e.g.hy Bam) w o a k i n k e e p)i n g liis P r a t i j nS 
' u r 1> a 1 a).^ Tliy Imvingr tahen the 

™i Jf°,r Jaw n;e:sl;;]m:d;S0J13I?ji 

nkwfully and committedT^mc he Would he oonsidcredjo. 

In thTitW r^nr’ and hi.stoiy'BiiilSin^SansS 

ont M 1 P'“‘ 'O'- »■“ ''aposition and execution 

1 '^as un lawful V id ha jjn-ft) i 

hk nu2h als.a kaof Magadj g^and 

A rt a k f ‘‘“P'”®'' ’’«aa'“e he had incarcerated 

• >• r a k a without the latter having eommitted any crime. 


s ‘1 ft. 

4 CIV 

Jfc'\ uimn the oU tndi, ons«*’ v***'*^'*' * Uin«l« in Cevlon In the 6lh Century A. 0 ' 

hu own country 



COKONATIOK IN lATER TIMES 


§2^1. Tile oath was deemed t o be th e_essential s?icra- 

tn^ t down to lal ^^Iuliammda^times. The ceremonials oi 

Cojuition GoionatidrTas then prevalent are not the same in 

all details as in the Brahmanas. The coronation 

“ 6 e B ind later ■ — — 

procession has developed out of t he sinip Ie_cbariot 
^The i.ihg hi^ seen, holds a S a h h a., where 
^^^eader^f the community are introduced to him. The 
are many and considerable. _,But the Coronation 
tIi6"oatIi of the Aitareya Brahmana, and Hindu 
js?vyersl7did reg-ister it "inspite of their ^mcditcval ideals of 
Inspite ol vicissitudes in fortune, iaspite of contact 
^dh contrary doctrines, the Hin^ ^ce djd not forget _the 
co^^io^ oath deviseT~b£_their_Vcdm forefathers. Thanks 
*°__^erdotalism, the oath has been preserved for history 
v' posterity, j 

§212. jKingship had become hereditary.’ Yet the 
t^eoryjhat Hindu kingship is elective was never forgotten. \ 
CoBoantiua This was due to, I think tno factors. On 
‘'^EUotire failure of tho lines, as Megasthenes* has 
^*'eoTr itthier rccoulefl^ elections had been actually taking 
piasiSi^rthe observance of the coronation 
ECrgm ^ials and rit unfs^kep^ tho theory ever green.^ Even 
dOfoslenv times when Sivaji «ab metalled as King, 
'?yiMmp-iti\’j]^ceremonj took the form of election. Tho 
theory ■un.} li%nig force as late as the time of tho Fain kings 

iJengal. G o n a I a claims the iienofit ofjhojinncjpio^f 
nesijs that the people jom^ 
nithsovcreigntj and putnn e"d to an.trch.v •_ 
times Jlip_llu-ory «.iS nf couj;vo. cur rent ui j he 

* VIraiuili**UyH r WIO 

^Mslclow 

* .VrmlhTl K -t n 

vua fk^ani» « J* ^ ' 

’ 'ni.B, Ar.t. Mtl 

* ’nm v q mijf i r t ijt sr mign >i sio 
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mouth of sovoroigns and jiooplei. In tho second^ century 
the Christian era B u d r a d B ra a n states in Jus in^HfiS- 
that he had boon' 'elected by all the 
I 0 k i 11 g s h i p.’ , 1 - . u it 

§213. By the inscription ol tho Emperor Kharnv 0 I ^ 

is evident that Hindu Coronation could not take place bo o 

of the, twenty- 


Ago for 


the c 0 m p 1 0 t i o n _ - - _ _ — nno-^* 

fourth year of tho Kingrplect. ^ 
branch of tho Jaina literature asserts ^ 
Vikratna ^vaa .crowned in Ms 2 6 th y o This as 
agd when ordinarily a Hindu { o.g. Svotakotu) ^'as 
to have completed his academic career in_ th^P^p? — 
trpanishads. The existence of the constitutional aW 
coronation at the age of twonfcy-fivc which the 
of KbSravela points out, is confirmed by the Bri 
Stitra, I. 89, pahcha^viiriiaiicarsliam ^avat 
vyasanat Iiiinjat ata zitiamm arlhSrJatJftm*, 'yvhich agrees a 
literally with the record of KhSra\ela. .^g 

TTe have historical examples of the fact^ 

• coronation laws were strictly comphe 

Even A s' ok a’ 8 famil y who^h a^^gfi^T . 


amii v 

} couldjiDt-Jntejrfere_jr 


of ooronauoE hoterodox philosophies 

Btuutioo^ the orthodox and sacred corona tion laws» 


was not crowned for four years after 
we to-day call succession. Evidently he liad not comp 
his twenty-fourth year as in thecise of KharavelA. 
uncrowned penol of his leign in the eye of the 
was a parioi -not to be recognised. If we keep this g 

. we can understand the provision^ m V'a s i s-ht^^J^ 


1 I v®’ vui.p « 

2 ArttutTyanaiii eDg^gcmeDt in comnunwcaUii ei" political life 

3 T1i 9 gnn 1 son Diwrelha nentuma his own ahMtheka in his inscriptions 



cortoyAiioK ik lateu timfs 


^ |i_a f ma-S u fc r a that interest on loan w^not 
lo_l)e_^cUlate3 for the period hetn'een the death of the 
and t^he coronation of the nev' king. ' The legal 
y e a r s'^ w^e counted only by r e g n a 1 y o a rs (Bsjo- 
Farslia).* Hence also the P u r S n a s' do not count the 
pre-coronation years o£ Asoka’s reign while they include it 
the total jor the dynasty/^ J^his also slions that a ting 



^^J'<^h<tbAij7iiktus~tet ‘unconsecrated heads’, he., ‘usurpers. * 
b ^ss one accepted the responsihility by a solemn 
he” was not lawfulty entitled to govern.^ The 
^^oaUsm about coronation was ao strong that Kalidasa 
^ drafting Pushyamitra*s letter to Agni- 
i t r a takes care not to describe Pushyamitra as king, 
preparationg for coronation by Eoja-Suya were still in 
Progress, coronation bad not yet taken place. He wa'* 
therefore not king tlejitro.^ 


’ ^ g \ 

“ViBialith# Dl»»* » tt • S S 

= to: .1^ -na: 

s J»ja*wal.j D O.n S.Tol 1 (P16)P *1^' 
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* ^5vu rurSr a, raigitcr PT.pM. 
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nic aVwaiee ct Cio roril tiiUm tuelrt'cr nitcbtlsj the “real wJuiioB 

‘»«nevtscl«,UTs Tbc conttltution*! *>rU=»»»n 



CHAPTER XXV/ 


Sacrament ol Coronation Oath 
and 

Theory of Divine Origin of King 

§ 2-ld(. "With the actual observance of the sacrainent 
of Coronation Oath, it was impossible far*a theory of origW 
other than human to take root 

long as he 


r & EQ e n t of 
Q a a t lo 


Hindu 

Politics. Even a usurper, as lor ^ 
v?a3 a Hindu, had to undergo the sacrament 0 

toronation and when he actually took the oa » 

his old title of force and conquest disappeared. In 
second century A. C., when Hindu society had 
undergone a great social change as is evinced by the Ian"- e 
and oontroversies of the time,' ^even— foreignerg_§oug_ — 
legalise their position by the—'Sacredp-constitutton^^ 
ceremonies. HudradStnan based his claim on-election ana- 
responsibility on the Coronation Oath, 1 Nq^_room_fo^a-theory 
like divine origin existed . } . 

This Tpas demonstratei when f an attempt at establ ishing^ 
a theory which was the nearest H bidu approach to the d i^n^ ^ 
theory of kingship miserab ly failed;^ L _ 

lue origin g- -jy h a'l^hTa^'S ^ 


ry 


of King 

«»s ujiuer ine_- 

regime of the Brahmin Push y ^jU-i-t-niV — 
preached that the king should not 1 i r despised 

I h g The t’djriifTc/aof ABoeghosba 

li-nuUittyana comUmno fhc Pnnjah ■»* a plaet «>f mixc i Tirma In Oi® poriod 
U]nm«ha<U the runjib wtsthe bciniG«fotttu>]gxj KiuJhfty.'ini'a comlemn-iHon wpUl 
to the i.^nol of the rt«c i r Bml UiUm In Pnin,b— AwV* t# Mcniiutcr. 

2 Ilia cftat^iatliacus-icil 1>r a- in the It T a h >9 1 » B nipi r e’ (;|112 )h ' 

j>r which is luhlishcl in IWOltS J07— Sfi, N« rij.im IV 8 117 on . Pft * J “ 

ri.3 iSOoii&rt^mitso-rljBa ,aol Tiranat hft ji Bl nn JIntkmnntn i 
lorouieciion l.-twccii the M Snjii , l|,n nJ i«tr i nn.l V - h t a » i t r a *5®*" 


was written under the_-r-e_y-0_Lu3-t-a-n-fi — ’ 



CORON’ATIOK I>' LVTER nilES 

Ill jYas only a nm n : Jio.\ vu"; a deity iii lunnae form.J For tliii ^ 
theory the author round no direct support in earlier literature, 
tile uses tho tlicory ot politicians, which no hare already 
noticed (§101), that when tho people « cro dissatisfied with tho 
f it i a k a syatoni they consulted the Creator ubo 
recommended akin-. He le..i e*! out tlie theory about the 
lection of ll;uui Yaivas-vat.-i and tubes apparently the story 
°^^onu. \lle s.iys,_ God croaled king to save the people 


^llut he-ignoics the further trutlition of the 
.J-P 0 5{ i t i o n o f-V e n a of di\ino origi;i because ho 
full y.^riie Jliinavn Code tnists the import 
fhe n a~f i 0 11 ritual invoking the help of gods 

*0 the elected king in his new career.® The Code sajs that 
gods come into the person of the king and he heconics 
gieat Deity.* The king ^ not to he d e s p i s e d. I think 
idea of such a Theory* iTas su^ested by some discussion ns 
one in the A r t h a - S u s t r a.’ A man in the pay of 
G-^ rnment nas made t o ^ 

Mill® on ita"au »ud 7 Mvecutl" 6 

CitKui Pdiijiians were n«igCbo«Taol India bot ihe coan.Vv . ‘'«e fr.Kr. 

wri< yet onloao* , the conalr^ ol Uie U 1 e c fa c fa h a t™. .Tti** ^l“»>»upa ,, 

' — • 

1 i\ a 
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2 Jiid vii 3, 
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3 In tlju conaectioo see al-^ «Se ie»t *Se Vajasaney] 

2^ alona with correT»ndmg Br>aitoJiTia ^ 

* Jhil VII 7. ^ 

mgs ^ I 

fi 5^: u u iwrra. ii 
3 Ar'ha i-tt'ra p 23 * ^ 

^ijnra I Hwrtmwnn 



CHATTER XXVI 

Sacr.ament oJ Coronotioi, Oath 
aad 

Theory oI Divine Origin oI King 

§ 241 ). "Witli the actual oljservanee of the sacrament 

of Coronation Oath, it was impossible for'a theory of origin 

sacrainentoi human to take root in Hindu 

0 0 1 0 n n t i c a ^nlitics. Even a usurper, as long as he 
0 a t h ^ Hindu, had to undergo the sacrament of 

tsoronation and when he actually took the oath, 
his old title oE force and conquest disappeared. In the 
second century A. C., when Hindu society had already 
undergone a great social change as is evinced by the law-books 
and controversies of the time,' \eveD_fnrftigners soug ht to 
legalise their position hy_ the— 
ceremonies. ^ RudradSman bas^d his claim on.election and-his 
responsibility on the Coronation Oath, iNo room for^-theory 

.lor of tlie Itanara Code made ,1.. a B Lti-BJ'*'’’ 

itielf, todespiso which was to he puiShed with joyers 
ot ntiTOiatisin And he preached pertecCabaoUitisnir’ 

1 P*C »1»VC § 1*6, n ' ' ' 

2 Dh»rtt..S'6Rtra.uIsn, 

THnFw i, ^ 

* 04 = 91 ^ I 

JJ ^ a 

URTt irirr tftfcwa <ititV i > 

*^ 3 ’* *mRi %??■ d 

d s ft nm?T?n f«9*9aTOsn;Ti_ i 
CTT^ tnu niTjt w \- « t* 



CORON'A'IION IN LVrLU IIMLS 


only a ma n iJioJV'u'tn deity in Imnian form./ Por thw 
theory the author found no direct support in parlier Hteratuie 
Se uses tho theory of politicians, u Inch ire haye already 
iioticed (§101), that ulicn tho people ncrc dissatisfied nith the 
^^hjaka sjstem they consulted the Creator Mho 
i^conunended a hing. He leaves out tho theory about the 
election of !JI,\uu Vai\ab\ata and takes nppaiently tlic stor^ 
®^^ena \He_sijs, God cre.ited king to s^ive the people 
* Put he -Ignores Hie further tradition of the 
^position o f-V e 11 a of itiiiiio ongyi hecaiise he 
11 n full j.^The lIAinia Code tiiisf^ tlie import 
^ ^he c o r o n a t i o 11 ritual iiii okiiig the help of god;» 
*0 the elected king in his new career ’ The Code saj s that 
IbesB gods' come into the person of the king and bo becomes 
■*' ^'^’'t Doitj .1 The kmg is not to he d o s p i s e d I think 
llie idea of sueh .I'tiieorj” i»as suggested hj some discussion as 
*be one m tlio A v t Ii a - § ,“i s t r a " A man m the pay of 

' “ l^overnineut u as made to sav r , „ „ - . 

-S' s* — 11 I s t r (1 1 1 o n 1 — 

t n ff. it is the ruling aiithoiita (d a n d a , i e , evecutiie 


®‘;tEpfiyu, politj^ it is the surer j tor the popul itioii * 
\ “Th ' — - 

‘siiPro 


‘■''i~irKT“i t 

ni,» 


king h o p i o p u 1 1 t m p I o j s 
li b e selfish, ab- 
e c e 1 1 f u 1 , p _a n d iX d e ^ 1 1 o j s 
e «i n n 0 t be 


’’^^gorc Liw Ucemte- on Mam 
I XXS.M l^lon 

MI H 

^ ^ri*guwt mcoTT « 

1 ,, , H 

* Til 17 'iv-nri 

^ Tnir 3^ ^ if^ q i f um si u* i 

^TiTT " 

H 


illilfiTvalkTsII. 



HllJDr rOLiTT 


[PT. It 

“held by despots. ,Ife strik e^— d a h 6 

“king who swerves fro law, tpgetliw jvith 
“his relatives.]’ 

Thus the king is again brought under law ; 
reduced to his human and cohlfacluaTltrirusTT^ 
to law was attributed. The king was aggregate o f oiil £ 
portions of several gods, but Law-aad- Sanct ioP 
was produced by Brahma himself and it -uas his owJi-SonJrHe 
came to rule over the king as over the whole world. It ^ as 
the real sovereign and not the king. In fact theTTlanava as 

a code weiitback1o~the_^djositionl ‘ 

“Only^ king who is honest and true to his coronation 
“Oath and follows the ^astras, and 'rules with"^cblleagues 
“(ministers) could wield the Bapda,- not one whTIs despotic, 
"greedy, stupid, and who rules personally.”* 

He was not only expected to be true to bis ‘under- 
taking,’ his contract, i.e., his Coronation Oath,® it was further 
enjoined on him that he should work with colleagues and should 
not rule personally, 'Vl'‘e shall see its significance when we sun'oy 
the constitutional position of the H i n d u Ministry. 

§ 216. IBivine theory of kingly, orig^ apd 
kingly right could have found soil in^jHindu India if there 
had been no live interest and constitutional jealous^in thg_^ 
people to check such pernicious claims and "n^ons. The^ 


2 n,d . Jo-Sl ^ ^ 


p S12 Here It h-fer- I' 
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»m>*E ORIGIN or KING 

theo ry of h-ingsliip not permitted to degenerate 
i^io a diriue imposture and profano autocracy, \ Jugglery 
the divine name of the Creator ivas not possible for the 
ffinto King ns the race never __nIloTred the 
CBirof“th6~PrielnTT<riiclmuieilJn iho office of 
yfte BTlTivv^e^tensoif why ft® scoptre_ of Hiniln 
_i!^ra^'gn^ver h^anie the wniid of^nangiciira, was thnt^the^ 
constituUonni ^powers of the hingf hi fact, 
t%ond the' pmhwe' of the ritnnlist and the priest. 

!ay in the hands offhoJr'Ihroujh” whoso strength tho 
^hig had become ‘mighty’ or rested with the power. 

Win their Samiti in theeirly period. In iaier toes 
h lay in the cgunlly important machinery the P a n r ass n 

^Snapada. 



CIIAPTCR XXVII 


The JanQpndAOr the Realm AsJcnibly 
^ and % 

The Pa u ra or the Assembly of the Capital City * 

(tiOO D C to 600 A C) 

§ 217 Just aliout the timu of tlie use <>£ 
moiuichiL-j we find developed a populn institution o£ 

eonstitutionil iinpoitaucc 'Ihe peiiod succee 
ilubri-BhSiata V^ar 

doi\u to the end of the Biiliadiatlns (700 B C) 

— is clnractciisedl)) states uhich were co-e's.teii' 
8i\e with then lespectne nations and Linds inlnhited 7 
them TVe may call that peuod, the epoch o 

National States and National 
c h 1 e 8 The B h a i a t a s," and P a fi c h fi 1 a s,® 
instance, had then own national Lings , and so had the 
V 1 d e h a 8 , tlie nation called AiLshTSLas* 
(Alta Bi to Pataujali) Iiad then own Ling Earlier 

than 000 B C we find a tendency in Indian 

states to develop what we may call non-nationaL 
teiiitoiial jMoiiaichies The . national basis 
begins to giv e w aj to a piopensity foi enoioachment by 
lutioinl unit upon otheis, uid of amalgamation Barge 
states Aii«se which aie no moie national but merely 

teintoiial luuts "Wt find foi instance the old AiksJiva^^’ 


1 Jayisvftl J D o 11 W pj* IB 3a 2i;‘» 

i Cf fa it riiio Vi a iaof J<{/ fvrda W3T 1 ® 

Z rn In yaha Up<mt^ni '112 

^Ala Itr MI JS IG U af j lU ob PSnlni lY 2 101 
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THE JA-KATAHA AUli TH'E PAUR^ 


iompath transforming itself into K a s i - K o s a I a, ' 
on/ comprised of the territories 
° ‘^S-idhii and Anga." The process develops very inpidly 
fti^ecn 550 B. C. and 300 B. C. The ground for this had 
jeady been prepared philosophically. The Buddha, though a 
lepublican, -was ambitious to found a one-state empire 
iis loligioru* The Aitarej’a Brahmana had preached for an 
mpiPQ evteudiug up to the sea. The JUtakas are full of 
^ J eal oE an AU-Iiidla Empire (Sakala-Jambudipe* 

^ § 2i8. In the period of large monarchies or empires, 

# ^>ecame more impoitant than the nation 

lit* n ^ i ™ u «3* Tn fact, the term J a ji n p o d a, nluch 
haT’^ originally meant ‘the seat of the 
don r ^ nliich had been •secondarily employed ns 

Jq J' itself, lost its old significanco, and came 
''6 call to-day country* without rGEeTOnce 
^ >0 racial elements inhubiting it. In the period oE large 
^^onarchies-ue no\0r hoar of the Samiti This, of comso, 
11'® Samiti was the nntional unit, 

'0 uational unit now cea’sed to bo a factor in matters 
'=°''^Utvitional. 


Mc FI I 1‘.54 

«ri», ^ ri’ 2J 25 ,./oiwr«MMii Sutltt q olol OJ ienljCTjf (J iff 

^ ■ J n S« t* etrunlt InWe ff H 9 

3 p. ^ (ifistthn U •* 

'*Tr'*ibr' ? ^ fo madi nrU/wia* pICvKiTlf Tt<! <1 ITcrvTrr UtwcmtH^ *» 
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«n a*- iUn^ cf IJ-R *.tolU»U«o!j VrJ^^lU 

* ' a rwf’Wi a 
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1 210. Wo, how over, hear ot another institution which 
irohahly was an in&wnation o{ tlio old .Samiti under 
ni.coitiio changed circumstances. 

jiin«r»a» The division ol a Wngdom in the period 

A.*oobiy Mwoon GOO 11. C. and 600 A. C. is made into 
•t h 0 0 a p i t a 1’ and 'the country’.' Tho former 
is designated P u r a‘ or N a g a r a" ( tho City ) and 
occasionally D u r g a' ( tho Port ), and tho latter is called 
J a ii a 21 a d a, with synonyms in R&tk t r a and S e i«. 
Tho evpression J a n a ji a tl n, a derivative from jmmpada, 
wo find occurring in the Prdi Canon, tho Eamayana, tho 
Malia-llhrivata and other hooks, and in inscriptions. In our 
day, vt has heew taken to mean an inhahitant of jmmpada. 
Its use as a technical term has liecn missed. This is due to 
the fact that tho term is generally found in tho plural 
e. g.joimpadWi (siwpjgi; ) which has heen translated as ‘the 
people of the Jonoparfo.’ Ifodern writers have further made 
the mistake of regarding Jampmla .as a province which is 
against all ancient authority. It really means tho whole 
area of a kingdom, minus the capital constitutionally,' The 
teohuical signifioanoe of the Jdnojiada as a collec- 
tive institution has non heen established by K li S r a v e 1 a’e 
inscription ofe 1G5 B. C, • iledian al commentators 
not knowing that there was a collective institution Jaiiapada, 
'corrected' the singular form into the plural Janapadah, A 


1 The JataUasatia Pall Canon aal Ntgamn Nigama a* 

w,U bs sEti, .. „1„,.„, we JTa , , , . Ths Art*, to JinMWa bnd 

^ tuft rrai 

2 5*^ 9^*nTT^l p H 

3 Cl Aril. Satrap 161 » spu wusmh I 

' J’!’’"™' •' ..a 0 a s (1817)111 P.BS 



TIIE JANAPADA AIID THE PATJUA 

very good example of this is verse 54- ( ch. XIV ) of the 
Ayodhya«kr«ada‘ of the Ramaya^.* King Da&iratha is sought 
to be intimated : “The P a u r a, the J ti n a p a d a, and 
“the N a i g a m a are present respectfully waiting for Rama’s 
“consecration ( as Crown-Prince )”. The verb u}}atishthati ( 'is 
meaning '' ) is in the singular and this requires the subjects in 
each case joined on by elm ( ‘and*, ‘as well as’ ) to be in the 
singular. But in the text only the Naigama ( corporate 
association of guild-merchants of the capital ) is kept in 
the singular and the Avord Jiinapada has been altered into a 
plural nominative and plural instrumental.® The instrumental 
form is resorted to for a forced grammatical justification ( ‘the 
Janapadas icith the Xaigama*). The correct reading, in the 
nominative singular, Janapadaielm^ is still found in some MSS. 
But it is rejected by modem editors as incorrect. a 

§250. The plural j^napadtdi may equally denote Hho 
inemlevs of the janajmla-insiititHoid as well as 'the people of 
jonapada.' The plural form does not exclude the institutional 
significance. That there was such a body can be established 
if we find the term used in the singular, not in the sense of 
one man hut in the collective sense, or if we find the plural 
janapadah in a collective sense, "We have instances of both 
these uses. Moreover, ue have evidence of the fact that 
Janopadas as bodies corporate had their own laws and those 
laws were recognised by the Rharma-Sastras. 

H II 

GormdarSja in his commeat oa tlio Tan.uit wj* gem- 

l.,.^f d V dtr g Fom jibs' girc the reaiUnj 

ill Uio Kumlakonam U<lition. 

* 2 of fWIcJifw:, Tenant rwulii^ in Jias. 

constiltcd in KumidkonAm edition 

S Scoihecnticil flition cf tlw ^alD*Jn^J.•l Ig- Kfi hnlchirri J j-«stcl.?ry» 

l.p. 68 CUS “j” ), tihith i* nrilly ft TalnskW cdttiot 
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HINDU POLITY 


[ PT‘. II 

Thoro U tho unquestionalilo ovidoiico afrordod l)y tho 
HrkthigumphS inscription of Khnravula, which siys that tho 
king granted privileges to tho J « « a p a d a (in tlio hingular, 
JiinapitiJaivi). The u\idonco of the llumuyaiyi referred to above 
is equally important. Tho Jfinapada was nailing for tho 
consecration of tho King- Assistant. They, tho J ft n a p n d a f<, 
according to the Kftniftyaijiv, had already conio to a unanimous 
decision in n joint contorenco with tho V a u r a s and others 
on tho question of this proposed consecration, The resolution 
was ; ‘we desire this consecmtioii*. • 

In tho J[ ft 11 a V a - 1 ) h a r m a - s ft s t r a, * the 
laws of caste f J Ct t i of J ft a « p n d «, and guild 
f i m II i J are recognized. It is undoubted that tho other 


1 lUaS} tiji .\yo<lby4 tli. 1I„ r*. 2(»*22 

It ' 

55;^ WWt ^IKM TO H 

^ ^?nT| 11 

bec lUo Dwantli-^s »i'3cch m reply 

2 Manu.VIU 41, 

Hui'g i ^toi=r' irflPTT^^, it 

3 £ren* btcnll j means “r 0 w 6 % Bri^aitly the members sat m rows, and this 
f eatu.te g^ve the mma ta the corporate body Probibly 6 ' r c t\ t ongmally "was a general 
term to signify all those bodies which tmosicted tlcir business in their sessjoa' or by 
asserably system The MahS-Bhurata In older p^sagea giws i'rt-nfiaddftn^rojunah or 'rulers 
organised in rows', eg , /’tfrioa XIV 4 CSumln'koania Ud ), 

TT^iR*. « finals trai^ gfw i 

These my refer to republican rulers or to a mUitaiy orgammion, tie .drfAtf-iSrCm 

hamig hrent as a military dmsion In h-aboola, general Utereiure, and inscriptions i>rcnt has 
acquired the technical jneanmg of guild 
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IHE JANATAD^ AXD lEE TATIRA 


tu 0 institutions o£ this group were corporate insti- 
tutions. T h*o Code o f Y s j fi a v a ] i: y <i mentions 
j A n cl p cl d .1 s, g a n .1 3, s r e u i s and j a t i s { castes ) 
as units who “also must be compelled to follow their own 
laws .1 ^Lindlik with the true insight of the lawyer 
leaves the word jnmp(f}ah uiitrain>Uted and tieats it as a 
technical term like the gana and si c ii i. These two smtlti 
passages simihily mention another institution Z a. YTe 
have aheady seen that theie was a JC u I a form of 
Government, To find out the identity of K u 1 a, let us take 
parallel passages on the point from the A r t h a-S 5 s t r a. 
In the chapter dealing with s> a m a y a ® or resolutions of 
corporate institutions ( p 173 ) ICiutilya mentions the samaya 
of D e s' a - s a m g h a, J a t i - s a m g li a, and Kula- 
cl m g h a ; i. 9 , of the coimtij-corpoiate-a&sooiatfon, of 
ca!ste-corpoiate-aN''Ociatiou and the coiporate association of a 
Kula, The K u 1 a - s a m g h a as we Inai e seen 3 is a 
technical term of Hindu politics It means a oonsfitution 
where Kula or familj rules, i e, an aiistocratic or oligarchic 
state, Again at page 407 1) e s a - s a in g h a, Grtima- 
s a m g h a mid J iv t i - s a m g h a are mentioned The 


I I ^Cftaoinhl, 
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HINDU t* 0 li I T y 


I yt.n. 


It 5 n a V a - d h a r m - a a 9 1 r ft> tloah aith tho M) r o a k- 
exR oi (TCRoUUions or la^VR of corporate 

assomldios ) and mentions tho G ra in n - s a rii (j h (t and 
tho Dc6a-^(ii^gh<i which arc paraphr.ised again as 
Grama^sa m vli a, J a i i ~ sa in Ti h n, etc. D c ji a, or 
the association 13 also found in llrihaspati ’ where 

tho laws of g u i 1 d - in 0 r c h a n t and the 1 a w s 
of D 0 6 a are referred to together. In another verso * the 
resolutions of the *t o w and of tho ‘c o u n t r y' ( Desa ), 
‘not being opposed to tho lau.s of the king* are provided for. 
ilanu ( AT[II. ‘il ), instead of J d t i - 6a ni g ha gives 
J a t i only, and instead of J) e 6 a • s u in g h a, mentions 
J a n a p a cl a. In ATill. IGi in tho place of JanapaiUi, 
J>c6a is substituted. By J)c6a in such passjigcs the 


1 M-ifluVllI 5S1 8-221 
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THE JA.H1PAT)A. THE PATJEA 


association Desa sartxgha or tte Junajpada is obriously meant. 
Similarly, when a document registered by the Desa- 
a d h y a k s h a is termed by Vyasa the law-girer a 
Janapadti document, the adhyaksha of Des'a is the 
President of the Des'a assembly or the J a n a p a d a. * 
The above data prove that the JSnapada of Kami and 
Yujhavlkya and the D e s a-s a ra g h a of JVIanu and Eautilya 
are identical. The corporate a^ociation JSnapada or 
Desa-Samgha as the name signifies, was a body for the 
nhole country (except, as we shall presently see, the capital). 

§ 251. The J a D a p a d a yet has another synonym 
U ii s h t r a, which is found in later works. In the 
T)a&,kum5ra-charita (Ch. 3), the p r e s i d e n t of the 
Jhnapada is called J a n ap a d a - m a h a 1 1 a r a« (Lord 
High President), further on* the same person is called the 
R 5 s h t r a-m u k h y a or the Leader of the Bealm 
(Assembly). 

In a manuscript of Mitrami^ra's unpublished com- 
mentary on YajnaTalkya ’ I find, in connection with the 


1 ApAisrka (Y , II SS) qnotcs lb« tetee* oJ Tjuki on tbo mbjeet dealing witb 
ilocumcmaty endenCQ — 

i 

^ fan ii 

VfSsn gees danger of eurcet^fnl denial bi Uie cose of % document irnttcn eren in the 
tlie cTeentant, fori cunaiDg man nuiy wntc scTcrallianils A JSnapada 
document therefore, 'lUme' le n^lemlkytbc IKAi prcai lent or others (ic , Ui officer* 

In the Cd'uiof gcreinment n^itntionlif tbcoibcer of the Iciag rnJinii VII S * { nn fSn »Uir 
i r duiPu r d ) n good r«»t o« 5 269) 

2 Cf. /ianStfara Uk II cento 89, ▼. 15 ) The Uimn comnientaiy 

^ ^ H-rtKPn , ®o»m TlfTTU: \ [Oho-fm »ci:oraiDg to 

ra(afijiv\iftndK 8 tjSj-in-» wis*.mallto**n»Wpwithwirorato -T* I. P <*«] 

3 nrtmwnxfayao«>V-M'*V“ Vladlj >«» »« =6 ly Bfr. Oorin LvU«a of Ifermre*. 
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sul)joct of lolioE which could not Iw granted or suit*' vhich 
could not ho cnturtuiiird (ji nude y n-\ y a \ a h 5 r a), 
that a suitor who \\ as hostile to the Pavvriv, i. e„ the City 
Assemhly of the Capital (see Ix’Iow), or to the llilshtra 
was not to ho granted ichoE. The authority quoted is that of 
Brihaspati, A siniil.ir ^ orse is gi\ on in the V 1 rn m 1 1 r o d a 3 ' a 
(Vj.'ivahara)(vt page LI, whoic instoad of P a u r a, the reading 
is P u r a, eapital. The expressions Pma and RiTslitra aie 
explained hy ilitra-ilisia ,is P a u r a-.T a n a p a d a. 
Bashtrn hole thus stands for the Jatnip ida-hody as it 
does in the Dasakumara-ehawta. 

§ 252 Pofore dealing with the functions of the 
Janapada it would he coincnientto notice the corporate 
The Fmn of the Capital. Tlio Capital 

Assoinhly is a twin sister of the Jftnapada 
in oonstitutioual matters The two arc almost always 
mentioned togetUei, and sometimes one stands for both. 

Paula does not lelnte to all the towns in the 
kingdom as it has been tnaiislated hy both Indians 
and Puiopeaiis Kailiei Hindu wiiteis understood hy the 
technical P u 1 a and N a g a 1 a, ‘the Capital.' Pauia 
as a coipoiate body is mentioned in the snigulai like 
Janapadd in the insciiption of K h 3, 1 e 1 a (C 1C5 R. C)i 
who granted piiiileges to the Paura In the Corporate 
sense it is cleailj mentioned ogam in the H i \ > a i a d a n a 
where K.una\a is supposed to haie entered the Paura 
(used in smgiilai, th.it is, the Pama assemblj) Tishya- 
lakshita addiessed hei foigetl lettei accoiding to* the 
Dnyavadsna to the Pamas 1 e , an cng.inised body The 


1 j B 0 a H. iiM 

1 41(1 
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author of the V n a in 1 1 1 o d .i 5 i defimtely stifes tliat 
tliDPaui cl, n Inch oeciiis ilous; nitli coiponte bodies lu 
the hi\ -books, MK'the liod> of the citizens of 
the c i p 1 1 T r* 

P n 1 a ine'int the Cipitil f§ 253) S a ra il h a 
JS cl M ell-knoi\ n constifutional feim m Hindu Lair 
^"itjayana, toi instance, define'' p il gj i, Inch accoidmg 
to the accepted inteipretatiou me ms a ‘guild’, as 
the 's a m u h <a of m c 1 c h a n t s iiid o t h e i s ’ 
Biihaspiti, the iinjei, desciibe'. Ixidies aheidy knonn to 
us to have been asseinblj -iiiled oiginmtious,^ e g, 


P h g a , g a n a, s a m g h a, as s a m Ti h a s t h a 

■^argaa (§ 258 ) oi ‘bodies 1 n c 0 1 p o r a fc e d’ ‘ 
^Citra-iTusra quotes a te\t bised upon lihiigu nliich calls 
B m a, p a u r a, g •• n u, uid s i e n 1, ‘i a i g 1 11 s’ 1 0 
u*hat Biihispiti has as ‘-amiihastha \argas’* [grSmi heie 
19 not the Tillage hut the Villige Association as ChindesTara 
the lawyei o£ "Nlithilu dehnes G 1 % m 0 grSma-iasi- 
sc mu hah, p 179] Cliuideswii expluns siniUha- 
stbah bj 'm 1 1 1 1 >!»’, ‘comhmod ’ Katjayani speaks 
o£ separate laws of the s a m u h a s S a m fl h a winch 
oidinarilj nieiiii. i collection his, thus, a technic il, constitu- 


Jional sense — an 0 i g i n 1 z e ' 

\ ' V I II 


■* 'ijl I LlcdW loBvara llr.i'fa I p. 

3 Thil j» tl 0 * I rt ' d t f ibe Ja ni or H I Ih t 3 AajJ 1 

■*“ V ya'cjin M ,C 9 




5 ^iRwruiwi tjqigjfgvju^ ” 

6 J It s 1 ( fhf wa t ) 

7 uijffnT^qrvijr^tiirartriin* 

8 CfMcnJI»rv c^auncnion anotUr wrpotnw U.ly ( s rt^a ) 


fhOHi r 5pt?fq 


^ -oc a l i.ki of m n I V p J 1 

\ 4 )Viva.lI.»a i n t 1<m for ) 
«*1“49 W ! PT^ Jh I \ I" 
Ui r ir\na prov Ics for a I 


a Mn^ llix ■*1“ 
le UMwa s^loaba i 


act coointy toilr 
aaU • Indtr \r„ IflJ 


oaefibe 
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[pT. ri. 

Amara aiul Kfltya, lexicograpliors, in giving tlie 
meanings of P v a k r i t i say -that the term moans amongst 
other's, the P a u r a s, i. o., *tho Associations 
(Srejiayah) of the Pa liras*.* 

In tho Eumayana, tho P a u r n-,7 il n a p a d a body is 
appealed to hy Bharata ivhen Eama refuses to go back to 
Ayodhya 

“W hat do you order hia High nos s’’.* 
The liodj approves of tho argument of Rama, and in reply 
Bhaiwti speaks, addressing them : — 

‘Hear, please, y o u m y a a a o m h 1 i e s’.® 

The assembly character thua nas prominent. 

§2D3. The P a r a ivas a communal a.ssooiation in 
nhich n<\s vested tlio municipal administration of the Capital.* 
Municirai Apart from its municipal work it exercised 

'‘i“*nmration great constitutional powers. Let us first take 

ot tho PauTt , , r . * . 

the LI u n 1 c 1 p a 1 administration 

of the Paura* 


1 Wf?r.' l fjaofoJ ^7 Kshlr&$ritmia oa 

Amvi ri 8 ISS JT?!W: tf)<ug] iwillinsft "al Tnnnlrum Sanskrit 

Senes no Cl p cs 

a ak.iu i9 

® ^ \ 7bid zi 

■* niu, ^akuiitairi Act II 

Viramitrodayn p jj. The tem for oidmaTj tenm or township w 

t Tbc AHha S'ottra uses the wonl 5ji|^ ^ for 

the capital, ami Tim for ordinary town PAnipl and Patatljali use snd for capiwl and 
?nTT twrytovra Cf IB^imVll 5 llaadXft^tksoa that , ahoYl. 2 ICO, fhtafijali, 
on the nee of fee tewn, *1111 lY 2 104 j^oftalu which 

was the old capital of the ILnlras ceased to be a or capital nnder Pushysmxtra 
It i» probably for that reason called a an ordmsjy town. 
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iHE JAKA.PA1U. AKD IHE PATJRV 

It was presiiled over by a leading citizen generally 
a merchant or a banlver. .The Hindu ilayor was called 
1' es kt kin or the President. According to the 
R a m a y a n a, the Panra as well as the Janapada consisted 
of two sections, the Inner and the Outer bodies. 
The Inner must have been the executive council which sat 
permanently. "We hear often of the P a u r a and the 
I^agaia-Yriddhas, or the E 1 d e r s of the P a u i* a. 
On the analogy of other popuUir institutions oE the country 
we can say that the Paura-Vriddhas constituted 
a Council of Elders which was probablj ideufical 
with the Inner body of the Ramayana. An exception U made 
in the Hharma-Sutras to tha general rule of etiquette in the 
case ofaPaura ex-member of the Sddra caste n ho is entitled 


ulso Artka^idra p 4$ lo «tnr wniineming oil 

On Durgs, as epiiTalant ol Pur a cl K»n<la— TRU JU fPIT, 

p -IJS ,o A*oka« mtctiptioo* oroW a proTincwl C'lpitil as wll Uaaa 

20 <lm lc8 tbc king^ooi into ^ an I 

ami ^ a« c-spilM ^ccM-mn'II 70 

' * Vi'dud 3tU; RtI 5?^ sTOT I 

3R! II 

The nbolc nation in U k; lU Mrs as *eU a« m lie Ik^i of captal* jraws llm 
* ,lie U.ly— UtU sKo It>n*r an I ike Outer— i r»Ue him " li r! cull le 

*'oticol that tho 1* ft a-J an* p-saa »• t-sk*n a« .lisunci Imw il r j coj»tc fn the 
rcftltniuxil the rapltnl The t»n> lolicsliwcr mI Outer ht wfilo-"! mile JlalJ- 
lyjni-x tl.o, Sx Klew tJi onlasUen ►«r /oim In tie i-elKclMe «-n*e l'« i -e In 

Atuiik* tn.cr fMUTM-ris tfJ the t r.lr ef il-c Birn in il e 1‘i.vra !s.rTlef 

CCtrantrcnO. 
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[PT. II. 

Aiiiara iind Kfltya, loxicographors, in giving: tho 
meanings ot Truk y i t i wiy-tlmt tlio term means amongst 
others, tho V a u r a s, i. o., ‘the Associations 
( S r 0 T> a y a h ) oC tho P a u r a s*.* 

In tho Tlamayapia, tho V a n r n-.T a n a p a d a hotly is 
appealed to l)y lllmrata wlion Kama refuses to go l)aok to 
Ayodliya 

“IV hat do yon order his II i g h u c s s”.* 
The hody approves of the avgnment of Itfvma, and in reply 
BhaiMta speaks, addressing them 

‘Hear, please, y o u m y a s a o m h I i e s’.“ 

The assembly character thus nas prominent. 

§253. Tho J? a u r a was a communal association in 
which uas vested the municipal administration of tho Capital.* 
Municinvi Apart from its municipal work it exercised 

aammirtntioa great constitutional powers. Lot us first take 

the Municipal administration 

of the Paura* 


1 \ a«otwl by KshlmiTanim on 

Amir» II u W ! ^TTtnirrf^ Tnp.xn.lruJa Smsknt 

Senes no ul ji efi 

II ak.iu. id 

< Cf v P K n H^ t Saft»nfa?a Act II 5^^ 

^ ii'oniitro^ayti p 11, The tcTO) for ordinary tosvn or township is mU 
u I The ^r<A« b&ttra uses the word and ^ fur 

the c%pHal, mmI tUU fot otdiwty town. F^uu aad Fatafijali use dsK *°‘I 5^ for capital, and 
foe ordinary town C{ FSninr VII. S UandSAiiW oa tliat , also VI. 2 100, Patafijali, 
tm the use of mU *11^ Psami iv 2 Uii which 

was the old capital oi the Malrsw eumed to he ft 0* cnpital under rushynmitra. 
It IS probably for that rcasas called n um, oidmaiy town 
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Tee JAl?APAIXi. AND TEE PAERA 

It Tras presided over by a leading citizen generally 
a merchant or a hanker. .The Hindu IMayor n-as called 
res hi hi n or the P r e s i d e n t. According to the 
R a m a y a n a, the Paura as well as the Janapada consisted 
of two sections, the Inner and the Outer bodies. 
The Inner must have been the executive council which sat 
permanently. TTe hear often of the Paura and the 
^^agara-Vriddhas, or the E 1 d 0 r s of the P a u r a. 
On the analogy of other popular institutions of the country 
We can say that the Paiira-Vriddhas constituted 
aCouncil of Elders which was probably identical 
with the Inner body of the Pamayana. An exception is made 
in the Ehacma-Siitras to thetgeneral rule of etiq^uette in the 
case of a Paura ex-member of the Sddra caste who is entitled 


f«c aU Artha^Mtn, p 4G fn imtESWETt. cemmeotatoT Mtnnscnlms cu 
'he nSjanMIj m Vtisyapu-Vo ASna S«<ra (Bk 11 cb 6) 

Ca r>wr;a nsequmUntof P«r» <i yHr-ul%— ^HTT jn 5nCT, 

20 iliTj tlw kingdom into ^ and 

^ >5 xy^ wausuq, i 

For Atid ^ A* ctpiUl ^ccMahuVII "0 

^ II 

'j . wduu 3RJ gf^ auT I 

Bip»n sra: ii ) 

Thcntiol«nitionianiora*Uin ■»•. «Ul m «»■- V^« "f c.iitil* lim. 

/'iKwVfi'iovwrfolc^U— l»t'»ll«cl«WMW.l«»irOu«cr— j.rai-<? h'n'.’’ 1( 'Icul-l Ic 
ftotfccil ihAt lUi r(njTn-J«u»|*«a* t« iiVrt. «. UMiiirt frcmit.. |.fO|.1r H Ih- 

»CA\mMi,t tho p»r5tnt TbM-^ l.4«. loner mi I On.fr.tr- »r^Uor-.l Hllr JWJ; 
lUraU «\h), S:i: UViw cli co >*^ ,mmm In tin rtl'crliv. ten-*', Hx it* U«; In 

,r,«p rilUT-'fK'' 'U srt'tugH— 'i< l cU ol U -• in. n tnii' I»Lvr.Af^ttir- 

(rvimnirmi). 
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to special respect oven from n Jlrahinin.t This .shows that 
the Paura had a real popular Uasis repro5>uiitiii^^ oven the 
lowest interest. 

§251. Tiie^Paurji had a U c i s t r a r and a docuinent 
given hy him was vegardod as a superior kind oC evidence.* 
The Kegistrar’.s document was tho chiof of tho 1 a u k i k a 
1 e k h y a s or popular documents as opposed to 
r a 3 a k f y a or government documents. This shows that 
Paui*a was nob a hody appointed hy tho king. 

The noii-poUtical functions of the Paum which arc mentioned 
in the law hooks are these : 

A d m i n i 8 t r a t i o i\ of Estates: 
They were authorised hy the kiijg to ;i d m i n i s t c r, along 
with government oiUicevs, property left hy a deceased person^ 
( Vasishtha XA^I, 20 ). 

1 Ca«towMi PJiama VI. 0.11. 

AnnLmia wio onlmarily is nmrcx|>cct<^Ilo<io nay honour fon ha« Jo get 
up when a UTirlra whn la nn cx ncobor of ihc lUom ooic tJiougJi he be below eighty, rurther, 
feCtra 15 Jaya (lomi ta cxcci'tioa wiih rcginl toeiiqudlc tietwoen ihur»«. Kren ifflw 
iliffereuce la age »era of ton y<nr» fcllour.r^unM wore »o treat each other a« if born oa tho 
*meday(U-i8) 

mBrufns u t u 

^Pn«T; Ij4; ^«nrti-bW<J It t® II 

u tt « 

«TTO^WSra^|| II 

^ 5 fRi: « U 

II tk II 

2 Vatufitha CtUHoa liy T"uchrer p S4 

nm gmS? \ 

KUo\ i s h ^ a b YU 3. Bcn^l lanuJy mlo 1' a ra-K S y a e t U s. 

3 VajmSiiitt DJianna Siilrrt XVI 19^ 

uimnftfk iiUH 

snmi:^ sRv?d% spd? ii^en 

I rtrain,U(xioii.i i- 

I Elders of the 

I otviiBh I !■ ^llouU lacrM-c property ot minor « Ull m.-y ntturi cilucUy nt-laa. 

They rtiouUdo the nme with regauUo the property « .u <Sitra, r>, 48 
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(hj "W'dlyS which contnhuted to the in a t e i i a 1 
‘^trengt^l of the citizens ( called Paushtiha' 
orhs ) Tveie done bj them, and likewise, 

(cj "W’dlvs vhich ensuied the peace of the city 
(sttiifcika),* I e, pobcmg the town Thc^o tn o cla'i'ies 
of woik are qualified a'l being either 'ordmar^ ‘extra-ordinary’, 
01 Miscietionaiy’ 

(d) Judicial -ft o 1 k, ' ■nhicli must have 
been limited to the matter of municiptil adiniaistration 
Ciinunal authonty pioper, i e , in case*? of the S a h a s a ^ 
(Violence) class, is expressly excepted fiom the piiiscliction 
of the P a u 1 a C o u i t According to an authoritj 
quoted bj Mitra :\tisra, probably Bhngii, as nell as otlieis, 
the Pama Court nas an institution lecognised by the King 

O') C h a 1 g e of s a c i e d and public 
places The Pauia, hU mj township, looked aftei 
temples and otlier s-icred places of the Capif il Thej dul 
repairs to those buildings The Imildmg' named aif s a b h u, 
P 1 a p d (place foi dwtrilnition of natei)* * I ^ ^ (public 
luths), 1 a in a (re't-houses), and d e i i g i i Ii a (temples) * 

1 fiRd mix ' 

jmr €3 ^ 

-1 r 1 a ini n » •' M ‘ 

u 4 muioii'i i 
h n fsjnfa nuT i 

fn3»n u 

■” " I nr* rr >' ' ' 5 U 

•, ^Tonftrh'njrt^i 

-mOH ;»il nih I V 

Jr t, tt |« K- -.nU nA-C'*'’'' 

1 
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P a u r a ad- 
nmistraiioQ of 
PftialiputTft 


§256. I propose to identify the description of. the 
municipal government noticed by M e g a s t h e n e s at 
P a t a 1 i p u 1 1 * a, n ith the Paiira organisation 
of Hindu India. Strabo ^ after giving the 
description of Pataliputra describes its 
administration. The most important point to mark in that is 
the phrase ‘the City Magistrate s’ which in 
the mouth of a Greek -will signify popular officers and not 
officers appointed by the king. 'I’he royal officer, Governor 
of the City, the ‘Nagaraka’, as described in the Artha-Sastrn 
was distinct. These ‘city magi‘5trates’ had six boards of 
five members each who looked after 

(«) industrial matters of the city, 

(6) foreigners in the city on whose death they 
administered their properties (forwarded them lo 
their relatives ), * 

(o) registration of b i r t h s and deaths inlhecity, 
(d) trade and commerce and manufactures of tl»e 
city and collection of municipal duty on the sale of articles. 
"Such are tlie functions which those bodies 
“separately discharged. In their collective 
“capacity tiiey have charge hotii of tlieir special 
“dopaitments and also of matters affecting the general intciesfs, 
"as tli« keeping of public buildings in repair.^, 
“icgulation of pi ices, the care of markets, harbours and 
“t 0 ni pies ” 


1 Slralo, III XV CO (4 10) CoidptTc lli<t ' of kclfgoTenciI chics as 

opposed tu nifnl cjQlcors la Arrian XII 

2 A iclioUr «'li9 (locf Dot tftlis M moeb BoUcc of Iliada nutboriclcs ns lie Unn-s on 
nunlogtes and cotnpotlsonH hi« miannl^ntooil HtTira junaUction of the Maurj'a cnpit il 
ait n contitlar depantnent lamwcl from Fcnfa ' 

II should be noticol lJ»at the IVtutaa «.lininhtcrc.I O'latcii In co.o|iomtlon Mftli il i* 
miidury acconlmp in (XM 5ft>. 
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§257. The ‘oily magistrates’ of Strabo 'are the 
^ ft u r a - m u k h y a s or the T a u r a - v r i d d h a s. The 

boards of five and the full hoard of the t li i r t y disclose 
the same arrangement as the g u o r u m s of t h r e e, f i v e, 
ten, t TV 0 n t y and upwards in the Parishads of Law, the 
Buddhist Samglm, and llic p a ii c li a k a, daa'aka and 
V i m s a k a eamglms of Patafijali, ^ Bvilmspati also enjoins 
committees of f i v e in corporate associations. “ In the Briddhist 
Satngha certain matters could he discussed by small quorums. 
But matters of greater importance could be discussed and 
decided hy quorums of t w e n t and upuaids only,® In the 
description of the Paura of Pataliputia ue see that the council 
decides matters of general interest by the bigger quorum. Tiiis 
collective council of the ‘city magistrates* corresponds to vliat 
the Kflmaya^ift calls the Inner Body of the Paurn- The Outer, 
general body, must have been composed of a fairly 
number, when the Inner aloue had thirty memheis. 

§258. Gr a m a or Township is called a margin ns 
seen above. Varga means an assembly or quorum. In that sense 
Varia PSuini also uses it (V. 1: 60,/ [ See Kas'itn on it: 

J. Other corporate associa^ 
tons are called Vargim ( those who worked by the Vai'ga or 
assembly system ). In a law test ( Bhrigu ) quoted by Mitra 
^ is'ra ( Vlramitrodaya p. It ) Paura and g ra w a as 
^ell as aiG called v<i?'gws [Cf. Katyayana quoted by 
^Bekintlm : 


I reaftjilicnraniniV I 5S ami 69 

^ ^ iu=u m ftTtirf: I 

— r</dnifW.>l0 ]> 4J7 

*1 IX. 4 I ^njqnrt fwT^qT Bnndtri 

JJBTftftrmaui tftuluwm fuTOu* ■uFh'n.Jlufe i uh finwti 

rv *} s cfc. 



nilTDTJ POilTY 


[PT. II 

^ 5nJ^ ii ] ■ 

TLb vargas of Vasudeva and Atrum are mentioned in tlie 
ilahabbashya, IV. 2. 2. Varga in tbe corporate sense is 
employed by Gautama m his Dhavma Sflstra, Chapter 5I> 
Sutras 20 — 21 : 

SWTOT^I 

^ qir ii 

''The lau's of the cultivators, ineichants, catllr-brecder-s 
“bankers and artizaas should be authority in their own 
“corporations.** It should be noted that cultivators had their 
own unions in the days of Gautama. 

§ 259. The P a u r a, according to the Artha-Sastra 
(p. 89), had gold coins minted at the joynlmint. This 
might have been a coDstitutional function a® 
jnf8,m»ati Qn the royal minting ofim* 

ffith Pauiii proper coins or it might have been a purely 
economic function. Very likely it nas the latter. 
The Pura or capital had the Association of tlie City Merchants 
winch was called the N a i g a m a.* This name was exclU' 
siveiy employed to the Guild of the City 
i\l c ) c h a n t s. It is wrong to take it, as it lias.been done 
up to this time, as a geneial teim for G u i 1 d M c i c h a n t s. 


1 L|j micient iloralcs tiic ca^iom of getting coiiw mintort hf mcrclnnn tum’U 
in ibis countty. 

2 ^mTT5 Ttrvfiini j ^niri Mi*n llftmiirttliyn, )' 120, olfC cfdfiiaTft 

fhnimfriwt FJWnTra fiamonv ‘•Knmn f-hi.trr ArlJin 

'•aftra )> ir t n Ttiv lu«i;iTrn> |>ut na’f$tmn In (he li.t of coriioMte IchIico e fr,, 

San i 

u fa^nn^TTun >nn Rm «nf fefa; kj. 

; Tulnm/ 1 1 . r >i ii«ii r nii“iiKil I iltin nl }rion« n* r riniipTi" 1! mr (Mi'I* n? I 
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THE JAXAP.VBA AXD THE PATTRA 


The general term is ^ r e ii i as well as Pug a, the tliffer- 
ence between the two being not very clear. ^ Now it appears 
that originally the Naigama of tlio capital was the mother 
of the Paura Association. The Paiira grew out or around 
the Naigama (§ 2GI). In the Jatahas and Pali Canon 
Naigama (Negama) stands for * Paura. * Jklodem 
translators have translated it hy ‘town’. It really refers to 
'the t 0 w n* or Capital. Hindu commentators on law boohs 
equate Naigama with P a u r a.® In the Pah hooks 
N a i g ? in a coinos uith J A n a p a d a as in Sanskrit 
hooks Paura comes with J a n a p a d a. The connection 
between tbo City guild of merchants and the City Corporation 
Was so intimate that hotli came to be regarded as identical, 
^•’his is the reason why the mercantile interest is piedorainant 
in the Paura/ The Ramayana mentions tlie Naigama 
always with the Paura and treats them as connected though 
distinct,* The Naigama had its assembly hall and office — 

^ b h a, wl>ere it held its meetings as tlie Paura-Jnuapadas 
hold theirs in their sabhSs and on their squares.* TTe find a 
donor, a nobleman, recording at the N i g a m a*S a b h a hia 
investments with certain guilds, srenis, of the town 
Govavdhana, the interest to go to ceitaio charities in 
peipotuity. 'SL Senart translates the passage in question 
thus^ — “fill t]jj^ hern proclaimed ( and ) registered at 

1 nnums vitro coiiil»ined •» rruftf-* See PjtafkjaU on ramui I ^-1 

2 aTrrtIrt, ^ul I 11. 119 ; Knladanta SKtfn /Jij/AamlSy i pirn 12 , 

^ 5rTWT?T "a ft thit yuwniay i 

3 CL^Tl,lcs^ura, rn pji. 177 , iso ^kr:, ' 

1 C't in who i« rich mpTchnnt. S« I* U*" » >1 Oiv p'lrpi'miji «filicliiiri 

3 K 1’7 1*. 

® 

— nan /■/■nt/no’ ftcl IrMitn M 111 I W. t> 1‘' 
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the town’s hall, at tlic record ofBce, according to custom”-’ 
Naigama thus was connected with, and probably oTcr, the 
Frenis or guilds of tlio City. 

§ 260. The Paura being so pronouncedly mercantile, . 
their getting coins minted at the royal mint we can take as an 
economic measure. The *N e g a ra a c o i n s’ which are 
‘IT e g 0 m a interpreted as coins skuck by guilds, are, I . 

“ think, to be interpreted as coins struck at the 

capital by the state for the association of the City Merchants 
or the Pdura.“ And the coins bearing the name of chief 
towns, e. g, TJieniya,® can be thus explained as being 
P a u r a coins/ 

§261. The literal signidcuDCe of N i g a m a, from 
which K a i g a m a is derired, is in accordance with 
Pflnini, III. 3. 119, ‘th e place (or house) whore* 
into people resort.’ It would have been the 
meeting-place or the b o u r s e in the Capitol where 
merchants and tradesmen in the Capital met. The body 
of the people associated with the N i g a ra a, the hourso or 
the guildliall, were called N a i g a m a. 


1 NssiV cavo inetniAioa, >’ 7., > m. 82 . _ 

Jims w'ftro ^ Tfinw 

uwni fsrau ^ Slfi'jtilfb •” '«» recoiUc.! in bfiols. Pee A\, II. 23, p- 52 

• I Clmritra mia r.eunU-<l . ^rntu neeo^^lag to Un l«ol.3 « oul.l 

i c" «C!™ ".rs ' 

t U Wnnsil»^.torl=f^ (Cunrl(,Bt,M,. C»w o/ An^,rnt M.a, p. t*!' 
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CHAPTER ■XXVIII 


Political Functions 
of 

The Janapada and thePaura 
§ 262. The Janapada appears to have been concerned 
matters mainly constitutional and political. All the 
and lo their work nre to such business, 

Jsnapadn two cxceptious, e. g., that they got. 

gold coins minted by the royal mint-mnster.* 
This seems to have been a business of economic nature. 
Apparently they had to judge as to the number oX coins 
necess.nvy in the country for the purposes of exchange, and 
probably tljcy exercised some sort of supervision as to weight 
lind purity of the coins, as debaseifient of coinage by 
government is found recorded once or twice as a matter of 
public complaint. 

§ 203. In all constitutional matters we find the 
T'Uira always appearing with JSnapad.n The P.iura Imd 
thus a iloublo character, as a local self-administmlion of the 
«<»nstitu- capital and a constitutional assembly. The 
UnViVees latter functiou they sometimes discliarged, as 
^.5'npidV themselves, especially in . 

9‘>vpo4aa lojo proviucial capitals Matters of importivnce were 
discussed anil decided in a joint parliament of the 
two bodies, the Jiinapada and the Fauru. Their unity then is so 
complete that the two bodies are regiirded as one and referred 
tc ns one in the singular. The unity wna efTected owing to 
the fact that Janapida bad its meeting place and office at 
the capital itself.* 


I 11. 14 ; 32. 

" See reference in Iho below f SiO, *n>l otb‘ 

•’^terences indicatins tbelr location at rapitnl- 
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§ 201 Let us lake examples of tho business tliey 
used to transact. Tho Pauras and the JSnapadas meet together 
along with Brahmins and other leaders of tho nation to 
resolve upon the appointment of a Yuvanija or kin"*assistant.^ 
They after their deliberations ask tho king to consecrate the 
prince whom, they say, “wo wan 

1 Rlwriynno H. 19 52. 

\ 

2 lUd 26 ol 

«iiwr «retnr!r n^iii *if^n h \ 

rjirwu \ 

... ... >mnq-3i:i 

*riT sTSife »mira 5nn^=q ^it i 

^nsi t 

^ uVa fqsn I 

THnqTg^qarT^T ^^udq gi^ ’a^ q i 
«R’ Rql ?r:^ eWT \ 

For .Ti. nmt1.ee Ilea.re eciup of ftboar Com, «re Aiokix s 

ferici 

VII ) 

Tho ogo of the present nirnSjan* ehoiiia he sknatea in Jacobi'e critical pnper on 
IWmRjM'4 ( I»» /riiiulyiiiw^ It a,6«i tbit the oilgmal edition ^^as composed about 
COOPG nnd the I’cs'smi tiinJi place circa son n C (/7fOIi^,\x 214) 

SO 




THE JAKATABA and THE PAUEA 


The king is somewhat sarpnsed and asks : “As you desire 
“the lifiglmva prince to become protector, a doubt has arisen 
on “in my mind which please remove. 0 you 
of t*kc'oVo°”u. “‘‘niers (R a j a n a h, ^kings^), altliough I am 
'‘"ce “ruling this country in accordance with law, 

yet how is it, you gentlemen want to see my son iippointed as 
“king-assistant, with high powers?^’ The spokesmen witJj 
the members of the P a u r a -- J a u a p a d iv give their 
reasons. They say that llama w«is the best of the Ikshvakus 
on merit ; that he was born before Bluvratu j that he was 
brave ; that I\o always enquired after the well-being of tfie 
Tauras ; that iio took a leading part in the festivities } that 
be knew tlie principles of gorernment, etc. ; that the country 
desired iiim as its lord ; and in 6ne, that not only the 
people of the kingdom and tlie capital, hut also the Taura- 
Janapivda, both their Inner and Outer bodies, admire the 
Prince. Tire king is satisfied with the proposal tliat they 
desired to have his eldest sou in the office of the Vuvauija. 

tlic king proinivcs that the desire would lie cuTied out, 
iu's reply ia ncclivimwU* And then lie makes a speech hy 
which he gives directions to carry out the resolution. This 
being done, “t ho P a u r a s w li o ha d advised 


iFU fiai sn' ii 

snumt ujauiji u 
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“tlie king, departed being greatly s a t i s f i o d.*’* 
Here it is evident that the expression ‘Pnuras’ stands 
for bolli tl\e P a u r a s nnd U\o J iv n a p a d a s. 

§265. 'Ihe Paiira-Jrmapadn ns one body again 

n'nit to take part in the Abliislioka (consecration) 
ceremony.® Although the whole body 

They take part m •' ^ a *1 

Abhiahokn was taiccn to licprcscnt. only the 

fta People’ B ^ ’ 

Repteaenttititres Olvvofs Or ‘P T C B i d C H t s’ O f t ll 0 S C C- 

Tliey can . • # . t. in 

prevcBt tions wcrc in 'fact present m 

SuQoeBBioQ a Qjjly V V i d d ii It s of ihc 

whole of P a u c \i ala country taking part in the ceremony 
at* K.anyakuh]a, as Bliarma-Pilla’s copper-plate records*- 

It is to tlie ladies of the Cliiefs of tlie Sreijis tliat the king offers 
salutatiou after the coronation ceremony.* 

In other royal ceremonies also, tlie Aldermen of the 
Paura, Paura-Vriddhas, take put/ 

Likewise the P.\ura*janapailas could iiitc’rfero with 
succession and prevent an undesiiahte prince from corning to 
the thione.^ 

1 Ibirl veTSe 49, 

a ?f5T urnfirTenT^ i 

Ibi<i IV 1, 

2 Zbirf Canto XlV, verse 52, 

«fronfn^nsi*l.i 

• ?wi's=sfe: a 

3 Jill, verso 40 , 

^iwTsff jnJ; j 

4 £r.IY..p 2i3 

5 r iV 11 , 114, 

6 ;m p 417. 1“ P«Ta-j*ira,. I 

7 ]U Dh.Ud Cb 145, 22 23 
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HIE JANA.PVDA. AifD U'EC PATJRA 

§ 266 Tim loTOlution eniicted in tlie 
' c b c li li a k a 1 1 k a tlirowb light on another aspect 
®epoiitione constUutiouftl po^^'er of tho Paui-a' 

3tmiipa(la. The reigning king is deposed 
because of bad admimstialion of hiw, of which the piesideut 
“fthe commeicial umou h.ul been a victim.' The biothei- 
ot the deiioaed king who 'established confidence' among tlic 
Vuuuis^ obtained sovereign^. TUo mes&engci comes to the 
J a n a p a d ft - S a mli v a ) a, ‘coijioiiite iissociation uC tlie 
■U n ft p ft d ii’ with the news of the reiolution.s wlm me 
''bfiitly after nddiQSsed as the P a u i a *; and cftHcd upon to 
I’l'msh Sanislhrinaka. According to tlic M ii li ft-V n in s a tlie 
|dejUiuese chiQiiicle, tlie Ftiuia in India enuid depose and 
''^in'^h the king lor illegal acts and lhe\, miiuUul of tlio good 
all, could choose anptber in Ins place outside tlu' 
dinnsty, by deciding upon il in then ineeLiiig.'* Heicagmii 
Ptiunia uppftiently stand for l>oth the Paitias mid 
• fl'iiiip ulfts. iji p ^ s n-k u m it 1 a • c h a I 1 t n* the 

amas and the .I.'iiuptduH ue svid to he rneiidly £o Liu* 
’’'Otliuis ot the king, it is thmefuiu tonu'd by the speakci 
tliey 410 bouml to sucCi od tin* Kuig if tin* I i(ii*r dies 


1 Tn/if rji-jf,, ,„P ft >, ,, „ 

^ t ' • r i 

I 

^ ‘ An V dhi’m^nV^i 6; finfer^ i 

"■f' •'onm tlin r<araa w«r |r«»nt at |1nev utlnrn riUiilicin »pt 

11. 1 Imun. il - Ip.- Ht.J H . f ... <..1 

< Cf itaiM U \r, 


TiyTT. sn. nft'nven* > 
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“the liin{>, dopfirtod being greatly satis f i o cl. 
Here it is evident that the espression ‘Pauras’ stands 
for both the Pauras and the Jauapadas. 

§265, Tlie Paurn-Jiinapada as one body again 
wait to take p a x* t in the A b li i s h e k a (consecration) 
A.mioush the W !l 0 I c body 
taken to be present, only tlie 

Kepresentatiffes ChieEs Or ‘P V C S 1 d 6 n t s’ 0 f t ll C S 6 C- 
Xhey cal' , 

prevent tions wcrc in fact present m 

Successioa * 

person.’ We find only tlie V r i d d h a s of lb® 
whole of P a a c h a 1 a country taking part in the ceremony 
at' Kanyakubja, as ‘Dharma-Pala’s copper-platc iccordsh 
It is to the ladies of the Chiefs of tlie Frenis that the king offers 
salutation after the coronation ceremonyP 

In other royal ceremonies also, the Aldermen of the 
Paura, Paura-Vriddlias, take p^it," 

Likewise tlie Paura«JAnapi\d«s could interfere with 
succession and prevent an undesUablc prince from coming to 
the thioae.’ 


b wdq ^ grrvi fi r- f g ^ T^ i 

itia IV 1, ’ 

2 Canto XIV, verso 52, 

3 l\/i I , verse 40, 

4 ri, IV., p 218 
6 r.jU/i, 114, 

; 7; cl . 
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THE JANAPADA AM) THE PATTKA 

“mucli IS the irage of kings for ensuring pros* 
“peuty" > 

§ 2C8 The hing according to the M n h 5- 33 ]i S r t t t 
hid to invest only th-xt miuistei vrith the jurisdiction 
of m a n t 1 a or state policy and government 
(damla), tint is, the powers of the Premier 
(mantrin), wlio lifts legally earn- 
ed the confidence of the ? a n r n- 
dftnapndft" Resolutions on state policy having 
liecn discussed by the cabinet of ministers with the 
had to be submitted to the KSshtin. 
tliftt IS, t h e T a n a p ft d *1 for thtu opinion (lit , to show 
it»<oint through the It a s h t r i j a o i t li l 

Ml cy President of the Rashtra or 
Jaiicpiiln ^ This was necessary cspccialh hecuiso 
?rant of Ofttraordinary taxes, ns wc simll picsenth spi, xrns m 
thpiu hands 

§ 2G9 The tenure of ministers depended, to a 
oonsulerfthle extent, on the goodwill and confidence of the 
Paura Jatinpailn The minister Chakra pilita 
^^>0 was the proMnem^ governor of Skanda Gupta m 
tho ^Vestern presidency, records in the public inscription 
that he gained the confidence of the people and the Nigiris 


rraw nfirr i vn»^4j ' md atiayiuul fkotJ wimiq’ i 

l‘’rO »• rtf^rpffUt on of Mififc* rf ll» owmlnRlii th« M ( ' jHijr* »r* ) 

^ r\ ni(a<KD(nl>) r<»rr<»«, LXftXllI 4.» C 

nrw rnrTwwt > 

^T t n i ^rr ^i tmat mu ti 
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§ 2G7 There is a sample of discussion in 
the assemblies of thcTaurn and the 
J a n a p a d a gueu m the Artlm Sastra Spies of the king 
cliargcd to gauge the political views of the 
DTeeVeaVon in Pauiis and the Janapadns about the king, would 
Pnntn j.nnpndn the T I T t h ft S a b h S-S a 1 a 

Saraavaya or the Section il sub assembly of the Paura m 
charge of the sacred places ind public buildings , (2) the 
PugaSamavaya or thcsub-assemblj m chaigeof trades 
and manufactuies , and (3) the J a n a S -v m a v a } a or the 
Populu Assembly, that is, wlut the \1 i i c h c li h a k a 
1 1 k a calls tbeJanapadflSnmavSyn. By appioach- 
ing those assemblies, sectional or permanent councils, the 
spies ascertained the prevailing feeling of the Paura and the 
Tanapada Tho spies would broach the subject, for esamplf** 
in these words 

‘We hear that tho king is possessed of all the necessary 
‘merits But we do not see tlio'e merits, for the man 
‘is troubling the Paurns and tlie JSnapadas (by di 
“mands for) army and taxes " ' 

In thu discussion if thi membeis defend and pxaiso 
the king thov «eie reminded of tlie Hindu theoij 
of the original contract between the 
King and the People, the very origin nnd basis of 
Kmgship 

“Well, (is it not so ? that) the Subjects went to Manu 
son of Vnasvat when anaichy pievailed and tioubled 
‘them they settled Ins slime in taxcs~one sixth of 
‘tin crops [nnd] one tenth of merchandise, in cnsli lliat 

l /Irfha ^as a PV 1 Cl XI I 9 

Hfnurr Uifi nnqinT U g ^ inn 

lonhe uto trr a n f ^iirnTPfn W"!* n 1 Mil Ct V 1 6 ( p <0 ) 



IHE JAKA.PA3>A AND THE PATJIU 


“mucli IS the ^inge of Kings foi ensuring pros 
‘■pent}” ^ 

§ 268 The King according to the M a h h B li a i t a 
ind to invest only that inimstei with the jurisdiction 
of in a n f r a or state policy and governinent 
(danda), that is, the powers of the Premier 
Panm-Jjnapada^ (maiitrin), wlio Iias legally earn 
edthe confidence of the P a u r a- 
^anapada* Resolutions on state policy having 
been discussed hy the cabinet of ministers with the 
Ind to he submitted to the Rash tin, 
that 1% t li e J a n a p a d a, for then opinion {lit , to shon 
R*'otDt through th e Kaslitrljaoi the 

™sJtVpoi,cj I^resident of the Rashtm oi- 
Jttiiopadtt ^ This i\ns neces'iry especially hecau ‘50 
?Jint of ostraoidinaiy tAVes, as wc sliall piesenth see, was m 
thpiu hands 

§ 269 The tenure of ministers depended, to a 
considerable extent, on the goodwill and confidence of the 
Pauia J^napada The minister ChaKra pSlita 
■''■ho was the piovincia^ goTernor of SKauda Gupta in 
tlio W^estern presidency, records in the public inscription 
tint he gained the confidence of the people and the Nigaras 


^ ^ nfuMuitn, \ inr 113 

1 wrnvrv i 

mrRT imrjrinsT ?p« (1 ‘“’J 

For U « inlerpreut on of hhf^ta rf .t* wrM. ng lo the M tSk.bnP { I .,tUnc«nr» J 
” Ifal Ouintfd (Knob ) bonf 4o*G 

STTTl OTTOSm ^ wrf^tc ffgTTT > 

-fj I l\\\\ 11 1 
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by bis lule in a shoit time and tbafc he ‘coaxed and 
pleased the Paura-yaigas' oi the association 
of the Paul as * Finally he pmjs, ‘‘Alay the Capital 
piospei and be loyal to tlie P a u i a l'** 

§ 270 In enipues thoie were piesidency capitals 
Theie seems to have been an independent Pauia body lu such 
a cipital The Pauri alone in such cisesaie 
TroTi c I mentioned Theie wis no separate Jaoapida 

Government sceins that tliG Jattei stiH sar at 

theimpeiial cajiital leitiesenting the nholecoimti} TliuPauias 
were pione to tike offence at Lite MiaisUy's bchanoiu The 
Paul as alone of T a k a h a s 1 1 a, the capital of the 
KouU ( XJ 1 1 a r a p a t h a ) id the time of Asoka, aie 
lelattd to have become lioatile’. Piince KuciTila was 
scut by his fafchei, Kmg Asok\, to pacify them The Paiu i 

coining foiuaid told the pimce in then addiesis of welcome 

“W e a I e not liostile to Yom Highne'?*! ( tlie vic^io} ) 
“iioi uo wc hostile to King Asoka, but { ue are so to ) tlic 
‘fiscally M i ni s t e 1 8 ii li 0 )i a v e c o in o ind 
“tv b 0 a r e I u d e t o u <; ( insult us’ ) *" 

XVe find ficim A s « k v’ s lusciiptinns tint the empcioi 


*rT uT«mjTi« ^ ^^1^ . 11 

-J nn>,,ll Inn., ,,, unv,r4o'» \ 0 FWi C I 1 (01 ) \ I III p d Tlioreal S f 
Ho t Bt ng q fr> m ni I M |;ratnm timllj impuinl 1o 
* r 01 

1 n n»u p 40* > 

T ffinriwK I SI Tnrr gq ii h’nfi nTfruvi t 

cnTsnT?*!ifvifi;e i iTcinr »? ^ 

jHTRi WTrnmiR *un?rfii5ni Tim 

**^ y^*^ ic^ ' ai ff T - i uumH i «,?^T >3 

fHiunnvtn mirnFr nrmmi Timmi n t-tt i 
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IIIF JAKVrABV V^D HIE PVTOA 

TOxdo an orilei that tht Mimsteis at Jak linsi). «uo to go out 
ot Offict etuj tllia Jtais, nnil niii mimstcii, to be suit 
iMtcad' r.om otlitr |»oii]icial cipilali, ilie niinistus title 
clinngLd , but an eicLption has itntle la (he 

-'(tatoTtofiu at 'Itilvsh, sill and tint 

PanraofTnitu ut Ujjaj HiS Uie suiiie I'ccuids ^^Jllch mention 
this, namelj, tht Kahnga losciiptions cnlled 
Special Edicts by epigrapbists, siy tb-it the King luaisled on 
the rale of transfeis go that tliL “cit^ body” (nngainj'tjia 
= Pftura ) might not be suddenly excited nnd siiddeulv put to 
tioublo ( N a g a 1 a j n n a s a a h a s m a p a 1 1 b o d h e 
■'ll ahaBina paliUilcso va no siy i ti) Tins 
evidently refers to i sudden excitement of t!»e Pvmasasm 
the case o£ the XaUshasila igitntioii de^ciibed in the 
^ivya^adana 

TJufoitunately -we me not in possession of ibe details 
of Uiese constitutional 'insults’ winch entitled llie Piui is to 
hecome hostile and justify their disIojalU In any cise the 
Vnunis Were such keen ^ohticiAus timt llic\ aouid distinguish 
disloyalty to the \riDisters fiom loaaUy to tJie Ciowii 


’ll! MriJiriUllWiy' II 

^unrmwiTfTtwifi irimi 1 *Tf«Tr 

^rrfei I 

^ fh^Riqrfw are 

tmr PiCiimhiu 

*n qn sn ^ fafh aurft ^ 57 n 

fhrjfiRyfa p c 0 1 ri * » 

l huve il c «sri3ltc»K ne«iiee ct tl pIo^T* "" ft O ^ >11 (I3i )( 3 
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§ 270A llie Pfturi-lfinapidi me ii3peaU(ll,\ incnhoncd 
in connoMon uitli ta\utioii Trt\i.s ^ 1 elc lived Ij} conimon 
Irtu Jlut tliL King often hnil tlio in ce'^^lt> end 

Tdxntion fjQQjjKjjj to npph foi mi ^evlra ordinal) taxation 

Suc)i taxes issmned tlio foim of *p r n n a ) n\ ‘otitof- 
ftflection gifts’, 01 a foiced beneioltiicc tux, and tlio like* * It 
IS eNidcnt tlmt proposils for bUtli taxation veic fust submitted 
to tlie Pauia J innpadu According to tlic Vi tlia-Silstra 
t li p King bad “to beg of t b e P a n r n - 
J ii n T. p a (I a” tluaQ taxes * Wa liiue nlroad) noticed t!ic 
discussion of giieiancc m the Faun sub asssembiies and the 
.Tntnpida siib-assemlil) about the oppiession fiom tbo Kings 
taxes A rulei of a subjugated coiiuti) accoiding to Knutd) v 
ran tlic usK of c msnig w i a t li of the P a it i a • 
Tun \ p a d a, and Ins consequent fall, 1 >) raising 
m one) and arm) to be supphid to his su^ciaui 

Disalfection might folfow a Ilegcnl’s tlneit tojealize 
A wai tix Kautd\ I’a agent'.. sa\s llie AtlhaSislin, 
taking seiTieo undu the Itegeiit, uhih the eiiem) 
king wis out uitli ins aimv in the lield. Mould secietlv tell 
the Paura J vnap idas, as Fiiend-?, that the Uegent had oidtud 
the go>erMtnent to (limvnd taxes the moment tlie king 
lemined Vn 1 n hen the Pa urns lield a general 
meeting togixetheii votes on tlio aubjeofc the leadcis 
Meie to be done aw ly with at night sccietly, and the rumour 

citcnliteil hv the agents ‘tin's is done lieciuse they neic 


I Jn7a; I laii .4 r |9[a p O 
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UTl J\NVPU)V. AM) TIIF 1 VIjR\. 

opiosiiij tlio Efgcnl’i, pioposil.” ■ T1 u 3 nas expected to 
e-ii.^c (iK'.cusion und wcilvncss m the enemy countij 

E. u (1 r n cl 5 m ft u, as lie siiys m his inscription, 
pioposed to Ills miiiibfcis the icstomtion ot the gient nntor 
"oiU of the llauryis. the Smlniscnii InUo, nhioh proposil 
ous icjeoted hj his Council of Ministus Tlureniimi 
Kiiduiclftmun iTid the lepiuis from Mils oirii jiiivute piiise’ In 
iloinc. so, he says that lie did not tioublc the "1’ lurn Jiiuupaila 
yinii QL hodj” with a deinniid foi heiiecoleiieesfortliepiiipose " 
Jnit hcfoie, ho has idieady siid tint he leilizod tires onl; so 
iiiuch as WHS nghtEillly nlUmod ( l» Hindu Laiv )’ 

Tlio Su(lur‘=;nna liikt \mis w huge iirij^jitjon oik llie 
Qipitfil being sitiutcd on a kill, tlie ptople ulio nuo most 
^'onefited bj* it i\ero tlit Jiumputa people It uoultl be 
I’robabl^ me'^pliciblo nbj tlitKmg ‘jboubni'i^e tioubkd the 
^ fiuias unless ficcepted llmt the Ihima-Jfinapada togethei 
had to siinction the demand 

^271 A ‘Simple of an a d d i e s *5 f i o in t U e 
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i li r 0 n n H o y: g I n i; extra t n x c* s from t fie 
K.j.ifir..rt 1’ ■ •I a » |> 1' a il II is gil-cn in tlio 
1 riuoteii the -speech ill lfll2 hut 
its consUlutionnl clisir.ictcr could not bo ronlized 
bot'Qic JChrvruvela’s inscriptioti disclosed the corporato 
P 5 u r a and J fv n a p n d n. The passajrc just before timt speech 
is most impinUnt, for it shows Iho mctliotls to whicli the 
Ciowu resorted, to obtain the grants from tlio Pauiii-.Truinpid.i. 
Tlie method of securing a majority In tlic nssemhly of the 
Jiviupidv IS i'lvcti, and royal disliouenty in dofeating tlio 
Jiiimjiada is divulged. The very method, at the same time, 
proves the legal power and aulhority of the P/iurn-Jrinap'ida. * 
“To provide for a future distress, king'?" [ aceordiug 
to our Maliil-DhSrVata authority ] “rniso anil Ici’up l»\ fuiid?, 
“All tlio Pauru-JAimpfidas ( i. e., all the membcis) those in 
“session (saralritiv), as u'cll ns those taking case 
“(tt p ri g r i t ii), i.c., every one of them shoiild be ‘^liowii (royal) 
“•ivmpntby, even those who arc not rich. Dissension sjiould Im 
“created in tho Outei- (Rah y a ) body ol’iliL-irs and then the 
“M i d d 1 0 body to be well (or coiiifoi tably) won over (bi ihed, 
“entertained’ ). The King thus acting, tlie People wWl not ho 
“excired and dis iffected whether they feel ( lljo hiirdou ) o isy 
“or heavy. Then, before money demand is inado, tlio King going 
“to them and ndd.osMng by a «;peecli should j.oint out ° o ttin 
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17IE JAKArADA AND TIIK TAUKA 


‘[RSsMi'a ( Jaimpada ) the danger to his country ( «’. p ) as 
"folloufl ; ‘ 

“Here a danger has arisen, A large enemy aimy I 
“They forebode our end just as the prospect of coming on fruit 
“to the bamboo*-.* 5Ty‘ -enemios nith the ITelp of d a a y s 
"(foreign harbarians ) “ want to Imrm tlic kingdom,— an 
"attempt wbich, of course, will proTC to be their self destruc* 
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"tion. in this serious difficulty and ia the nearness of this 
“grim danger, I heg of you money, gentlemen, for your safety. 
“When the crisis is over I will repay, gentlemen, in full. The 
“enemies will not return what they, if they can, carry away hy 
“force from hero. Prom family down to every thing you possess 
“might he destroyed hy them. Money is desired only for the 
“sake of person, children and wife, 1 delight in your 
“prosperity as in the prosperity of my sous. I shall receive 
“what you can spare, without causing pain to the realm and to 
“you. In crises, the honourable assembly ( ) 
“should bear the burden. You should not value money very 
“much in n crisis.” 

“With such sweet, bland speeches making salutations 
“and showing courtesy (sopacliaro), kings presented 
their "money demands” ( dlmnftd&na ). 

Every Paura and every Jsnapada ( that is, every 
member) was to be humoured by personal attention of 
the king before the tim^ for the speech and demand arrived. * 
We are already familiar with the Outer body of tlie 
Prtura'J5napadn«?. In the Raniayana, as we have secn» tlie 
same term occurs. But wlmt is meant hy the Middle body ? 
They here stand for 'the Inner body*. They were to be “used” 
nnd "given wages” for tlieir dishonourable conduct. They 
were won over to favour the king’s proposal. 

It should be noted that the language addressed to 
the Puura-Jflnapada is very polito ; tbe pronoun is, 
b h a Y a t, ‘your lionourahle self, b h a T a d b Ii i b 
s n ft g n t ft i h ‘your honourable Assembly.* • 


1 /l.J. £6. 

• nit«t.ngpret»il.Jlqtli«JSD»p.d.\wlP.ui«c»nb« g»th*r*d from tb« prOO*- 
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TIIF JA^'APADA A2(Ii THF PAFKA 


§272, Tlic Paurn-JfinapndA demanded and obtained 
anugtaliasor ‘pririleges*. KliEravela in )iis insci iplion 
snjs tlmt be granted numerous aniigralias in a 
»itd particular year to tl>B Panra and to the 

orTiitiiegM Jfinapnda. According to ICnutilya the Paura- 

JSnapada ( leaders ) of an enemy country should be advised 
by secret agents 'to demand nnugrohas from the king* 
’O'beii there ho famine, thefts, and raids by the Atavis ( buCfera 
of wild tribes ), This is to be read along iritb Yajuavalkya 
II., 36 > irhicli enjoins tint the king must pay "to the 
•I 5 n a p a d a*’ (in tlio singular) compensation for loss caused 
by thieves ( see also § 281 ). The Prtuni-JSuapada should 
couple their demand, nccordiog to Kautilya, witli the threat 
of migration to the enemy’s country in case the demand was 
uot alloTTed. * 

§273. That the demands for anugrabas were mostly 
of economic character, is shown by the direction of KnutUya :* 
Ihat only those auugrahas and parihftrns 
( fiscal concessions ) should bo granted which would lead to 
the strength of ihe Hschequer and those whiob weaken it 
Were to he avoided for 'with a small treasury the king 
oppresses the Prturn-Jfinjipadas.* 


' n^SuaJIyo, II V, 
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' lie recommends purihtlrft jn faminca, and counts 
tlic erection of irrijjatloii works ns a ease wlicro a n u g v a»Ii a 
oaglit to bo granted. i Anoka In his Pillar P<;oclumatious^ saya 
that the Itrynkns or ruVing immstcrs, made indepondenC by 
him, wore to nuke a n n g t a h ns to the .TRuapadi body 
(§318). lludmdivinan calU his rcatomtion of the irrigitlion 
lake,— Sudarsana— nn a n u g r a li a in favour of (he P.iur.i- 
Jnnapadns. • 

§274. I’hc Buddhist hooks Minil.irly tiMtify 
to tim c mstiluVional pr.ictico of tlic kini^^'s a p p r o a c h i n g 
^ t h 0 J n n a p a d ft and the Xftigama 

P'rmi«!on oi or raiim for a ‘fro'sh tax’* when 

Xalg-ma-Nlanftpvla , . . , , , , mi 

to unaepukc no intended to undertake a hig .sacriHco. lac 

° royal speech on that occjwion I’s characteristically 

poVito. The form of demand was this : » 

“I intend to otfee a great sjicriftce. Jjct the gentlc- 
“men (‘Venerable Ones,’ Rhys Davids) give their s a n o.t i o n 
“to whab will he to me for weal and vreUare.”* 

If the Paura-Jflnapada Iwdies gave their a n ii m ft t i 
(‘sanction') the king was to perform the sacrifice atid the 
country had to pay a tax for that. 


1 

2 Ep Tad Vol Till p Vi. 

3 Tlhys naTids, Ol;Ka V.liifr,,— Sw/fajll! Dulog^iti af the Buddh'i VoJ 

ir.p ns 

4 I>»jrha r^iiayu,— ^tadanta Aitta I 18. 
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§ 275 T Ii u s the P a u x a-J ii n a j) a cl a 

( 1 e cl p p 1 o i c h 0 a 1 11 tl 1 ) c g i,- c (1 h} the 

w 11 g fc o giant e \ 1 1 a 0 1 il 1 n a 1 j t a v e , 

^ (I t II c V a u i a-J n ii a p a cl a d o ni a n d e d a n d 

” h t a 1 11 0 d a u u g I a h a s o i e p o n o m i c p i x \ i 
^ e g e <; f x o in the h i n g It is not ceitain hut it is 
■'eij lilvelj tint m laising his luge aimies the King utilised 
'lie michineij of the Pauia-Jiinapida Tmo xefeiences m the 
M li a-g n, a 1 1 a, noticed <ibo\ e, xv lieie t i\es iiie coupled 
■"ith the dandi (nxiiij) oi laising of aiinj, suggest this 
possibility 

§ 27 () Tint the Pama*J.iiup ida had not business 
lueiUy occnsioml 01 adientitions natiue, IS pioxed b> the 
iia,u. that the aVxtlnsastia inarKs out one 

of , , , 1 1 c 

Uumjunisiu p i- 1 1 o d in the Kings daily time- 
table to be deioted to the 
business ofthePauiaJSnapadas' 
thexefoie, ni itteis went up fioin tbein to the King 
■ 1 -heso iiuisit, have heon of an economic and financial natuxe» and 
they h-id to laise levies fox the impeinl axmy, as it seems 
'•'ly piobable, the business mint heaxe included militaij 
iiiatteis n nell The duly business befoie the King 
a busy time foi at least the Innei body oi the 
peinnnent S mm ij i of the Psim Tan ipid i 
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§277. The above mittoia weie not the only concern 
ol the Pduia-Jaiiapidas We find A s o k a, aftoi 
his pilgumago to Bodh Gaja, discussing his new 
Dhaima with the Janapada 
nra^i ill h 0 d y ^ Asoka pioposed to impose a neiv system 
Jim pill Ol the commumtj and to do an ay nith the old 
orthodox one He hid to feel his nay m 
pi oceedmg nitli Ills, laten Jed 1 evolution He sought counte- 
nance fioni the Paul i-Janapada and proclaimed to the public 
that he had been haiing the honoiii of meeting the Jiinapidi 
(df!)s.ann) and discussing the Hhiimi uith them The> 
neie thus a machiiieij not only foi the 
lestiicted puiposes of taxation and 
economic a d v a n c e m e n t b n t foi ill vital 
interests of the countiy 

§ 278 We find th<* Pauia loceiiini? 
communication fioni the soieieign to 
. execute m e a s u i e s of moment 

luportancc of . 

th" ibum ^vhlch pi opeily belonged to the jiiiMliction oi 
r»iTa nni the cxecutue government oi Hanla T i ^ li i 'i- 
Fsccutire work i a k s h 1 1 a, queen of Asoka, ««ent tho lettei 
uhicli she foiged undei the name of theEmpeioi and soiled it 
ivith his ivopj seal, to the P a u r a of T a k s h a s 1 1 il 
The stoij as lelated in tlio D i ' j ib v a d S n a may oi mi} 
not be collect But the s*or} noiild not haio been detiihd 
in this u \v if the pio'^eduio of sending i lojal commiinicition 
of the nvtuie the missuo IS s.\id to Ime emboHiod, hid been 
nnknonn at the- time the D i i i n i a d “fn a i^'as co npilcd 
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The Paura weie asked to inflict punishraent ou the Mceregal 
piince nho had heon donoimccd in the letter as a traitor to 
the djimstj The P a n J a s in the MuchchhaLatika 
are asked hj the people to execute the leal culprit 
S a m s t h a n a k i who had been tieited as innocent by the 
1 iw -court Tho ‘P a u r a s* hoio piob iblj etaiids foi Pauia- 
Jttiiap ul\ as they me mentioned aEtei the Janapada- 
8 a m a \ n y a 

§ 279 The punce-\ icoioy was supposed to go to 
then assembl} The pissige in the Ifiha Bharata implies 

KingftuiQQ^craor that the kini? himself attended the Paiira- 
aifcnl I tuiR ^ 

J5n ip 1(1 ulSsembly Asoka locoived thorn iiilh 

gtevt respect 

§280 i'ho politic (1 philosopher V o m A d o i ii 
luotod m the M<ih\ Bhai il i siiina up the impoiUnce of tho 
Piuiii .iiid Jilnapodo bj s lying that the Faura- 

matBoTcruBcm ga^elllment If they were satisflod “the 
“busmesa of the realm would be done by 
"them, if they weie not sitisfied they would make goreinment 
“imposaible, foi thej became opposeu The king had therefore 
"to keep them ittached by his conduct and by not causing 
"annoyance to them” * 


g i wJii T g q nunffwFi ii 
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[ FT. It 

As the Paura administered relief to the poor and help- 
less in the capital,* the J^napida did the same in their juris- 
diction. It appears from the \dew of Vamadera that when 
the Janapada and the Paura withdrew from the duty of 
poor relief the government of the king was in trouble. 
They could make the government impossible in so many 
ways: this may be inferred from their various functions w’hich we 
have noticed. To them, the trouble caused by the non-perform- 
ance of poor relief is evidently to be added as a factor of 
importance. If the Paura-JSnapiidas, says VSmadeva, remain 
kind to beings, having money and grain (for the purpose), the 
throne will remain firmly rooted.* 

§ 281. Another method by which the Paura- Jfinapada 
made the government of a misbehaving king difficult was 
that the offended Paura and JSnapada would 
oi Jinftpada ^ present it to the king tp 

to the Crowu make good all the losses sustained in the king- 

dom by thefts, dacoities, and the like lawlessness. 
This strange* proceduro is sanctioned even by the Codes of 
Hindu law. We can understand it only if we bear in mind the 
Hindu theory of taxation. Taxes were paid to 
the king as his wages, and the xvages were wages for 
P r o t e c t i o.n (see § 338 below). The corollary was that if 
protection w’hieh meant both internal and external, was not 
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rendered fully, deductions from the wages of the employee 
^ould bo matlo by the oniployor. The refund bills were 
presontod, according to YajiMvallcyn, by the Jivnapada, as it is 
to thorn, he enioins on the king, to pay the crown compen- 
sation. 1 phe ju^ssago iu the A r t h n-6 a s t r a uhich says 
that the spies were to prompt the I’auras and Jiinapadns to 
ask for concessions it the frontier barlarians committed raids, 
abo indicates the practice of demanding compensations. 

Krishna DvaipSynna lay.s down “when the king has 
“failed to recover the property taken away by thieves it should 
“ba made good from his own purse (Svakos'iit) by the impotent 
“holder-of-the-country.** Sv.akos.a in the inscription of 
Kudradaman was the private purso ns opposed to the public 
trCvasury, This l)oing the sense of Dvaipayana, the compensation 
realized (according to the corresponding law of Yfijuavalkya) 
the JSnapada amounted to a personal fine on the king.* 

§ 2S2, Prom the evidence of the Mnhfl-BhSnrta, we 
gather that the in e ra b o r s of the JRnapada as well as of 

- the Paura, were generally rich people, 

voottvtneacy 0* . , ^ ... * 

the jsaajita those who wevc not rich, were not poor 

either. 

The reference in the Dawkuinara-charita* which 
represents the king making an illegal reijnest to the president 
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oI tto Janapada iw the oppression at a particnto 
Gramanl oi the head of the ullage assembly, associates a 
_ 1 ^1,^, 'iriiiaosn nmt The Jcinapa-fi^j 


Janapada had suiiilaily lU coiishtuent? m \ 1 1 i a g e 
0 o r p 0 1 a 1 1 0 n s and t o n ii s h i p s of the couiitij 

The Giamani nas geneiall} a iich man, a 
V a 1 s y a accoidiiig to a "Vedic lefeienee = and a Kshatrija 
according to the Pivli Canon ■ The membeis letumed to the 

Janapada iveie leiy liKely men fiom the Giamani cto 

The Pah Sutia ( Eutadanta of the B i g “ S' 
N 1 h a y a )* winch is legaided as almost ooiiteinporarj in 
ago with the Buddha’s time, piobably fiunishes details of the 

composition ot the Naigaina oi Paiiia and the JSnapada 

The King invites the K s h a 1 1 1 j a s who neie 'Negama 
or ‘janapada’ for the time-being (a n u y u 1 1 S n e g a m 
0 h e V a j a ii a p a d a c h a ) in the Xing’s country 
(Ran no jauapade), Iihewise those iegainas and 
Jauapadas n ho weie officers and councillois ( of the Paiira an 
Janapada ), and, ^egama and Janapada B i a h mi n s who 
possessed ‘hrgei class of houses’, and finally , g a h a p a 1 1 
Negamas and Janipadis nho «ore of the chss of n e c h a- 
y i ha s The gahapati class was composed of ordm iiy citizens 
— ^Yaisyas and Sudras, fieeraen cnltiiating their land or 
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following tUeii trade, *tbo lords of their houseUolds.* 
N echayika probably denoted the richer class of the 
Qrihopatx members as opposed to the MnliS-BlMlrata’s 
svalpndbaiias, the ‘small-^ivealtb* members, of the 
Paura and Janapada. This shows that the Paura and the 
Jiioapada had almost all tho classes of the population. The 
poor hut highly intellectual class of 
Brahmins probably was not there -as the qualification 
required was based on property of some value. The class of 
Brahmins whom I have described elsewhere as the 
ariatocraoy*i n*p o v e r t y, i.c., those who lived up 
to tho ideal laid down, in the TJpanishads and the 
Pharma Sntras, would not be included in bodies 
where property qualification wft1i the law. If we keep this 
point in view we can uuderstaml why Brahmins ns a class 
are mentioned in the Bamayapa separately, as joining the 
conference of the Paura-Janapada to discuss the question of 
the nomination of YuvarSjn by them.' The character 
oE the Janopada, as representing the whole 
country, is quite clear. They are called the 

Bhshtra or the kingdom itself and the DCS a 

or the C oun try itself. The Pauras were a fairly 
largo body and presumably tho JSnapadas were larger in 

number. 

§ 283. We lave a clear picture oE tlie Paura com- 
position, The description left by Mesnstlienes,- oE tUo city- 
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magiskates or the Esecutive bodies of the Pauva of 

Pat-aliputra read in the light of the worlcing 
The composition qJ corporate assemblies of the country, 

of the Pftara , ^ i 

shows tliat the Paura was atvidod into several 
9ub.\9semblie9 representing differeat interests of the Capital. 
The P a u r a was a sort of mother association 
of different bodies. Pataujali, who uses the ‘word 
Samgha ia the general sense of a corporate assembly, not 
limited, as by Panini and also probably by KatySyana, to the 
. political Sarpgha, mentions as we have seen, Samghfls of 5, 
of 10, and of 20 men.^ It may be remembered that Kautilyo. 
also employs the word Samgha in tlie general sense* like 
PataRJali, although the tccUnwal sense .of raQ.ini is not 
unknown to either. The significance becomes clear wlien 
we refer to the MabSv.igga (IX 4. 1.) which lays down that 
a Samgha may have a <iaoruin of 5,10,20 or upwards'. The 
Pftfichika SarngUa, therefore, of Pataujali, is the quorum of 5. 
Tlie hoards of 5 members each of llegastbenes were 
these PaiicUika Samgha s. If the boards of 5 each 
were the Saipghas of 5, then they would represent independent 
bodies, and their joint meeting would bo a meeting of the 
mother association. This interpretation is supported by the 
fact that tlie Panra is regarded to hare more than one 
M u k h y a or r e s h t li a, chief or president,** and 


1 S«a/oo<n4(<j nnder^ 2S7 ' •- 

2 A,ita-s-i,w,nv.ni ch H-.coipisji, ^nisirar: i ik- 

CI..I i»|p R!|MIV.(. Rf: Dk m. Ob. III! C.’, |p 173) 
ujiaini * 

3^'ir.*...t,.l».aii,Kcb.xv. V j Oh, X|V. V. «, 

'wrTwwtw® I 
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I'DE JAVAtADA AND THE TATIUJl 


Hegasthencs mentions more than one ‘*0ity Magi’^trate." ' 
In the M u d r a r a h 8 1i a s a “ wljon Clmndanadasa is 
called by the Chancellor Chsinakya (Kautilya), ho is shown 
great respect and asked whether the people were loyal to the 
new king. ClmndanndSsa thereupon speaks for tlie whole 
country ; but he is only the president of the Jewellers’ 
Association (llanikara-srosiithl). In flie 
D a 8 a k u m a r a c h a r i t a, out of the two Paura- 
M u k h y a 8 one is the president of merchants dealing 
'n’ith foreign trade only.^ In the Artlia ^Sstra where spies are 
sent to the Paura-Janapadas to sound their political mind, 
they go to tbe “associations” or samnvnyas 
(in the plural) of the Tlrtlms, of the Sabha-^Slas, of the Piiga 
and, of the People. * These SamavRyas except tbe last one 
nre eridently identical with the Boards of klegasthenes ( as 
pointed out above ) which looked aftei public buildings and 
temples, after manufactured articles, after trade and 
coinmecoe. 'Wo have noticed the datum of Gautama wliioh 
proves that there were S ti d r a members also.*’ They were 
probably returned by tlie J R I i*S a m g h a s or the caste 
assemblies or they might be lepresenting some guild of 
artisans. Tbe Puga committee mast have been mainly 
composed of the representatives of trade aud commerce, 
apparently middle class substantial men. The Paura was 
thus composed on the basis of different interests in the 
capital. 


1 See § 250. 

2 Acll, Tor iJ .0 of tbe SIndi* Wl»ba«e ( firca AJ> ) aeo J»yaa*nf, 

Adiarv Antijuarr; 1015, p 2l)5 , 1SI7, p 273 

5 naialumSnieWiW, Ob«pt«T nl, 

t Artfui--^ajtrit, Ble I Cb 15. 9|P 
5 See n , p i» 
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5283, The nrimnyaijii gives some do- 
fuU'of soporeto bodies v I. i c li medc up 
the N u i g a in n, probably about 500 B. 0. As i 
Poura-Janopada (uith the Knignma) appear, taking leading 

part in the nomination ot RRinn as Yuvarfljn, so tho lauia, 

Nnigama, or Ji'inapacla or probably nil of them figuro on sn * 
sequent occasions ubeti the question of succession to tno 
tUrouQ presents itself. la VI (Vuddlm) 137. d, uben Kama is 
returning to AyoclIijS. the b r o n 1 m u k li y a s nnd tlic 
'Ganas* or ‘aAlcmbers of tlie Piirliaracnf (probibly the 
Janapadii) go out to receive him In verse IC tliey arc fti-oum 
Bbaratft along with the Ministers and arc mentioned ns the 
Srenimukhyaa and the N a i g a to n s, -Oio 
Naigamns conscciatc Tluma as loprcscntativos of Vaisya 
and Stldia elements of the popiilntion (C. 128. G2). V^icn 
3harata is called from his mntornnl homo on the death of Vasa* 
ratlia, the S r c n i s sanction Bharata's proposed succession 
which is intimated to Iiim (Ayodhya, 0. 70.4). The "Rama* 
CotnmenUry'’ here explains r c n a y a Id' as 'T? a u r ft b 
and Govinda-rftja as “n a i g a m a h" Probably 'S renaya 
(Sienis) has heon used in tho primary sen'O, like the ganas 
of Yl. 137, denoting 'the assemblies', fe., both the Paura and 

Janapadn, Again when Blmrata goes to bring back 
from exile or hermitage, the “favourites of the gana" go with 
him along with the same associates, the ministers etc. (81 12). 
These favourites or elected lulersof the gcanis (83. 10) 
referred to, a little fuither, in connexion with the people of 
the City,' as the N aigamas and 'those who think 
together’ (s a m*m a t A ye) in the company of 
‘all the ministers' Immediately following (veiso 12 
are detailed the different bodies or classes of trades and 


1 I{a3itrikai, srideutlj ruutsa 
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tlio General Provident. Tlip hpiI of tlio ‘^re^hfhi 
Ktdda tiuianKd le^joiul rcpro=ien[c(l the dllTeretil Boctions or 
5(iniafffya9 of the Nlganm , through their threo chiefs. The 
separate seals related to the soparnto entities, the corporations 
solo, cg.f the judicial seal of the Ktdiia jutlgo. 

§i!35. The laws of Pnurn, nlliidod to in the 
Tho 'iw of the gonoinl term G r fl m a or T o w n B*h i p, 
jflnspadi (inJ I flum ntid tho laivsof J fi n n p 0 d ft, as TTO havo 
seen in the last cliaptor» aro recognised in tho Codes of Hindu 
Lave They wore really iho rcaohitions of these bodies. They 
had tho force of law. The law com ts enforced them against 
olfendiiig inemberfl Tho resolutions lognlnted primarily the 
conduct of tho corporate bodies and thoir business inter ee. 
They ^cro cnllod Sam ay a, Maw or resolution agreed 
upon in an assembly’ {«am + ny). Those Suma^OB 
are called in Manu and Yfijfiavalkjn ’ ^^hnrmriB* or Laws 
We may recall here that according to Apastambo, the 
oldest writer on Dbarma yot discovered, all laws originated 
in Sainaijas^ 


• ilanu, Chapter VIII , 219—22, 

^ ^UTfTwypil jiisri I 

iajnavalLya, Simvtd i'vauLranu pmlcarana, Bk II , ver 18G, 

qig I 

TPTfi^q q II 

For defioition of $ar?iay« la otljcr codes Bee 1 121, 1 p 124 
" Ap..i.mb., 1. 1 1 wii!irairOT>flil.s,na,Bm , , 

u % 
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Another class of tKoir resolutions Tvaa called StJiiii (lit. 
‘filed,’ ‘immutable,’) or De^asthiii^ (the sthtii of the ‘country' or 
‘country-assembly’) which were enforceable against every body. 
The Sthiti was probably the same' as the class of their enact- 
raents called S a jp. v i d, ‘agreement’ or ‘laws by agreement.’ 
The SanivM were passed by the Jaaapnda and they were 
recorded on a roll (Samvitpatra). They were enacted with 
the formality of the members taking some special oath. They 
^ere binding on the whole kingdom, There is clear evidence 
of the fact that some-times Samvids were against the 
interest of the king as some authors of the Codes 
lay down the exception that those Samvids only shall be enforced 
by the Law Courts which are not opposed to the king.® The 
-Samayas also were put on a roll.‘ 

These Samaija (Samaya-KriyS) and Sajpvid enactments 
■^ere what we call at present ‘Statutes.’ They were not 
^egea which were embodied in the Hindu Common Law. They 
were administrative statutes of fiscal and political nature. 

§ 287. It is significant that the S a in v i d class of acts 
are mentioned in connection only with the Realm Assembly 
ot the JSnapada and the Township Assembly, Guilds and 
conquered Ganas (republics) and similar bodies could not . 
enact Saipvids The Samvid acts thus were the most 
itnportant of the Paura-JSnapada enactments. Probably 


* t irnmi<iocf«^cf, p 12U, 

— Dfilia'pati 

—Bjiliatpiti in nramifr«/<iyo, p. 18 ®. I'olmesl niloi.* 

® bwUioa!.o%eiiote. «I'Q of VajiIawJJria. 

* SI nuiif'K’n i 

Vfil., p. <25. 
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tlitougU tUeitt It v\as nindo knowu to the comitrj to ilo a 
thing, eg, to gi\e a p irticnliir oxirn tnx, or to ^rom 
doing 1 thing 


§ 287 1 

I niir-i JUt nn 1(1 
ns lilt 1 1 Diet 


0 B ii m u p Wo Imd nn orginiBin or n twin 
orgftniBm, the Pniirn dUnfipidanvlnch could 
depose ilio king, who nominntcd fiucco® 6 or to 


the throne, wlioso kindl) feelings towards i member of the 


lojal fatnilj indicilcdhiR cliniiccof succcpsion, whose prcpidciit 


wflB apprized h^ the king of the polic) of slato doeidid upon 
m the council of miniRtcru, who wore oppronched nnd hogged 
b^ ilio king in nil hiimiliu for a new tax, whoso confidence iii a 


mmiator was regarded an cfisentml qimlificntion for his 


appointment as chancellor, who were eonsidtod and referred to 


wjth profound respect bj a king aspiring to introduce n now 
religion who domauded and got industrial, commercial nnd 
financial privileges for the conotrs', whoso wrath meant rum to 
provincial governors, wlio wore coaxed nnd flattered in public 
proclamations, who could enact Stalnlcs even hostile to the 
king in fmo who could make possible or impossible tbo 
administration of tbo king— an organism with these 
constitutional attributes was an institution which we will be 


justified m calling tho tl i n <l u Diet 


TbePauraJainpada were i powerful check ou rojal 
authontv At the same lirao there wore also other influences 
which kept royal responsibiluy alivo and active 
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• CHAPTER XXIX 


Opinion of Thinkers and General Public Opinion 

§ 28S. To tliQ constitutional check exercised by the 
PiUirn*Janapada we must add the great influence of thinkers 

J^nd vvisB 

The hermits and recluse thinkers living outside 
^ r in 5 1 * mill society, in llio * forest,' ' ^YeIe a. political 

‘etiuses factor iu Dindu life. The hermitage was 

I'epreaentative of the whole Aryan Society. At the same 
hme it ■^as a repository of past experience in social and 
political matters and a scat of clear and impartial thinking. 
The relirotneats for the people in the third stage were marked 
m close neighbourhood of the capital and other towns.* 
“iQdu hermits, though in retirement, were not absolutely out 
of touch with the community and the world of politics They 
''^Uh their wisdom and impartialitj could take 
a correct view of a difliculty in adtnmistiatiou and could 
^ d V i a e the king thereon, without leserve or fear. 

Then there was the floating wisdom of 'the yet older 
generation which could speak to the erring with the 
authority which no temporal power could command They 
spoke in the name of morality and they were heaid It was 

* 4r<Art-5'drtra,Bk. II, Ch 2, (p 49)~ 

The Tapovftuas ere ntmeil after the serea original g o t r a s The Dud Jha 
to one oj suth (ilmOTaa after leaMOg his home The ijlraiims named after 

t'shta m the UjmSjooa were abo euch inetitations, not fiiRt flm original yetra 

Tie^is were supposed to bo sUll living: 
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their privilego to commnnicnto their opinion oven tinasked 
for. Literature ia full of reforoncea ahowjng the influence 
which the ascetic wisJom in Hindii race oJorcisod on current 
politics N S r a d a who was, os wo now know from P5 1 
documents of early limea, one of the class of Bhikshtis oallo 
‘NSradas,’ advised Krishna on hia republican diflioultica. 
Coming to later historical times, tho Buddha was approached 
by A j 5 t a d a t r u for advice before marching against the 
Licbchhavis Vidarahha of Kosala once desisted from 
declaring hostilities against the ^akyas owing to the Buddha s 
opinion Alerandor found the 'gymnoeoplrists 
formidable poltticiaiis, and with his iigiial ferocity towards free 
ideas could not comfortably bear their existence and had severe 


' or JlcCrmllo, VtgaMinn, pp 124 120 — 

•'Goil, the Diipreiiic kmg, never the natlior, of insolent vrODg, btit JS le 
fcreatoi oE light, of lienee, o£ life, of w iter, of tlie boJj ot inflii, noil of 
lie receives ivlieti dentil sets titeiii free being in no waj niil>;cct to evil desire 

ftlore 18 the god of my homage, wlio abhors slaughter anil instigates no wars “ 

Alexaoder H not god, since he inuet fnste of death, and hc« can aiicL tvs ho e t m 
world’s master, wlio has not jet readied the further shore of the rivet Tiberoboas, oo 
has not jet seated himself oo a throne of umrersal domiciou ..If his presen 
domiQiCQS are not capacious enough for Ins desire, lot luni cross lliS Ganges rivet, 
aoil he will fiml a region able to sustain men if tho country on our side bo tot) parro"' 
to liolil liiin Know this iiovvevrr, that what Alosander olTers me, and tho gift 
pninusee, ate all things to me utterly useless . Ih© evrth supplies me 'vi 
everything, even as a mother her child with milk ...Should Alexander cut off mX 

head, lie cannot also destroy inj soul My head alone now silent, 'vill remain, hiit 

the soul will go awaj to its master, leaving tho body like a torn girmont upon the 
earth whence also it w as taken 1 then, becoming spirit, shill ascend 1° W ” 
he IS judge of ah proinl wmog doing for tlie groans of tho oppressed become tlio 
punishments (if the oppressors Let Alexander then, ternfj' with these threats those 
who wish for gold and for wealth aod who dread death, for against us llie'e weaponfl 
are both alilce powerless, since tlie Bntgmioes (saBrahminas) neither love gold nor 
fear deith 

Ko wondeT that the Liceks should say that Daadaniu,.. though old and naked, 
was the only antagonist m whom he, tlie coD']n«'or of many nations, had found 
more than his match 

The reader need hairlly be reminded that the aioctic was quoting the Upaoisluds. 
Hu description of the Srahtuin who neither Wished for gold nor dreaded death u 
relevant on what ws soy holow (g 890) 
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oE them executed One of them wLdd ashed ivhy lie urged 
the leader of a particular state to oppose Alexander, replied 
because he Viahed him to live with honour or die with 
honour’ (Hutarch LXHO Another Sanyasin is related by 
Greek writers to have guen Alexander a lesson m politics 
by comparing Alexander’e empire to a piece of dry bide 
without a centre of gravity, one edge rising up rehelliously 
while Alexander stood on the other The old D a n d i^n 
(i^aiidnniis) of Taxih, when called upon by Onesilrates 
to present himself before Alexander, son of Zeus, master of 
the world, under the threat ‘but if you refuse (he) will cut 
off your head,’ 'complacently smiled' and replied that he was 
as much son of Zeus as Atexander, that he was quite content 
With India which supported him like a mother , an 
earcasticilly indicated that the people on the Ganges (the 
army of Nanda) would convince Alexander that he was not 
yet the master of the world' In the Artba SSstra the king 
is told that bad government offends ascetics and recluses 

The HahS-BhSrata m its book on politics onjoma upon 

the king to inform hermits of the affairs of state and to to e 
coimael from one whose experience was large and w oso 
original family was disUnguisbod and who was now selfless 
^ 289 Tho tradition came down through the whole course 
Ti. of Hindu history It was so etrong that m 

a r . } , n the p 0 r i 0 d of Hindu r e m ' a i it 

played once more a great role Guru RSm adSsa w^ 

’ Se« n p 110 oIhjto 

* ni I Cli 4 1 (P '*> ^ . 

J ^ g 

» U„AinM«/.(KunUk«.»nEn ‘ 

mux 
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aa great a guide to as Tuy Narada to an ancient 

predecessor of tlie latter 

§ 290 Witli the class of meu m lierinitage and post* 
heimitige stages of life, we slionld count the Vrittastlia 
Brahmin Nobod} can pietend to understand Hindu history 
without realizing the true social value of the teaching, 
studying, thinking and saciificing Brahmin 

With a culture of intellect ever developing, from generation 

to generation, he had grown into a leviathan of brain That 
leviathan would have eaten up Hindu Society and buist 
up himself, but for the selfdenying ordinance 
of poverty He would engage not in what would 
bring him wealth The little wealth he required foi 

hiB sustenance, he would beg of the Society he had 
undertaken to serve He thus became the true aristocrat of 
Hindu Society, with the differentia peculiar to him m the whole 
world that he was the aiistocrat-pluepovei ty 
By the vow of poverty he secured for him an impensbahle 
intellectual existence looted in independence of spirit and 
consciousness of virtuous superiority The race in which he 
grew stood loyally by him nourishing and maintaining that 
leviathan of brain and virtue 

The Brahmia of poverty living inside society and state, 
and out side Paura ^nd JSnapada, with hia little home 
and his fire altars was probabl} more mindful of cuireut 
politics than any one else In the Jatakas, the Brahmin 
versed equally m Dharma and Artha, Sacied Knowledge and 
Science of Politics, is a constant figure Vasishtha and 
V 5 m a d e V a m the national epics typify the figures who 
would tma up at the court and advise the Lmg and point out 
weaknesses m luB administration It js they that lead the 
Paura Janapada deputation m the RamSyapa to the king to 
announce the national decision about the appointment of 
luvataja And the king addresses them and the Paurn- 
asnapadas as ‘Rulers (‘Kings ) The B r i h a a p a 1 1 and 
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class was not merely concerned with Bystematizing 
theories of state ; they made the politics of their country an 
object of their immediate concern. Kautilya was a ^rotriya 
or Vedic Brahmin. ' At the same time Alexander’s incoming 
and the stupid administration of the upstart (Nava) Nanda 
concerned him more than hie Vedic studies He thought it 
necessary to overhaul the existing system. The poverty- 
aristocrat emphasised again and again that State was a 
life on which depended social, individual and spiritual 
happiness. He reminded the people again and again 
that the bases of civilization of the Race are rooted in 
polity, that the Sword which protects the people is the 
womb of civilization, ’ The Brahmin idealised and idolised 
the country of the Aryas as much politically as 
religiously, ’ 

§291, The opinion of organised bodies and of ascetics 
and hermits and Viittaatha Brahmins apart, the administration 


* Hurw tfii Umfl. 'alfSw- Tflans’* Mudrfi.RaksInsa, p U. 

in^* ^ trei' 'n »Tm ^ q i <l»i 

— Artha-SHttra, (p. 429) 

* AfoAa.ZJAjrfl<a, (Kuinbakonam Ed ) 5*d»fi-i'*rran, ch CLXIV, CC 69 

*m< »?»• ' 

fltn ’UR \ 

«iTUW KW tfn i 

* See, for ia« t»D«. U.e ,r,teri>rc»at...n eC .4»yJr..rfa wh.cli Mrdhai.tl.i ritmod M.nu, 
11.22— 

n, 3^ x fn* -=^<1 «*r-! etc 
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had to take into consideration the opinion of the general 
Public Dpinifj,. pwhlic QB Well. That there wag a real 
public opinion in the country, is 
proved by the paBsage in the &nti Parvan of the MahS- 
Bharata,^ LXXXIX 15-16: 

The king should make secret and trusted agents travel 
^^through the kingdom for ascertaining whether his 
^^conduct of the previone day has, or has n o t met 
approbation of the subjects. 

Ascertain whether my conduct is or as not approved, 
^^^what action of mine in the country ie 
a g r e e a b le and what reputation do I have in 
the realm.’ ” 

The Kings policy and conduct were criticised in the 
country and the king was anxious to know those criticisms. 

6 1 eal is forcefully, though crudely, sef forth in the 
nationa epic, the RSm&yana, in the alleged reason as to why 
ma parte with hia queen. Though personally convinced 
er innocence, he separated himself from her in response 
to the public will . 


§ S92. In the 8riha,paii Satra the Wng is asked to give 
«>P the emnlleat uodertaking if there ie popukr clemour 
.gemst It Even the right thing ehonid 

0 B the People raises voice 

against it. ’ 




we s w I 

• n t c I (Kiimb^ 

Bvfui.j>at, SSha (Ed. F. W. TJiomMi 
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CHAPTER XXX 


Council of Ministers 

§ 292. I Was the Hindu king a personal ruler 7\ To 
Origin answer this let us examine the position of 

the Hindu Council of Minister b. To 
appreciate the constitutional position of the Council of 
iHinisters it ia necessary to recall the previous history of the 
Council, ^The Hindu Council of Ministers was a body and 
organism which had differentiated and branched off 
from the old National Assembly of Vedic times ^ In the 
Atharva-Veda, as we have already noticed, the r S j a k | i t s 
are a part of the 'folk around’ the king who ins’est him with 
BOvereignty.’ The rSjakxits or ‘kiog-roakors’ appear later as 
t n i u High Functionaries (Commander imehief, Treasnter, 
whom the king-elect worships before his consecration.* 
In worshipping the Rntnin 0 ,be does honour to them both as 
officers of the state and as representatives of the society. Their 
approval like the approval of tbo remaining represeatalives 
of the Community was solicited before the election of the 
woulcl-be king. In other words, they are ofTicers but ns part 
of tho community, and not ns creatures of the crown. This 
origin is further borne out by tho technical expression applied 
to denote their collective body, 

§ 293. '^Tbo Council of Ministers is called the P a r i s h a d, 
in tho Artha-^Sstra’ ]and Parisfi in tho JSlakas,* tbo 


* *\)OT6 5 201. 

• Sf* »Uive§2l2. 

• .tota S-Jifro, Uk. J. Cl»- S'' 

* VcL VI, jp. <05 ttsd 431. 
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Mahavastu^ and A^oka’a iuBcriptionB.* It doBS not interchange 
(until late) with other worde of similar meaning, Now the 
Fanshad was another name for the National Assembly of the 
Vedic HinduB. In the Brihadarapyaka tJpaniabad as already 
pointed out, the Samih ia called ParishaV The Council of 
Ministers, thus diSerentiated from the Samiti-Parishad, inherited 
the same name like the Pariahad of Law. With that name 
they likewise inherited and retained the popular tradition 
and Bense of responsibility. 

§ 294. j They never lost their Vedio prestige even in the 
Use of Vedic powerful days of the Hindu monarch.'^ 

They had been or ‘king-makers’ 

and kings (rulers) under popular constitution and they 
remained ‘king-makers’ and ‘kings' in the Psii Sfitras, and in 
the national epic. The PsH Canon employe 'king-makers’ as a 
synonym for ministers/ The BSmByapa® in describing the 
ministers who put their resolution before Bharata, calls them 
king-makers. In the PrStimoksha Sutra the High Ministers 
were caBed 'kings.' * A4oka calls his High Ministers 'reins* 
holders [of the state] i.e. ‘nding ministers.’ ^ 

§ 295 \lt is a law and and principle of Hindu constitution 
r CouBcU and King king cannot act without 

, approval and co-operation 

o t The law-sGtras, 


‘ Vol II. pp 419,442 

• Bock Scries HI and VI 

* Sea ftboTo § 9, Pi 1 p. 13 

y y K,l liii, Ck LXXIX I. ; Comioeutary 5 

lb. Ku,«b„koo.„, E.I OTotK- , 

<sr Sailn "iwrinom ATimi 8 .1 

^.J.o.as.voi IV tu "Z"? ("«”<«■)• &. 

. ‘V, p.4i. Sm also above Pt ir.p. 18 k 
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ot minieterB aud ’whatever the majority 
decides the king should carry out. It should be noted 
that this rule is enjoined even when there is a body of 
antrins or cabine t'^separate from the ilantri- 
a r i B h a d. The Artha-I^Sstra says : 

“When there ia an. extraordinary matter the M antrins 
“and the Mantri-Parishad should be called together 
“and informed. In the meeting whatever the majority 
“decide to he done, should be done (by the king).” ^ 

^ It is remarkable that the king is not given even the power 
of vetoing. The Kautiliya in emphasising the importance 
of the Parishad says that Indra was called 'thousand-eyed/ 
although he had only two eyes, because he had thousand wise 
members ia hia M a n t r a*F arishad or Council 
of State who were regarded as hie eyes.® 

The 4ukrauitis5ra, which in matters of first principles 
follows tradition faithfully, preBcrihes : 

. “Without the mantrins matters of state 
“should never be considered by the king 
"alone, be he an expert in all the sciences 
and versed in policy. A wise king must 
"always follow the opinion of the members 
“of the counci I — of Adhikarins or Ministers 
“with portfolios, of the President ( S a b h y a, § 309) 
“and Subjects ( Prakritis, § 304 ). He must ’never 
“follow his own opinion. Whoa the 
“sovereign becomes independent (of his council) he plans 


^ ilrJAa-S'cJifro, Bk. I. Char 15; H (p, 23), 

TO .tfti.fr Bfti.ft.reww .nfariBt .n 

8m Jayaiwal, /rrf, Anl. 1913, p. 282 
• Bk. 1. CU. 15 ; U <p. 29.) : 

.Wfti Bwtft.rtTBl . BBT. 1 tWif.B' .J.! BTWBBIt: I 
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“ior rein. In time he loses the state and losea the 
“subjects 

jThe k i n g, according to Rlnnu (VII. 57), ebould 
consult the ministers separately and 
then ‘all of them togethe^t'A as MedbStithi 
eiplainSj in the conncih This is exactly, almost verbaUy, 
rrhat ^utilya lays doini.’) By thus disoassing, the liing 
■was to derive benefit. The ' cleverest of the minister, who 
slioald be a Brahmin, ^vas to he completely depended upon 
by the king, and entrusted with the execution of all the resolu- 
tioag, * j iU the businees thus was to be left for execution in 
the hands of a Prime Minister or Chancellor. \ 

The B T i h a s p a t i S fi t r a says that even ‘a righllul 
thing (dAnrma) the king should do only on the nd'vice of t e 
That is, for even a lawful action in odmmistration 
the king must have the authority ol expert tainieters. 

-§296. In this connection we must also notice the very 
<3>£te b) Kjoc important constitutional law ai 
“r V.iV.ud® d by tbo D h !. r m a s 0 h 0 0 1 of 

Sfin.,try lawgirets that it was not 

compe tent forj the kio-g mate gif b 


^ SN'S.II,5~4 - 

M i n<tiinnj t ti*r^ wett t 


* I aS , p S 


* Mwn, VU &S 69 
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even to Brahmins if the ministers 
“o p p 0 a e d” the gifts The law ie as ancient as 
the time of Apastamba. * {circa 400 B. C.). 

With the history of the origin of Hindu Ministry and these 
laws of the constitution before ns we can understand how the 
Ministry under Chancellor Radha-Gnpta 
refused to make further gifts to the 
Buddhist Brotherhood on theorderof 
the Emperor A^oka. ’ Otherwise we would have 
fallen into the cheap wisdom of regarding the whole story 
as a ‘myth’ and a ‘Buddhist fabrication'. 

A ^ 0 k a in his Rock Series inscriptions section 
VI eays that when he has passed an order with regard to a 
gift or a proclamation, should a discussion arise in the 
P a r i B h a d (Council of Miniateis) and they (the ministers) 
shelve it, he should he informed of it — if there was a 
divieion of opiniou with regard to his proposal in the Psrishad 
or a total rejection, he should at once be informed of it.* That 
shows that the ministers had been for some time opposing 
the rulings of the Emperor. 

§297. RudradSman was similarly 
opposed by hie Ministers with regard 
to his proposal to repair the Sudardana 

' Apaitamba, 11 10 26 1 — 

For Ehrilya io the iense of mmwter eee ArtAa Sdttra^ p 320 
noil the reference to the DiryavtilSna t>elo\p 

» Divjavadana. p 430 et eeq I re^^rd the detajJ of tlie firet gift of Aioki fl* 
given in tljo Oiri/Jcoilinti to bo BubMtnliallj true, for it wb? id the nature of a 
SarmmeMfl ( I fee which a Sarrablwuma Kmperor which As'e^a was, wa» 
expected tonnke, as the Satapat^ i Drahin>ina dQi<crile<i (§ 200) Tlio ruler gave awaj 
all llisl tclongod te him except »!'« land, rc.thc Stale os lltmiv-fA «-aj» (See 
§315) Io other word*, he gave away the eurpins revenue which ho had m his 
treasurj lo an occa.ional gift IiLo this the iinniiters woiiK! not have cbjectccl as that 
was ihe right nl the Emperor to make Dot a repealed procedure of this nature would 
lie olijcctionano as (lie llmi-ters of Aloha found it to Ic 

» /A. 1211. p. 212 
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r^n k 0 . Opinion of IlndradSmaa's Ministers was against the 
hiug's proposal for i opairing Sudar^ana water-works. They 
refused to pay for tlio r e p a i r b and the king 
had to pa 3 * from his private purse.’ 
Fortunately foi Indian history the evidence of Rudradaman’s 
JOscriptloQ is as clear ns any could he. It proves that 
the constitutional laws wero not mere pious wishes, but 
they were as real as ordinary, municipal laws of the law* 
book1> Thanks to tbo Buddhist works which have preserved 
the great constitutional datum on tlie reign of A^oka m their 
pathetic lament that the Emperor of the whole of India 
Was deprived of his sovereign authority by the ramislers of 
state.’ The Gutha^ quoted by the Divyavad&na is more ancient 


' 880 § 270 «no\o. El , vm , 44 (uisc line# 16 17) 

•DivjSvftiliti'X p 430 Aiol;a aOTioiia to complete inid intendoil gift of to 

KulikiitarSina motnslflty m\b, ‘RJ tUUat'uptA I do not nmio the l>8ii of money, of 

gOTernment ofiiuthont),' 


I ^un:q uwnmrjcfi i 

“At that parUcuiar time liunaiaB 80 U, SampaJi, was filhu^ the post of lavnrSja 
^6 MastoUl hj the Mioiaters Your Ro^hI Ui{;liire‘'9, Kiog Ajoha le tenipcraniy 
*0 tu9 position blit he I3 eeadiDg rtv »j the monej to the HurkutarauiR Kings 
strength lies id treasiitj He is to t e checked The Prince pioLihited the Trea«Lirer 
[for the position of YuTntaja is % High Minister, and resolutions going up to Litn from 
Wher meinhera of the Cibinet, eco below § 312] 

o o « * 

^ flfiwi’*! i ar arsrt i 

^ t <p ‘*5t> i ’ver 

aTfwpran fv fe aiin » 

"Now Eng AioU, Mery much agilMed in miad, called a ineefmg of the ilimatera and 
tile Pauras He asked- Who at present M the Soreteigi. of the Country' ? On Hint tl.e 
Prime MinisternamE from his eeat approached the place where Eiog A<ota was 

P 
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than the compilation of the DivyavadSna, and the former 
could not have been composed many centuries after the 
event. The monks wcie to gain nothing by an invention 
of Buch a story which threw discredit on a great personage 
of their religious history. They would not have invented a 
story which would have been a bad precedent in case other 
monarchs wanting to imitate the munificence of the Maurya 
Emperor, 

§ 298. iThe numerical strength of the Ministry varied from 
Nurater of tiJ time lo lime.l Brihaspati in his book on 

c Tu n c u (Lo'i polilicB quote'ii by Kau|,ilya gave the number 
tiio Cabinet of the couucil memberB to be sixteen. The 
Artha ^5atra of the M S n a v a s laid down ‘that the Council 
of Ministers should bo composed of twelve nainistsi'® 

mantriparishadaip, dvRda^StaStyB^ 
kurviteti MSuav&lj* Another old authority) 
IT ^ a n a s, enjoined in his time twenty, while Kautily^ 
would not have any rigid number.’ Earlier Councils were 
larger, as one la mentioned in the MahS-BhSrat^^ of 
thirty two tnembers (§321) There has been a tendency 
towards a smaller body. 

§ 299. We shall revert again to the Mantri-Pariehad, 
and to the powers of the Mmistera as a body. Bet na 

Majesty Sovereign cC^ 

eo '“S ^Jotawiil,tearatnckliiigdo5%n hiB fflCO . 

Wl,y ilf> j ou teU »Q untratb accoimt of courtesy ? * We are deprived of ^uls 1 

® • a ' • 

}iW»l fang AioV*, Ike Wrt «t lUe Mwv j*?t ' 

it.*' vxwusn «>£ * I"*' ho was tbe EmpeWf ” , 

hr Mininefs, awaj in i.h*T«\ Ui« l'*it - po,. depnv« 

* Kw.Jt*. Si**ro. Bh. I.Ch li Iv 'Jx'l . 

M ino*<sl IB ihe \S , »r ijnslifle* 

» S'M 
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the ofBcial designations of different ministers. \ The 
iber of the Ministry or Cabinet is recommOTded 
anil (Vn. 54) to be seven or e i g h t. The number 
h t had become nearly fixed when the ^ukraniti ivas 
en, and on its tradition the A s h t a P r a d h S n a, or 
Ministry of Eight, of S j v 5 j i, vraa founded, 
^ight ministers according to ‘some’ authorities 
■ ;ed to in the ^ukraniti are the following 
) The Sumantra or Minister of Finance. 
) The Panditamatya or Minister of La w. 

) The Mantrin or Home Minister. 

The PradhSna or President of Council, 
r) TheSac h i va or Minister of "War. 

.) The AmStya or Minister of Eevenne 
I ^ and Agriculture 

* ) The PradvivSka or Minister of Justice 
jf and Chief Justice, 
p The Pratinidhi (‘RepreBontative See below). 

/ According to another view two other ministers — 

Pj The PurohitaorMinister of Religion, 
The Duta or Minister of Diplomacy^ 
dd also have seats in the Council]. The exact character 


3'utrajtf|i#aro, II 71-72 

Kirf^lUKV ^ I 

Suti-nnRijjra, 11. 84 87, 

B 

Kifs<w « 

wnTw ifn •^naal > 
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of the PratiniMi is not clean 1 He is eridently very important 
being given precedence over the President of the ^^onoo 
and the Mantrin. [He was ‘to press upon the King 
■business which must be done whether favourable or 
‘unfavourable.’ He is certainly not the ‘representative 
the king. He might have been the representative ot ^ 
Paura-JSnapadas in the Oabinet or that of the 
dealing with the King. He is certainly very, probably 

most, important j, , n uvct * 

' § 300 . 1 r ^Y u V a r a I a is not a member of the Oaoin 
‘ in tliis enumeration ^ut he is certain y 

YuVRr&]n JUn\ .... of 


P r I n c e B 
> 1 1 n i 8 t e r e 


Miniater,\HB was generally a prince of the 

blood: uncle, brother, nephew, son, an adopts 


^ ?n i 

icwfi^? D 

tt lip to $1 lOG. 

Cf. Sitiji'e Alhta Prt’dfiaw *Tlio Ci'il org.iDi.s»tion ot Ific District ""Sj rit 
cotirw, sulorilinno to llio autlioniiM at li«id iiuarters, two oE ulioia— tlio 
siiTKltja anil the i’tK'tS'icAir, Iiatl ro«pccutely Ibocliarga o£ 'vimt «n oiir Uine "O"' 
l>o cnlk'l the odico of rmaocc Minuter and the Genoral Accountant and or. 
Tlie di*int.l Rccoiinta tiad to 1«) tent li> tlicao officer*, au'l were tliere collated together* 
and incffiilsritiet detct.tc*l and pnnwiicti Tlie'io ofllcerM h»il jiower to depute inen 
on theireitahliiliinrnla to piipmiac tlio workwR of the district ofllccre. I'll® 

and ihe AarAir were, next to the i’raAmI, the liiglicpt cn il ofliccM, and the) 
tint, Ifii le» llieae rerciinc diitie*, tnditary cuminatida. Tliej" wore lietli Jinportant 
jueiiit«.iB 'if tlio Boanl of AdinioiatrUion, tallcil tlio AiiiJ Pr<ftlhi1it or Cnhicet 
eifitit liibi'U ‘d dejiirlinriit'* llie /’<•*«•» wax Pome Mmiatcr, next to llio Kinfr, *rid 

wax at tlic hend oE t»>lfi tlio civil ami loilitar}* aifmitiialratfoiii, and rat tlrrt no Ih® 

ngtii lian 1 1* t iw the llifooe. Tlio naa m charge oE tho nitlitarj* adrolm* 

trad'iii, and »ar lii'l •’*' dio irfl aide ^miryd amt ^oeAtp ail next to the 

wtnls tlia Uanut « 4 l next Wl-rw the SikAIp, am! wax In iliargc of llio King's I'drate 

atTttfX Til* Svm ixf a*i Pgreign Sfcretaf), ami aal licloa (ho S'ruiiHili <>□ the frf*- 
Sril ritiic I*.i*i<hi rfo, at. » |ii<i thargo of the mtexiasiical tleparlnieiit, and Wow 
hurt fSttte Wfi iile xat IW Chi«d JiMlice. .V>JyJd<Iin J*' Itan* ie, /7nrp/ J/tfr<ifla 
reicvr. I p. 1 tA «■ 
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SOD, or a grandsouTl Liko^ olher Miuisters lie was a Saliaja or 
'Golleaguo’ of the ling Tbe Ymaraja had bis seal, and the set 
formula with which ho sigued Under A^ola, on the 
authoniy of the Di\3avad5na,'' Samprati, a grandson, was the 
luraraja, while tlie son, KunSla was the Pre'^ideucy Governor 
at^Talshogila ( the capital of the Northern Presidency) 

,A Prince royal lu office was regarded as an officer, 
Bhatta Bhaskara calls him iTtondru ndhficii^ha [‘Prince Officer 
in charge of Dopariment’ uho held the ‘reins' of go\ernment.’ 
fn Anoka's inscriptions despatches to Presidency Governtueots 
areaddressed to the 'Prince' aii<l High iliuisters, (KnmSra and 
Yah§rn5tras) the latter buiug called aFflr»;a or Council* 
Evidentlj it is such a Ivurnara whom Bliatta BhSskani, 
rather his aiithorit}*, called tn^ania or ‘one who leads* ‘by 
reins’ {rajjubhh) The Buddhist books’ make A^oka governor 
one time at TaksbaiilS and at another at Ujjnin (the 
Wpital oI the Western Presidency) klaurya Princes of tbe 
blood toyal governed with their Councils in the South* , while 
the conquered province of Kalinga was goierned only by a 
Council of MahlmStras It is sigmbcant that Despatches from 
the Central Gosernment, copies of which are given lo the 
iDscnptions, are never addressed to the prince by name , they 
are impersonal. The Princes, like the MahSmStras (whom 
We shall presenlly discuss) were probably transferred 
as the two viceroyalties held by Aaoka indicate la that case 
non personal dociimeuls> would be quite in form 


' -S'uira.Uijjrn, II 15 

^? iit I 

• Ac^Jradliia p 430 Sec sliore II, p 1-21 " 

• See al eve 11 p. 18 , n. 

• See Separate e^liets of On«jo 2 BOttS /I p So 

• ArjarattJ in, n 373 , '4* 

• SeeJa.g.da;ndt)l.anl. Koclt IrVT.pUor,. S.iJl.apura lorcnrUOtu 
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D e 8 
of Ministers 


[pT. n 

§ 301 The otScial deaignatioaB of the Ministers for 
^ p different porlfolioe varied from time to timeY 
The Munava Dharma^SsUa uses the 
word Sachia, ]it , ‘lielper,* ‘colleague,* as a general 
term for Mmisteia’ aa against the AinSii{n (lit , ‘tbo'^e 
remaining together’) of the Artha Ssstra In the RamSyaoo 
ArntLlya occurs in the general flense, ivhile SacktiaB are 
distinguished from tlio ilantnm * 

The Ohief Ministei is called Mantrtn 
‘Adviser] le, 0\q Mautrin, in the Artba-^Sstra whose 
position 13 the first amongst the Ministers Next to him comes 
in the Artha'Ssstra the TmoKxta^ then the and after 

the Senapati comes tbeY uvarSja* 

The Manava calls the Prime Minister simply A m S i i/ ‘h 
that 18 he was the AmStja In him was vested the 
administration or daada * He, as especially required by the 
MSnava (VU 58, XU 100), was to be a Brahmin In earlier 
times, m the PSh Canon, the Prime Minister, e g, oi 
A]5ta^atru, is styled AgraMahSmStra ‘the 
Foremost Minister’ In the DivySvadana, the Chief 
Minister of A^oka [RSdhagapta] is called ihe A m d, t g a He 
18 evidently the VaJiirtn in the ^ukra niti In the Gupta 
period be is probably called the Mahadandanaynl^^ 
C§ 322) 

The Manava Code does not specifically mention the 
Puiokita But he IB very likely included m the ‘seven or 
eight’ Ministers of Mann Ihis Minister bears the same 
designation (Purohita or Parodbas, hf, ‘Leader’) throughout, 
hut his functions varied with a tendency to gradual extension 
In the Jatakas and Pharma Sutras* he is expected to be versed 


1 Mail VU 54 

«\udabakS04a,130 17-20 (Kombatoiiam) GovmdarSia 

» Ariha S iHra Dk. V Cl 2 01 (p 245) 

* Mam VII 65 

• Jaialca Vo1 I p 437 Jitaka to! II p 30 ApaiUmba Dl II 5 I0,13-H 
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both in sacred law and politics. Apastamba^ expects lira to 
judge cases where Prll] /B 0chit^O T penance was to be inflicted. 
He w^ also to try Brahmins on behalf of the king. The 
Artha-Sastra^ requires him to be learned in the Veda and its 
in astrology, and in politics, and that he should also 
know the Atharvan rites, which were to be performed in cases 
^ national calamities to satisfy the common people. The 
oukra-Niti* demands a knowledge of the military science and 
firt as well in the Purohita 

The MSnava styles the Minister 0 / Diplomacy as Duta* 
who had jurisdiction with regard to peace and irar relations 
With foreign povrers and “who broke up alliances.” The 
HSmayapa (II. 100.35) knows him by that title and so does the 
_ kra*NUi. But subsequently he is called S3,ndh{’Vtgrahika, in 
■ inscriptions of the Gupta period, in Byihaspati’s law and 'later. 
It is curious that this Minister is not found in the list of the 
Artha-Sastra. Probably the ilantrln combined that office in 
flimself. The office was very important in Manrya days. 

la the Maaava Code the king is his own Finance Minkferd 
6 himself holds charge of the Finance. He is not directly 
aamed in Manu but his subordinates are mentioned under, the 
desigQatioQ vrhich the Arlha-^Sstra gives to him — Samuhartp. 
la the Artha-^Sstra there is an allied portfolio, of the 
Saonidhstri (§ 211). Later on the two portfolios coalesce 
into one. In the ^ukraniti the Minister of Finance is 
Siimantra. Qovinda-r5ja (§309) gives another designation, 
a r t h a-s a fi. c h a y a-k i i t. 

The Senfipati is evidently the Minister of 
0 r. He is very important in the government of 


* ApastamU, OAama-S««ra, II. 0 10, 13— W. etc 

* Aiil,a.gaatr6, Bk. 1 Cb 8,5(p. 15) 

* Sukro-Kituara, 11 . 80 . i 

* Mitui, Yii, cs~G6, yn ft ^ I 

* , iqn) iftimf (C5) 
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§ 301. ' The official designations of the Ministers foy 
D e s 1 K n ft t ioD 8 different portfolios varied from time to 
ofMiniaters AfflBawdt D'haTma~§6,stra uses the 

ivord Sachiva, lit., ‘ helper,’ ‘ (eolleague/ as a general 
berm for Mimeteis' as against the Amatya (lit,, ‘those 
remaining together’) of the Artha-^astra In the Ramayana 
Ajiid'ti/n occurs m the general sense^ while Sachivas are 
distinguished from the 

The Ohief lliaietei is called 31 a n t r i n [hi. 
"Adviser’], te, ths Mantrin, in the Artha-^Sstra, whose 
position 18 the first amongst theMinistora Next to him comes 
m the Artha-SSstra the Pmohia, then the Senspati and after 
the Senapati cornea tbeYuvarSja* 

The Maoava calls the Prime Minister simply -4 ?n a; t y 
that 18 , he was the AmStya In him was vested the 
admimatration or danda. * He, as especially required by the 
MBaava (VU 53, Xfl 100.), was to be a Brahmin, In earlier 
times, m the Pgli Canon, the Prime Minister, o* 
A ] S t a g a t r u, la styled A g i a-M a h 5 m S t r a ‘the 
Fo re m 0 a i M I a I e t e r ’ la the DivySvadSna, the Chief 
Minister of Aloka [RSdhagupta] is called the A maty a. He 
IS evidently the Ma ntrtn m the Sokra-nlti. In the Gupta 
Piobably called the JIah S d an d am Sy a k a 

he MSoava Code does not specifically mention the 

ciltJ heiBveryhkely included in the ‘seven or 

I 

In Ae JatalnTr/Dht™ ‘ r-“ ‘"“'’'“7 “ eitensioo. 

^ ma Sutras® he ia expected to be versed 

• M.mt, VII s, 

< Vnjataki,,,, ,JJ „ 

• .lutaffa.i™ m V c, , 

• M..,, VII B • <!■ «5) 

• JlUk»,Yr.l , l p 4-57 j«. . 

.11 p.30, JlpMUinljtt Oh 8 , II $ JO, 
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both in sacj'e<I la\r aad politics. Apastambn^ expects lum to 
judge cases ivliere Pf ^aSchittajy y penance was to be inflicted. 
Hfi was also to try Brahmins on behalf of the king. The 
Aitha-Sastra^ requires him to be learned in the Veda and its 
iu astrology, and in politics, and that he should also 
BOW the Atharv'iin rites, which were to be performed in cases 
of national calamities to satisfy the common people. The 
uEia-NitP demands a knowledge of the military science and 
aa well in the Purohita 

The ManaTa styles the Minister of Diplomacy as Data* 
i^irisdiction with regard to peace and tear relations 
^ith foreign powers and “who broke up alliances/' The 
amayana (It. 100.35) knows him by that title and so does the 
, ’^bra-Ntti. But subsequently he is called S^tnlhuviyrahika, in 
• mscriptioDs oE the Gupta period, in Brihaspali's law ondTater. 

A if this Minister is not found in the list of the 

^taa-S5stra. Probably the Mantrin combined that office in 
mseif. TtjQ QfgcQ important in Manrya days. 

In the MSnava Code the king is his own Finance Minister* 

6 himself holds charge of the Finance. He is not directly 
Bamed in Mann but his subordinates are mentioned under, the 
Assignation which the Artha*^55tra gives to him — Samflhartpt. 

the Artha'^sstra there is an allied portfolio, of the 
Saonidhstyi (§ 211). Later on the two portfolios coalesce 
one. In the ^ukraniti the Minister of Finance is 
B ni a n t r a. Qovinda-rSja (§ 309) gives another designation, 
Brtha-safichay a-k y i t. 

The Senfipati is ©ridentlj the Minister of 
^ a r. He is very important in the government of 


Dhama-Setro, II. 5 10, 13—14, »K- 
Atthi.fiattra, Bk. 1 CU 8; S (p. 15) 

5 utra.Xjt,.arB^ II. fio. >Pif?ivrww*8yif«J5’ra»ij 3 bfT*< i 

vil, cs— CO. axnfwwt ^ 

VUmf <C5) 
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[I'T. II 

Clmndrn^nipta, roiuinR third in pri’t’Crti'UCf, Uihinp pifico 
ahovo tlio VnvnrRjii In lln> SukninTti Iir* is cmIIoiI 'Sncliiva. 
Probnhly the Scnfipali wns both iln* inilitnry leader in the 
field and the military titeniber in the Council ns is eti^ipcslcd 
in the HBmSynna, 11. 100, 111 But in tin* tiiiio of Kim^ilya the 
two odicoa wore disiinct (§309) and (hey rcninincd dielinct 
in Inter times. In the ^nkrn.nUi In* is a civilian oiTiccr, as 
the eight ministers wore tmesforred from one portfolio to 
the other and they nil occupy eqHiil rniik (§ 1120), 

§302. Iho nbovo fu’o tninisterH, with the ViivnrBjn in 
CaLioot nddilion, mode up tho renl governing body. 

TIjo \uvornjn is a post-Vedic development 
while all olbora hnd origin in the llntning, except probably 
Diita whoso [uDCtion mlglit hove boon performed by the 
Sutaoa ho nppears to bo ralhor important in early days.’. 
Tuo invaraja, it should be marked, occupies the fourth placoin 
tho Govcramenl of Cfiaodragopia. Tiien and Inter he is not 
te ^wideat of tho Cabinot or llio Council os there arc other 
no portfolio is given to him. 

The Maha-BharatoCXlI. 83, 12.) calls the cabinet a 

B0doe8tUeflukra.niU(§ 312) The MahB.Bhtlmto says that. 

member of the gapa. 
SdOd. There was q tendency to form a sraallor body 
cnhimi The members of this, 
what W0 may call the Inner body, were three 
or four, according to the Artha fetra (p. 28.). It was with 
tnem tbat the king constantly conferred ). These 

iloatrins ( ) in the Artba-^Sstra 

Il'^ha-Bharata. Tu to character 
em J a or the policy o£ 

“>« Maha-BUnratn .■ 

■ 1''“"'* XIII, 42 

* XII 83 50 
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'liu' inoinbrw of ii)ni»lni*ljol«linp' fionnlrn ^jrfiba) or 
'llio linlili'rM of lln rcniH* of hi ito (II, {» 18 n ► liody u(*rt‘ to Lp, 
ftccordint Ui tin* Mi«ii5 BliRruiji, 'nl lo'‘<i lbri ‘0 nntl 
rrcfpr»bl\ Knofil^o pn '<crili< s It to )i(‘ ‘llirio or four’ 

(p 2Si Tlio uricuml von prolnbly ujih lint Buch 
lioUiepof.unntra nliould bo oi»l> ooo ix'* rccopniBcd by tho 
Thi*; u 18 tho view of tlmt fusoro tbtonsl, Kiinikn 
nii5rn(h5jii* ( VrllM'^finirn, p 27), nnd it fipptns to lm\o 
bt-CH ibo Mtw of llie Mffmivii Hlnrina Cudo (VII 08) 
ViSillfikRlia rojulpiniiol t\n' Hjstem of ono mjnj9tcr*CftbjnDt 

(Ariljn p 27 ), uiul tlo' llfim&inuii ilops llip yniiip, 

occordidjt to uliich ill 100 IS) it •'bould "m uhtr bo of one 
«or loo muni,’' I'lio outnlier ilino oml upwards bewime fixed, 
evidenced l)y ilio Mnlift Bi Snua *1'*' Qnolations in 
* Tho mievon miinlier fomul proforence for tho 
fiBwo rensoo ug ci\en by Mitro ,M>^rA in the cose of tl^^^en 
Jtirj ?i57tatrHrg '«np\eii nvmiber 

19 to provide, ngainet diflercncc in opinion, for tx 
tnojoniy/ 

§ Sod. A^okn'e rRjakn mii»istPTB(§ 318) who 
hod the fuU( Ri niiibority to r«il«* o' er t)ic /> r ri_; fl (subjects) and 
to grant tliem finuf/rnArts, niitl m ubo-e baiulH ibo king left the 
prajS aB n inotbfir lea ' oh her child in the iiands of o known 
nnwe (Pjllar Proclamation IVj, ami who worn declared 
supremo ni the inntterB of d a n ^ n (ndmiuietration) 
ttod a bh ihdra (deolnnng hoalibtieB), seem to be 
identical with the muntra dharas or muiitni fjrflAnB. BSjUla 
signiSee the 'ruling mimBter,’ Iiteraiiy it tlenotes 'the holder 


’ 47,62 20 22 

* We ought lorecnrerhiB work Ha is ^uotH l*t« M b> Qormdsrflj* 

» s, „•« , Ttsi 

''■> ^ fowiw ■ ^ ^ 

* tTromiJffldfiya, p 36 

Q 
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o! tlu' roins [of Govonuu^-nty Ukt* Bliu|.la-Bli5skara’8 rajjiihhit' 
and that Maulrit gi’Shat of tho MaIi5‘Bliurata Willi 
ra^jard to the uso of the word rffjd applied to tboni wo 
sUovdd notice tlmt tho PrfilimokUa stltra, quoted by Childers 
iu his Pali Dictionary under mjfl, Bays thattho high ministers 
(jiia/ifl-pjfftras'l wore called rajHi. The number of A^okn s 
HBjukas was certainly more than one, they being generally 
referred to in iho plural. 

§305 In tho history of tho Cabinet wo havo a growth in 
number, and a change— from llio ntilborily of one to jthnt of 
several. Tlio rule of ono was always found incompatible with 
tho tradition and tho whole social system of tho rnco. 

§ 30G Apart from iho cabinet of ibo Mantra-dharas wbo 
Coiupoeiuon had the real cxecutivo authority, there 

“.Vr'i iTaV * bavo already seen, the 

Council of Suto ifantrn-parisfittd or the Alaiitri-parisfidd. 

The Mautri parishnd was not solely composed of. the 
Maatrins To the meetings of tills body, the Mantrins 

or ‘ the holders of Mantra * ministers were called 
according to tho Kautiliya The Parishad wae 
composed of (1) these Mantradharas (Inner cabinet) (2) 
other cabinet minUtera who held portfolios, (3) ministers 
without portfolios, an«l (4) others. The number was 
generally large, as the numbers 32 oi the Mah5-Bh5rata, 20 
and 16 of other authorities, and Kautilya’s example of Indra’s 
large council show. It thus exceeded the number of 
the ministers of the cabinet 

§ 307 We have no definite information as to who composed 
raurft-Janapada TheCouncil summoned 

A « o k a on tha ministers rafnaing to 
carry out his orders of gifts, consisted 
of the P a U r a 6 (Cb. XXVIU), and the A m a t y a s. It 
seems from other pieces of evidence that the Council 
had some seats assigned in it to the leaders of the 
Paura and JSnapadn. The JIahS-BhSrata (Ssnti, oh. 83) 
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aod thfl ^tifcraniti til, 3 i’ 6u^gest that The opinion TTbioh 
the king rras boimd to follow according to the ^iikra-niti 
{n 3), was of (a) the S a b h j a, (^0 the Ad h i k a r i a s, 
and (c) the Prakritis, as sabhUsad^i or members 
sitting in the Conncil. The Sahh\/a according to the 
authority quoted by Govindaraja f§ 309) was the President 
the Council or the Mautia-Parishad of Kautdya. 
■dd/iifar/n^ were the heads of Adhikarana'? or Departments, . 

tha itfinisters. The remaioing one Prakptis roust 
necessarily signify the People or Subjects fp TO), meaning 
thereby their representalives— the chiefs of the Ponra and 
Janapada (| 265)' Id the JIamSyana [A, cbs. 81 (12), 82 
the People's representatives and the Ministers meet and 
hold a Suhh^ called the ‘ruling Q/rayrahli) SabbS' to consider 
an ('estra ordinary,’ cf. A§., p 29} business. 

The ilahS-BhSrato* whore it describes the S a b h 5 (Xlf. 83 
verses 1-2) counts these classes * 

(1) The Sahnya^ by whom it means tbe ‘ Ministers 

( AinSlyas ) colleagues ( Sahitya $ ) ’ or the Bigh 
Ministers with portohos (^ erses 3— i). 

(2) The PariVichada amatyas who should ba very learned, 

of high birth natives of the country, deep, wise and 
loyal. As the name ('flohes') denotes, .they were pro- 
bably ceremonml miiiisters and dignitanes who had 
grown out of the king’s house-hold One of them was 
the DaiivSrika or Lord Mayor of the Palace occupyiog 
a very high position (§ 309) They bad their 
Adhikaranas or Departments (§ 309) Out of the 
above the king cho^e bis ‘lilantrins’ (7- — S) who are 
referred to in the dukraniti verse, (If 2) prccsdmg 


' vslit ^ rwu 1 sTtr 1 i (s'^S-) 

’ PwWii nft.*nei‘WTWi«!r »?irir w Pan 
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the one quoted abo^'o. Tlio subject of Jlnntrins 
continues for the rest of the chapter in the MahS- 
Bhrirata and with ft smuU digression is . taken 
up aRidn in GU. 85» where the hat of 32 ministers 
IB given. Out of them tho king ia to chooao 8 
ministers as Mantrins or tho cabinet Wlmtovor 
policy thev decided upon ia to be submitted 
to the USslitra nml the Prortident of the Rfinlitra, i.e.y 
the JSrmpiulu, for npiniou. * 

(3) The R5*<li^ra Tliia new element corresponds to the 
Pr.ikfiti of the ^ukruniti.’ 

The Realm {'Rs^hfra'l of the M.ih5-I31i5rafa and (ho People 
(‘Praiyiti’) of the ^ukrnuiii wrt' thus identieal wuli ihe Paura 
in the council called by Afioka and tho Praipihsaihduhitde 
(A. 82, 4, L7) of the RSmS.iapa 

It thus seems tliat tho Parishat hud not only the popular 
trace in its Vedio name, but a real popular element 
in it Although it was now associated with the designation of 
the **Mantra — ” or i\lantrtn — , it carried on in some degree 
the Vedic tradition of the folk assembly. 

§ 308 It is better to render the M a n t t i-P a r i s h a d as 
Council of State rather than the Council of Ministers. 
The form M a n t r a-P a r i s U a t, ‘Council of State Deli- 
beration’ which Kautdja applies to the Mantri-parishad of 
Indra, should be noted in this connexion. Probably the 
Maniri-pa’ ishad there signifies the Mantra-Parisbad The 
tradition of a large Parishad, c.j of 1000 members, is preserved 
both in Kautilya, and in the R5mE>ana (where it stands 


^ [It probably corresponds also to the tuAnd cUsa of SaiAWs mentioned in Jbe 
opening verse o£ Chaptei 83, along with the Saha„a and Parichchada classes Why 
the repretenlatties of the realm ebonld be called “fnende" la not very dear Tne political 
writers have a cUssiaeatioa by which they divide the natural fneods and natural 
enemies of tings Probably the Realm repreeentaUves were coneidared ae the fang's 
'fneods, for unlike au ambitious relaUve, they were naturally interested m upholding 
the Vrog’s cause ■] 
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rather diecrudited, II 100). Probably this is a lemimscence 
ot the Vedic Parishad. 

§309 There ■was an old gioiiping called ‘the Eighteen 
T'li thaa ’ The RSina^nna knoTTs It (11 100 
36) The A-rtha-^Sstra of Kaiitilya mentiODB 
and refeis to the tlrthna as Malm Amatj as (pp 21, 22) They 
^ere heads of departments of both superior and inferior classes 
They contained two offices of the rojal household as well The,’ 
grouping was old and was fast becoming obsolete The MahS 
fihSrata does not seem to mention it in its book on politics 
T 1 r t h a 9 are defined lu a quotation given by Somadeva 
as bodies of legal officers and officers in charge 
^ executne -works It seems certain that Tirtha meant the 
older of a department, -is all the Tiithas mentioned in the 
Artha SSstra nre m charge of departments Iiterallv 

fflcaoa 'a ford to pass through’ te a passage Ministers and 
eacia of departments acqmied this name probaly because 
orders passed through them to their respective departments 
he Tirtha olasBiEcacion thiows light on the significanCB of 
^ e technical officers They were — * 


(U The iU a 7W r 1 n 
^9) The P u r o k 1 1 a 

(3) The S e n 3, p a 1 1, tbo Minister for the Army (see 

N^yaka, below No 11) 

(4) The Ewuarfl^a 

(3) The D attv 3r t i o or the Lord Mayor of the Palace 
(6) The Antarvaiji^t^a or the Lord Chamherlain 
U) The praS5stri, evidently the Chief ProiSastri, as there 
Were more than one such officers According to the 
enumeration ol QovmdarSja, he was the minister 
in charge of Piisone 


* All rjit/dm xta Cburter 11 HB gB a i ft Pl I 

* Artha SA*ira Bit I Ch 12 8 (pp 20 41) Of iiUo Ck V cb 2,31 (p 245) 
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(8) Tho S a in n h a r I f i or tho Minifitrr of Rovpiuic. 

(9) Tho S a 11 n t till rt t f t or tlio Mininlor of Treasury. 

* UO) Tho P r adc 8 h t r ^ whoso functions aro not 

clearly Unown * 

(11) Tho N a y a I a QT tho Gonoralissimo, 

(12) The P a « 1 * a or tho Governor of tho Capital 

(13) T 1 / fl u rt h r I / a (lit., ‘Jiiclgo’) or tho Oliief 

JuflticOj nccordiiiR to GovindarSjn. 

(14) The K fl r m a « t t it a or the Officer in charge of 

Miueti and Slanufuetotics. 

(15) Tho U a n t r i-V a v i » h a t-a d h ij n k sh a or 

the Preeident of the Council^ Sahitya necording to 
Govindarfija. 

(IC) The D a y d <t or tho Officer in charge of the 
maintonanco of tho Array 

(17) The Purgap&la or the Officer in charge of 

Home DefcncoR ’ 

( 18) The /I n t a p ft f n or USshuantapala, i.c., the Officer 

in charge of Prontiers (ATlha-^S^Ua, p. 245) 

p This list makes it clear that SenApafi here is not 
the military Comraander-in-Cliiot but the Minister of War. 
The military leader was the myaka. The Lord Chief Justice 
is called the Judge instead of the Pradvivo^La of later tiroes 
The President of the Uantn-Parmhad is the Pradhana of the 
SuUranUi. He received an allowance from the Civil 
List (Anfaa-SSstra, p 2451. Govindaraja commeoting on the 
“the 18 Tirthaa,” Ramayana, II 100 36, quotes from an 
unnamed work on ATjtitfastra and gives a few differ^ent 
designations in later terminology In the place of Pramtri 
which 18 obscure in the pages of the. Artha-^agtra, he gives 
KarUg^ra-adhikrit which elucidates the former. It should be 
translated as Inspector General of Prisons (lit , ‘Corrector of 
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Couvict-^.’).’ Against the tilth js Mos. 8 and 0 of the Artba- 
Go\inda-Taja gives *drf/irt milchaya-kpt or tlie Chnnc’ellor 
of the Excheqnei. T-lie Piadeshfri who iu the Civil List 
(Artha-^Sstra, p. 245) does. not occupy a place amongst the 
dm^tyas, appears as in Govindn-raja and is 

esplained aa the Deapatchei or Director of Royal Orders 
(TRtraRn; irerr^r^). Instead of Vy3.vahirika Govinda*r5ja 
has the younger terra Pradri»flfeo [the PSli Canon knovrs 
only FokdriAa] The Ndtjaka who appears in the Arlha- 
^Satra as the Highest Military Cowmander is represented by 
•^cna-na^alo and the P«i»a by l^tigarSdktjakslia. The 
^onlri-Parishat'adhijahha corresponds to Sahltya {’whom 
QoviudarSja incorrectly connects with the building Sabha) 
GoviuddrSja's authority has a new offi'’er Dhann^dhijokshA 
who is, I think, identical with flmS(yo of the Sukra-nlii 

The Order in Goriudaraja is slightly oUorcd after no 8 of our 
Artha ^astra list 

§ 310 \ .The ‘Ministers were devided in three clasBes 
cinsBas accordiug to tbo Psli CanoD, the RSmSyana 
'^'ni.ters and the ^ukranlti. In the nSmSyana they 
are called the Superior, the Intermediaries and the 
Inferioj_ The ^nkraniti has the saine division*.^ 

§ 311 . Tho Arth« Sfistra divides the eighteen tirlhas 
C > ' » t L I # » Boa into three classes in the C i v 1 1 L i b t 
kins'a Bftiarj, fises the salaries of the 

permanent officers from the King down 

to'the Historiographer and the Ministerial 

Establishments. The King’s salary according to 
Apastambo should not exceed ibnt dI tho “AroStps 
and the Gurus (religious PreceptorB*)” ’ This provision 


‘Tlieintcrfirftationsgirea I'j Sb«w»Bastr> mb 
Ih* Tiaos., ^ S3 

■ c 100 25 21 . g«?i, WiB»r I 

* djvJif.mta, II 5 I®. 


inoBtly unde of! the mark. &*e 

5 MtTaTnliUni clx II. lOO HO 
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becomes clear in tho light of llic Artha-Sllstra Ci\ilLiflt 
Kautil>a 8a>8 that tho lung is lo get thrno times tho salar) of 
tho ofiicora of his equal acqiun nw at (saPifliwtufi/a) ‘ Wo may 
regard tho Prime Minister and the S napati hh bamamvidi/a to 
tho king Tho religious chiefs u ho nro placed at tho head of 
tho fust class of tho Civil List tiro and Aclt^nja 

These two with tho Purohita nro tho Gtoua of Apastaraba. 
Tho salaries of thoso throe put logothci, or iho three highest 
miniatera namelj, Manlnn.Sen&pui anti Ynvavfija of Kanl-ilya’s 
list, should not be exceodctl, in tho 1 ingungo of Apnstnrnhn, by 
that of tho king In other words, tho two provisions are 
idontical Now the salary of tho Gnrns’ and ‘Amfityas* was 
48,000 — (silver) punas a year each * Tho same salary is 
allowed to tho motlior of tho King and tho consecrated 
Queen 

Tho second class of ministers in which occur ministors 
numbered 5 to 9 of our list were given 24,000 a year Tho 
third class carried the salary of 12,000 a year Tho members 
in this class are those numbered 11 to 18 in our above list 
In this class are placed the KumSras and their mothers 


' Artha S i$tra Bk V ch 3 91 {|> 246) 

’ The king i BaUry 1 as been completely ro erwi Uo lU translation of the Ariha S iUra 
by Mr Bliama Sastry 
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Council of Ministers (con^^ ) 

I Government 

§311 iThc duty of the Ministry is summed up m these 
iiaty of Ministry teims *‘If thc State, the People, 
Strength, the Exchequer, and lastly 
‘‘Proper Monarchi s m (su nrifaimm) do not grow, 
^or the Enemy is not broken through the 
^ policy of the ministry, the ministers do 
liiatify theic existence {ht , ‘of what use are 
‘‘they^?)'u 

In connection with * Proper Monarcbism ’ I would quote 
e principle itoin anthonty which is embodied in 

e preceding verses “The Monarch is not con- 
therefore ministers have to be" 
or, says the Niti in the nest verse, "ifthe king could 
,_^ot be kept in check by ministers, is national 
ptosperitypossibleby such ministers In the latter 
case they uould cease to be real ministers and would be no 
etter than ornaments* The Su nripatva or ‘proper 
Monarchy,’ therefore, is a ‘controlled monarchy* 

The minister is the Rrya raskhtra bhrit? or ‘the bearer of the 
^0sponsibiUty of the king and thc state ’ Thc long was conse- 
quently bound, os observ cd already, to follow the dictates of the 
ouncil, otherwise m the eye of the constitutionol law ho 

* «SulT0ni{„;jra 1183 
rise 

CTr^iilsRwmenferM f« i 


* nuf 81, 62 


^ igt e«rw'rn^ \ 

w pgt irr wrn r»s^1 ft H •» 


* 14 
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would cease to be the king * As the Mahu-Bharata put it, he 
was always under the control of others (Ministers) ® 

§ 312 We have seen that extraordinary business was decided, 
pr cedare of bnsi according to thc Arthasastia, in a full meeting 
nesaiothem.iu3try Council This impUes that Ordinary 

business went through only mimstcrial offices That would have 
required written notes There is evidence that ivritten notes 
as a matter of fact were used Asoka in his inscriptions speaks 
of his oral orders® which imphes that the orders were 
generally written orders The Artha4astra also says that the 
mimsters who were not in attendance wrote notes for the King ® 
We have not yet discovered any document which passed through 
the offices of the mimsters There is, however, on the point a very 
valuable piece of detail furmshed by the Sukranlti The detail 
evidently belongs to the early centuries of the Christian era as 
the official designation Duto, which is superseded m later 
(Gupta) times by Sandhi Vtgrahla, indicates It is highly 
important from the constitutional point of view The 
procedure it dep'icts of a matter going through the offices and 
then reaching the king and becoming a resolution of the 
mimstry is as follows 

N(SVithout a written document no business of state was done ^ 
A matter was endorsed first by the Horae Minister, the Lord 
Chief Justice the ^Iinister of Law and the Minister of Diplomacy 
with the fi X e d 8 1 y 1 e 'This is not opposed to ms’, % e , their depart 
Thfe ni and kgnm\ 

ture endorsed with the remark The note %s all right,' the Mmister 
of Tmance Well considered then the President of the Council 
inscribed in his own hand 'Really proper' Next, the Prati 
mdhi wrote Tit to he accepted', the Yuvariija foUoiying, with 


» QaoUUon ia A.» X-, ^ , 

■ e*=a (K,»M .h, 32. lamo. tB 

Itoek Seri^s VI g fij ^ eto (luJsi) 

Arih^ra UW 1 ch 16 11 (p 29) , 
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ShouU he accepted^ m his owiLHiid The Ecclesiastical Minister 
endorsed This is agreeable to me Every minister affixed Ins s e a 1 
3t the end of ins note Tmally the King ■wrote ‘ Accepted’ and 
set tis s e a 1 He was supposed to be unable to go through the 
ocument carefully and the Yu^araja or some one else was to 
Diake this endorsement for him which w as shown to him After 
tins first stage was over, the mmiite was signedhyailtie 
1 8 1 6 r s as the Council (gana) and sealed mth the 
seal of the council Finally it was once more presented to the 
who ‘without delay^ wrote ^jiSeen'as he had 
the 'c a p a c 1 1 y’ to cnticise it i 

§ 313 The incapacity referred to here ■was the consti 
^ tioual incapacity \Vc have already seen that 

tocSioJe the king bad no option to veto a measure 
wbinn decided by the majonty of the council (Artha 

sastra) In an ordinary matter for vhich 
e king did not call a general Council and which ■went through 
e Ministry only, when it had been discussed and finally signed 
and sealed as a resolution by the Mimstry as Council it really 
ecatae a resolution of the Council and the King ivas truly, as the 
utrauiti says, alshama or incapable of criticising it The first 
submission to the long from the nunistcre in their individual 
capacifc) seems to be an opportumty given to the king to discuss 
8 matter and to make his suggestions 

* Outran { *jra II 30*' 309 

• V inffTtw i 

ferU ii 

vem mi i 

ii 

ew TOtrafa v s^unu r«9iua»i i 

v gTOwt i 

v yg ^ fir » 
wfUmfera wn « H* 
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§ 314, The document hecame the resolution of the state 
TOth the fiat of the king.) And i n the eye 

ReBolation with .♦.i* ii + 

king’s fiat wag the of the Constitutional 1 aw t n a t 

document became *the king’. To 
quote the language of the Sukraniti:^ “The docu- 
“ment signed and sealed by the king is ill 6 
“king and not the king himself.” ^The officers 
could not obey any unwritten ‘order* of the king.^ For the signed 
and sealed order of the king, which as a matter of fact was an order 
of the Council, being the real king, any one who obeyed an actual 
order of the king in flesh and blood was regarded in the eye of the 
constitutional law as obeying an outsider, or, in the language of 
tl|e Sukramti, a*thief’* obeying an outsider or ‘thief’: 

king or an officer who orders or does a, 
Oni ’oners' “business of State without a 
"lehhya (official document) are both thieves 
‘‘at all time8”A 

§ 316. As a written Icl'hya became really the order of the 
Ministry on account of the routine, a king who wanted his 
personal orders to be observed must take recourse to oral 
commands and requests. And when an oral command was 
issued, according to the constitution implied here, the 
officers hod to deal with tho command of a thief 


HWiWTftrHSoj ^ ii 
Trrsfn ii 

Tbo wt •ndor*cm«t,u .feinja SuuVrit. Thl» Impliw tUt the procedure belong* 
U> the ^rlod ot the SwkrU wfckh U no«r to bo m Ibo light ot tho hlUory 

o! the 6uftg» rerolotlon betwwa 150 n C ood 100 A C (jnoR.S , IV pp -S?— C5) 

The mrylrsdln* (pp .nd 420) •!«,«« ih* word ppa to denote the c.blnet of 
eoutiell of ttlbUlert 

* 11. 202, 

•I'it ^ti;l 

• Ilii . : Wl. 

'llWTOn'ii in I 

tlTKiJlrt Hl,1 ,1 TOWl «t 
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ID ani to the anointed king m flesh and blood 

trouble was a certain consequence We hare, thanks to the 
inscriptions o£ AsoLa, an immortal evidence of this trouble 
A4ola isauecl oMers regarding his proclamations and 
'sermons (Saialatp,) and gifts {dapalam), and the ‘Parisa’ 

(Council) discussed the 'orders’ and* shehed’ them Theangiy 
Diou-itch orders that he should be mformed when his oral 
orders are rejected ^ 

§316 The essence of the constitution as sketched in the 
^«gasU8oe« fin Sutranlti IS that the king had actually no 

^'“Jlryajuftsdction , j i t j j 

power m his own and sole hand All adnunis 
Iratii e functions were vested in the Council ' 

The account of India left by Megasthenes are to be gleaned 
om fragments The fragments as we find them indicate that 
*0 actual go\ ernmeat did vest m the Cabinet or Council, that 
he Council was a ery much respected, and that it had a h i g h 
^naracter and tradition of wisdom behind it It 
^liberated on pubhc affairs and it ‘chose’ and 
appointed governors, chiefs of provinces, deputy 
governors, euperinteudents (or ‘ adhyakslias ’) of 
t r e a s u r ) , generals of the army and admirals of 
e navy, and high officers to supenntend agriculture 

(0) The seventh caste consists of the CoKuedfoM and 
Msessors —oi those who deliberate on public affairs It is 
the smallest class looking to number, but the most respected, on 
account of the high character and wisdom of its members * 

(1) *The seventh class consists of the Couwilhrs and Assessors 
‘of the king^ To them belong the highest posts of 
Coa ormnent, the tabunals of justice, and tho general 
administration of public affairs”* 

(o) **In point of numbers this is a smaU class but it is 
‘'distinguished by superior wisdom and justice, and 

’ lA 1013, p SJ-* 

* Tt 1 19 by the SS ot«<l In $ SH 

* tp font ot D odoron D 4! SI« Cnndle p, 43 

* StnlM X\ 4S Me Crindle Mffutirw p. 83 
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“lujnce enjoys the prerogative ofcliooaing governors, 
“chiefs of provinces, deputy governors, superintendents of the 
‘ 'treasury, generals of the army, admirals of the navy, controllers 
“and commissioners who superintend agriculture.”* 

§317. This description of the constitutional powers has 
. the direct support in home records.il B h a r a - 

Agreement - between « ‘ i. . 

Bharadvajaand dvaiR, a f amous authority 00 . Hindu Politics \ 

Megasthenea -i,, '' 

quoted both in the Maha-Bharata and in 
Kautilya’s Artha-Sastra, sums up the jurisdiction of ministers in 
these words : 

Between degeneration of the king and the degeneration 
''of the ministers, that of the ministers is more serious.^ 
“(1) Deliberation on the policy of state {mantra), 
“(2) realization of the result of thatpolicy, 
“(3) execution of- business, (4) the business 
“concerning Income and Expenditure, (6) army 
“and (6) its leading, (7) providing against- 
“enemy and wild tribes (nbtri), (8) maintenance 
“of government, (9) providing against (national) 
“degeneration, (10) protection of the princes and 
‘tbeir consecration to offices arevestedin the 
‘ ’Ministers.”* 


(1) Pobey or mantra of Bhitadvaja corresponds to the ‘deli- 
haratim on puUic affairs’ of Megasthenes, (2), (3) and (8) of 
Bbatadvaja correspond to the ‘general administration of pubbe 
affairs’ of Megasthenes. (6), (6j and (7) to ’choosing generals, 
and admirals’ of Megasthenes, (li) to Megasthenes’ ‘choosing, 
governors, chiefs of provinces’, and (4) to ‘choosing superinten- 
dentsof the treasury’ an d controllers of agriculture. 


* adrfKjn, XII , lie Cnadle, Maga*th€nt9, p. 212. 

• etio ,r« , WesiOOTift: veljmsmaes 

vmsesselsTOiUM.n none.: ssnreosWe, joiuoi- 

'■ P- » 'rt» 

t, KAUVIJ. Who «,j, ,h.t „ a, JEmW „d U. D,i.rt»™a 

h. .,op. a a™, ts., a, is., n 

topo^L m Sh,TO S.,„J «,„„d a. lu BWdag .. I. 

Uw.booki. U glTen here («eo { 332j, 
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• COUNCIL OF MnnSTBRS AND OOVERNlIENT 


The AssesaoTs’ are either the *Tirtlias’ or the junior ministers 
309-10), wKile councillors arc the mcmbciB ot the jMantri' 
Council. 


Thus 'the jurisdiction of the Ministry or Council is known, 
he constitutional law noticed above is borne out by that 
defined jurisdiction. • 


§318. Under such a constitution if a king had despotic 
SSloa ift ^^idencies the result would be a revolution : 

either the king would be made to mend his 
method or the constitution would he subverted and the 
^maters (council) put in prison or assigned to the executioner, 
ut the ministers had the Paura and the Janapada behind 
em and the law and tradition of the country to support them*, 
ndu iriBtitutious did not easily change, and constitutional 
awa once established and made sacred by the Sastras could 
be deviated from with impumty. Wo have the recorded 
u^tauce of the pious despotism developed by A s o k a , and 
was the result ? Was the Ministry overthrown and the 
Conatitutionol laws set at naught ? Or was the despot deprived. 
Dot of his throne, of his sovereignty ? There is the 
Combined evidence of Awka’s inscription and the DivyavadSua, 
^oth of which are adverse statements against interest and 
therefore entitled to perfect credence. 

As the inscription referred to is one of the most important 
documents ol the constitutional history of Hindu India I propose 
fo give it here in extenso, omitting the last lines which are not 
Relevant. It has remained a puzzle and an object of whimsical 
treatment to the translators of Afiolm’a inscriptions, who never 
thought for once that there could be anything else but religious 
matter in the ‘Edicts’ of Aloha. If no violence is done to the 
natural sense of the words tho moaning ia dear. Early 
intcipretera (to whom India must be thankful for the first inter- 
pretations of Aloka’s proclamations) lia%-e grasped* tho letter, 


' Ontte power ot the jxoplp to depoeo • Wag *ad »et op enotber In bii plwe eeo 
nA./ira., IV, 811. 
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niNDU POUTY • [™' 

not the spirit, of the Proclamation* under discussion, viz., that 
Asoba made the officers called Rajiikas ‘independent. 
But the circumstances under which the independence in question 
was granted, and its nature, have been missed. The text is as 
follows : 

fui ffra^ efmt f 4 

f^reiftrai ^ 

^mim Sc ^ m 

^ CI Ctiqfq% % 5iZ fn 

uid p i acc encugci s>i?f c 

=31 5<itJnin snfccfii cngtc ■a 

s icencq^ ftifa f? ad 'a atad a 

wciaac fit csran fir gdft q&afaat 
<\ <>, 

d ^ *lfeq1%dfc d fq 

•aanfa ftdrafacfq ^ d ctaan 
adftt ^cpjfqat qm ft qd fqqrllt qiffft ftftfs 
qfsS fqqqqifa aqR! % qd c® qftaaqft 

f q ccT qiei qnqqa c fta^ ®iq ta qS qwtnr 

®qra qd qftcnr qfcrft nariq^u qnn c 
qqftft q a% qt ■qqqffiq qra qftnfqq ft qcT ftft 
ftqftraccfn q ftq aaccqi qi qq an fq q q qiift’ 

It means : 

" ‘‘Dfe'sjiisaTTi-pn^a. ¥oTVana\c Majesty^ Kmg "PiiyadaTton. 

[another name of A^oka] thus says : [‘ thus says’ — a stylo in royal 
documents to denote * Proclamations* Artha-Sastra, p, 71 ]: — ■ 
“In the year twenty-six (elapsed) of my coronation this docu- 
ment of la w was caused by mo to bo recorded [or ‘ dictated by me’] : 

* PillAf l?rocliim&tioi33 IV, (Delhi — SiTftUk) j et Diyyav., p 430 

* The Aruti is : 

PniqRj* Ri *trt •tmi! f OwRin^ w n t«i f? ^ 

f«i VTisre tnwff ft «T»re 'f ftftQ < 

Uathla renlon, El., 11. 253. 
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COUXCIL OF MINISTERS AND GOVERNMENT 


“The Itajukas* of nrnie hft\e jiixisdicbioD 
over tliQ PoDple ubo aic Duinerous (himdreds of tliou- 
SMids) Those Ilu]ukas who arc cither over [the departments] 
of Ahhihura [War] or Dan da [Home Administration] 
are made [declared] me to be P r o t e c t o r s b) themselves 
(of sovereign jurisdiction,’ d nn a i i yc] Why so* So 
“thot the Rajukas without agitation and with 
peace of nil lid [/W , without apprehension] may 
on tlic business, may render themselves 
agreeable and satisf actor}' to the Body Janopada and 


grant them anugrahas 

‘They will know the satisfied as well as those who arc in 
'difEcuIty and distress They w ill also get the Body 
“Janapada advised by the Ecclcsiasticii Service Thereby they 
(thsRijQhas) may secure this world and the world beyond 

“And the Rajukas disregard {lagkanti^hnglian^i] my 
pfoclatnatioua, while m} (own) subordinate ofiicers 
Cpuriw/ias.Cf Artha Sastro,p 2-15]v.’illpromulgate my opinion 
and orders [c/i/iajidaiH anam Cf dnant, Jstaka 1 398] 
And they [Bojukas] will advise the Provinces [C/tcAoni]* which 
wish to serve tho RAjtikas, not m e ’ Tberefoie 
"let me indeed, consign tho (Child) Subject [Pcjaiu, a pun on the 
^ordj to the viyatd Nurse [a pun on tho word, ‘ anxious' ‘exerting' 
^th open arn^’, and ‘ separating herself’, i e , from me] The 
Anxious Nurse becomes tranquil, she wants to 
‘defend well my Praj^ [pun on stikham pahkafave, ‘comfortably 
to snatch away my Cluld’] 

"In this manner my Rjijfikas Lave acted for 
the satis faction and good of the Janapada 


* 8»e § 3C4 

* BuUcr, Chu Loflt la tie ««ds« of »oino eorteeted reading Is »ndie*te<I 

^^1 Rimavatara Sanaa (P,^adorl» jroliMfiiyai p 53) 

* 5*1 U F*nnw reading etc. 

Usl wore haa been Uken as Xbe iUthi* pJito {SJ 11 P ZiC} saggeet* «□ 

«nw»ra. Withort the onasnmi tbe meamug would be ‘ ‘"d ‘boy 

adTiae tbe proTinoee they the Rajukeu who do not 
lo lecve me,’ 

S 
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HINDU POLITY 


^i>T. II. 


“So tliatthoymaywithpeace of mind, with- 
“oUt agitation and without any feehng of 
“hostility (fiuu/iana) carry on business, I do 
“make hereby my Rujukas independent in War 
“and Peace adimmstrations 

“This indeed I desire, tiiz that the sameness of civil and 
“criminal justice should remain And though fallen from 
“position (acaiie=oi.a n^a') my prayer^ is that {etc) 

The rule for the maintenance of which the emperor prays is 
about allowing religious service to prisoners under sentence of 
death It IS significant that the long now ‘prays’ and does not 
‘command’ as in other documents In the next regnal year, 
probably a few months after signing this document, the king 
composed a retrospect of his reign up to the year of signing the 
Eajuka decree Evidently he then regarded the period of 
hia rule as a past chapter and as distinct from the period of 
mere reign thereafter 

The passages in the Divyavadana we have already seen 
They clearly say that the Mimsters including the YuvarSja 
deprived the Maurya Emperor of his authority 

The J anapada, as distinct from the Praja and hU ‘ the people’ 
(as in PiUar proclamations IV and VII). are mentioned, and it 
was for their beneEt that the Rajukas wanted independence 
The Janapada evidently supported the ministers The Buddhist 
monks might well cry at the fate that deprived the Emperor of 
India of his aiimryya or sovereign authority But they do not, 
as they could not, call the Mimsters sinful lor that The Emperor 
bowed to the authority of the laws of his country The pohticians 
under the leadership of the pohte but firm Eadha gupta» and the 
Pauras according to the Divyavadana, listened to the sarcasms 
of the Emperor— a feature m the Emperor’s language even in the 


th. wton m the Butler .n utter dbregard o 

philology tenden aa even »e fat (goes my order)! 


• la this sense occur* tu the Vedic 
Diet 1899, p 150 a~iri 

• Probably a descendaat of Vuhaa gupla (Kaumya) 


well as later Uterature Mo^le^ William 
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COUNCIL OF JtmiSTFRS AKD OOVERNUEirr 

mscriptiou— nnd tllo^ let tlic otlicnnsc greit Emperor continue 
lu the enjojmont of liia tlirojic nml titfo luul preicli Ins ‘sublime 
uoii'seiise ’ But tho polificnl witcrs do not seem to lot the 
license of monkish professions piss uuuoticcd 'The dhorma 
‘of the king indeed is the suppression of tlic cmI and the 
'reiring up of the good siul not the s h a \ i n g of the head 
‘[Ijecommg a Buddhist monk] or the growing of matted Inir 
5 319 Before we close this brief suno> of Hindu 

Ur'’8”or Jlimstn let us note a few more details 

iscretarifi \brtut thoir tomposition ^Eocli minister 
had t\\o]unior ministers ocUndcrSooretaries* 
The chief of the three wos distinguished b> the title 
df 0 fi d m d i r (7, ‘ Of great measure’ \ 

lu the inscriptions of the Gupta period the same offices are 
distinguished bj J/o/ia and Ktimara , eg ManSyaka, MaU 
^^findanayakfi, and Dttndnnayala lHmitTa}»^tya The simple 
'OandniiayoJd would be one of the two junior ministers to 
the JhlaBandanaj nkn, and tiic (the ‘yaung- 

laiMstet)’ Duudonoyao wonld bo the Jimiomost The second 
imtuster might ha^ e been called MabS KumantmStya t e , the 

senior under secrotarj This interpretation may be also considered 
'Tith reference to aanoiis designations of the classes m the 
inscriptions of the Gupta times wJiere Maha Pradhana Maha- 

Sundhi vigraliika, Mahn Dond'i nayokn, Gt'^ figure 

§320 \The mimsten. were transferred from one poTtfoho to 
, another* The transfers irere made 

ecer> three jears or after e^ exy fi v e , 

* nsl ft 5^r»i^n fteqiciWTu inf *t S'* seiww ^ i 

QaatiUoo in aiJ raiya rila *!»• V 

‘ ^iiItq*»«im ir IM— 10 

* Sw Fleet, Corpw Inscnjil a*#"* 

Cl £Nh n in 13 

* S«kramtJ8»t» 11 107 13 
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niNBU POIITY 


seven or ton years.* For “a u t }i o r i t y should 
“not ho given in one’s hand ior a long 
“time. A capable minister should be* put 
“in charge of another work [department], 'and 
“a new competent man should step into his shoes.” The rules of 
three-yearly transfer and of five-yearly transfer are referred to 
as ‘dharma* or law by A s o k a in his inscriptions at Bhauli and 
Jaugada (Separate Proclamations). The whole. Council (varga) 
of Ministers (mahamatras) went out or rather were ‘made to go 
out , to quote the language of the Emperor, every three or five 
years.' ^^he process is officially called anusaffiyana, that is, 
regular departure’ which may be compared with the word 
•anugaia in the above quotation from the Sukiamti and with 
anusarriydntu in the RamSyapa.* In the Ramayana it comes in 
connection with the ‘going owl’ of guards to the passes on the 
route which Bharata was shortly to use. 

§ 321. As in other matters, e.g. in the coronation, so in the 
repreeea- oxercise of the oxocutive powet each of the 
divisions of the Hindu society was 
represented.^ The coronation details given by KJlakantha 
and Mitra MiSra show that ministers were taken from all the 
varnas up to the last days of Hindu tegime. The MahS-' 
Bharata gives alist of th i r ty - s e v e n M i n i s t e r s re- 
cruited on the principle of represenUtion from each varna : F o u r 
Brahmins, eight Kshatriyas, twenty-one 


vn* it i 

JR?!? SJRI ^5Cf u 

• Mi., no, 

. ,r „ -'^’*"’*’1 1 flfin) raMft BITr^seni . 1 1 | 

II 79. 13; Koaow. A fi I, H3 13.1 1, p. 113 ; 

511 tTflt CTBtT uRrerfil 1 
fnPqrM: <TOi: futPi Rvnte 1 
trfii 1 1 

fut the guard, go out (.ft„ tba the p««, tto .ay.* 
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couKorii OF jnKiSTiais gqverneient 

Yaisyas Mid tliTcc SGdrtVB, and finally one Sfita who 
'vas of ^the mixed casto The rcmoThahlo point is that the 
argesfc class (Vniaya) hud tlie largest numhet in the llmistTy 
e SUdia and the Dralimui are almost c(iuall> divided The 
nas composed of eight memhera onlj A 
§3-2 The designations of the mmistcTS in Gupta times ^ 
changed AVc luiie already seen the 


Ihis 


vigrahKa snpetseding the old term DiVn 


waa evidently necessary to aioid confusion and 
IVa ^ Minister of Diphmacf^ from the ^ni&ossdtfor 

° d-Tniifrin used m the inscriptions of the 

^0 Here again, a dcairo to use an nnambiguons expression 
seetna to have operated Tor, the mmistor J)findo«oyoil(i 
Dfliidandi/alfl appears to have taken 
P lee In Slanu (SI JOO) jDrtndfrne/rtUa is distinguished 
^Sm^patija and moans the leadeiship of the admimstTation, 
ich m View of Manu’s deBmiion of AmUtga'a junsdiction 
f^r df/af(((A Manu, VII 5G) means the anthoxity of 

^ime SI mister Dmidauoyo^fz therefore 
^ *?te leadership of danda (or administration)’ would signify 
minister m, charge of administration or the Prime 
mister Tins appears to ho the more natural intorpreta 
mn as against the one gi\ en \)> riect i e the lender of the foreea’ 

> HI p 16 u ), for the ramistcis who bear that title m the 
mscnptions were emhan officers as proved by their other titles 
m that period the military minister seems to be 

esignated Bdadhiknt {Ibid p 310) and Mahd Bahdhdpi 
(P 109) 1 K ^ 

"yhe rule of transfer noticed above is illustrated by the 
Occurrence of the ministerial designations in the documents of the 
^nod Harishenn who as the great inscription of Sanmdra 
^'pfca says (Fleet, C 1 1 III 10 ). was closely associated with the 
f^mperot and who is desenhed to ha\« gained inspiration for hts 
a from that association, was MahuDandanSyakn 

» 3r/?A Kami. eh. 7 IJ 
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JPT U 

He had been a Junior Minister of Diplomacy 
before But at the time the KSvya of Harisbena was actually 
insciibed he was no mote Maba Dandanayaka At that time the 
office was held by another learned gentleman, Tila-Bbattaka 
Past ministers were allowed the courtesy of the employment of 
their late official designations in official documents, &9i tbe 
father of Harishena who had been Maha-Dandan'§-yaha in 
former times 13 mentioned with that designation in Samudra 
Gupta’s record 

§ 323 Charters of grant made by kings in the Gupta period 
Countersigned by one of the ministers, 
mm later B the Sdndhi vigraliika According to Bnhaspati 

a document of gift should obtain the endorsement 
or noted by me” from the office of the Sandhi vigrahika 
Bnhaspati’s law code was a work of the period and tbs 
provision la of importance It ahoira that the charters which hear 
the name of that minister* or his office were really noted by his 
department This procedure throws light on the constitutiouftl 
position of the ministers m that period Even a humble gift 
had to be sanctioned by the ministry and it was sanctioned on their 
behalf by the Sandhi vigrahilca who apparentl) had to consider 
whether the gift was right from the point of view of the foreign 
department Donees might be outsidera come m the lungdom 
They might be enemy spies, the foreign office, therefore, 
wast e first authoritj to sanction or to reject the gift vhich 
wou 6 passed as a matter of course by the other members of 
c government The charters hear the countersignature of the 

0 cor or hia assistant who nassfHl It last Ho la called D ft t a h a 

te grant made by king Hastin* 

C isfirstsanctioncdby MahS- 
h u d a 1 1 a and finally pass 
or of army, MahabalS* 

» Qaottd bjr p m. 




or-drapatdi«' The copper ph, 
m tho year corresponding to 51 0 A 
Ssndlii vigrahiha Vid 
"dlytho senior minist. 
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COUKCIL OF MINISTERS AKD GOVERNMENT 

h I k r 1 1 j Nagasiiiilia, ■ftho signs as tlio P n t ft k a , Another 
grant made by a coiitcniporar}* of Hastm* is signed by ft man vrho 
has no ofRcial title , it is not countersigned b} any mimstot and it 
IS recorded to Invo been made on the oral otdox of the ruloi The 
charter has no dQtala either It is evident that the grant did 
not pass through the Council as there nas no uritteu order of the 
ruler It might ha\c been made from the private lands of the 
donor 

§ 324 It IS a known fact that Ceylon had numerous institu- 
» t r^tionB tions in common With India In fact both had 
r«.m Ce/rQV^“'“ practJCftlly the same cmlization, and from that 
point of view Ce} Ion u as a part of India A Coj loneso fnend of 
mine has often told me that the liistor) of India can 
aeier bo complete without the history of Cejlon It must be 
admitted that it is true Here we Imae an illustration In 
India while we lost out institutions under stress from outside 
tmd decay from mthm, thej lived longer m the island 
by the great sea moat As late as the middle of the 
10th centucy A C the orders issued by the king aie^iders of the 
Supreme Council or His Majesty m-Council (SaUa) 
All the members of the Council sign the document See for instance 
the record of king AbhSsalamevan edited by my friend Mr 
^I'mkratnasingbein A'pismpfiifl Zejfuiucw, Volume II, p 1, where 
the whole council coujorntly makes the gift the grant of privilege 
‘■IITiereas it was decreed by His Majesty in Council, we, 
“ulUf us, namely, Manitilo, Kibycm and Gonguihusu Aga- 
“boyim . and Kavasilaaga G'lvayim have conjointly with 
"due Inaugural ceremonies [(Ahisheladi) granted (the fo owing 
'‘imEmnilies to the village Itnarugama in the district of 
“ ”(P S) 


* Jl«lt p 11®- 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
Law and Administration of Justice 

§ 325 Apart from the operation of the Coronation Oath, 

_ j ,v the checks and Umifcations imposed by t e 
e Paura Janapada and the Council, there was 
the all powerful Law, the Common Law of the Hindus, whic 
IS declared again and again to he above the king and as t he 
kingofkings^ In Manu the kmg is made liable to e 
fined " Hia powers and obligations are defined in the law sutras 
and law hooks as part and parcel of the law [in chapters on 
Constitutional Law, the Rd^adharrna or ‘Laws for Kings ) Even 
in the palmiest days of Hindu Monarchy, neither in the MSnava- 
Dharmapastra nor m the Artha sastra, was the king placed above 
thelaw He could make new laws according to the Axtho SSstra, 
according to Manu ho could not do so , but when he could make 
laws he passed only regulatory laws’ and not laws substantive or 
laws makmg him arbitrary 

The judges in Persia under Cambyscs ‘‘found a law that the 
“Persian king might do whatever he pleased ’** But such a 
finding yms impossible to bo come to by Hindu judges and 
la\\7ers , so much so that ci en the author of the Arfcha-Sastra 
tolls his pnneo that destruction befalls an arbitrary king* 

§ 326 ^Ihe administration of justice under Hmdu monarchy 
J«dicl*tf sad remained always separate from the cxofiutxvo, 
and generally indepondont in form 
and over independent in spirit The reason for this 

^ Sm tlia qnolatkn la the I yavtulU Darpafia 

* Wbtre common man woulS b« fincdoiwKSnhSpsQiithekiagiballborD^eoDO- 
IbottMBd t Uut it the icttled Uir Vin 330 

'mVw BfsiTi i 

WT WHT UTUrufil t 

* ^raai>l^m.nv l.Oi 3|3{p 11) 

* lUwInton. Uttciofti II p lOS. 
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TAW A^D ADMINBTnVTIOl* 01 JUSTIOr 


that it w IS the lawyers ^\Iio ^\c^e appointed Judges, and 
^'''jers as n nde ;\otc from amongst the Jiralimins 
iWaa m tho classical pcnotl (1,000 B C —500 B C) tUide 
G Hindu hing Mas putting or Iiad put on a new garb, tliat 
1 15 Bmlunm, transformed himscU from the humble position 
^ the RepcUcroE Bongs’ (*BriUmann’) into a political estate 


The 


priest Brahmin became distinct from the Brahmin of 


po itic^ nnd ordinarj life Tho t\\ o di\ isions are clear m tho 
^patha Braliim.na At the coronation ccremon>, as ^v'e 
Vo seen, after tlie consecration tlio priest as such does 
ooiage to kite Ung and tho Brahmin ns an estate of the Society 
homage along uith the Kslmtn^as and others The class 
^ ’ich ivas midw a^ between* the priestly nud the non priestly 
pl\mxi.5 svas of the Mahusila Brahmins 282) the Brahmins 
^ study and notion They nnmly desoted their energies 
Sciences like rf/mrmo, law, politics and cognate subjects In 
J3.takas wo hasc tho Piiroluta politician and Brahmin 
^nistors 03 cmbodimentsof political wisdom and moral rectitude 
0 this class belonged the judges Under the common law the 
ptiLt who hiij committed a cninc was to be punished by the 
pU But under d h a r m a law he w as also to be punished for 
G Sin implied in tho crime ‘ The latter jurisdiction was relegated 
to the Brahmin Not onU that he was an expert m the matter 
aho as Brahmin culprits were to be dealt with they were to 
G judged bj one who was their equal und who could hove no 
’Gsitation, m punishing them m matters of d h a r ra a 
chnqnency The Brahmm for the d h a r m a adminiEtration 
thus absolutely necessary We find this jurisdiction being 
exercised by the Piirohita m the Jtttal as He at the same time 
heard and decided sitting along with other officers (probably 
non Brahmins) cases of secular law Law proper and law eecle 
siastical in admuustiation tended to unite into one and umte 
te the hand of tho Brahmin judge And the Brahmin was fairly 
'^box c tho influence of the king 

> tTli » 13 si aca««l in my T»gore I^ctawi V J 

T 
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Uw AKc ADitmiSTRATioif .OF jnsiict; 

'«st ia in tlio hands of tlio king’'. Itwstlio jn.ry’a 
separate province {bmm protlam priUmk prltliak: Brihas- 
to consider the truth or otherwise of 
e cause brought before the court. Thus even when justice 
Wfts isponsed by royal judges there was a safoguarcl against the 
leanings of the judge. 

§^ 28 . UVe have already^ seen that the king by himself was 
allowed to hear coses.® He heard cases 
^ Sitting in his Council which included the Cliief 

LIS ice. Those were cases which went on appeal to him 
^ _ ^sliest court of appeal® This is indicated by the 
orities quoted below, and still more clearly by the case decided 
y King Yosaskata noted in tho Rajatarahgim (Ch. VI). The 
appe ant had lost' his case in all the lower courts and now he 
^ppealcd from tho judgment of the Justices to King 
asaskara. He heard it in Council along with the jiidgea of tlie 
^pital who had already heard tho matter. The practice of tho 
hearing original cases must have been given up very 
y as there is scanty evidence sho^vlDg that it was ever 
iupost-Vedic times. 

^As the king could not govern by himself personally, so he was 
^ot allowed to administer justice, ns pointed out above, by himself. 

IS Was not only the opimon of the code-writers hut also tho 
opinion of the constitutional lawyers who prohibit the 
to decide causes by himself.*^ 

5 r»TO'9 I g KIWT 1 Act IX. 

* NatAiia Intro. I 35 ftlU-*' Bnhaapati, I. 24,. ‘gHruiwn^ (fintnh 

OAonirila) " 

* Nsn^a, Iiitto I 7 , Brlliaipat], 1. 29 , YajucTalky*, IL 30. 

* ^ulTautiiiara, IV. 5. 6 «, 

wiinivngvfl'r i 

canals uaimasOPra: i 
vmrvtwfii: ’wqavwTSRpS'wi ii 
JftB; siPi*n; ’» I 

cvfh ^ 9^1 *tTV II 
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§ 329 / In til e 0 r y tlic king a I w fi y s p r c a i d o d 
adiatercd ovci tliG court, wlictlicr Jic ^\as preacut 
in l.ng'8 name tllG SCftI 

of the court was called a document given by the king 
When a man was summoned to attend the court it vas 
supposed that the king called him The language of the 
law books invariably employs the word *king’ os doing all matters 
of legal execution, and the commcntafcoim explain that the ‘king 
there means only the officer \ 

§ 330 \ Recordaof ca^s decided were kept Such records 
Record* kept are mentioned as early as the Jatakas 

Vimicliaya pustala is mentioned in vol III, p 202 Evenln^'’S 
of procedure of a monarchy inscribed on gold tablets arc 
referred to in vol V, p 125 That the records were kept in the 
time of the law hooks is evidenced by themselves ® 

§331 According to the ideal which prevailed in the time 

ptopei Jnatjoe o£ the Jstakas right administration of ] US ti c 6 

and {ftll in Uti . r ^ ru 

gtttion resultea in a fall of litigation® wl 

course the same result would follow equally from an unjust 
administration There is however no allusion to such a state 
of affairs Constitutionally the latter was impossible in view 
of the legal sanction * , 

§ 332 An incidental reference to actual administration of 
Sudatt» w justice IS found in tlie Pali Canon It throws 
a flood of light on the punty of justice, dis 
closing a real r u 1 e of 1 a w 

In the Vinaya Pitaka, Chullavi^ga, YI 4 9, the case of the 
Anatha Pm^ika versus Jete, the Pnnee Eoyal, which was decided 
by the Coart ol Sravastl, the then capital of Oudh, is related to 
*ow the great devotion of the Anatha Pindika to the Sakya 
Teacher and not to record any extraordinary judicial decision 
Sudatta, who was genetally called the Anatha Pindika (“Orphans’ 


' y*'o”*>tf0iaya pp 30 42 AraBu,Vin 1 19 

' £ ff , «« VaiuhiKa p CS , JtUtla II 

Manu, VII „S , lirihag] ati II 28 e* tli« revolotion related in the 
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co-parcener”), on account o{ liis kindness to orpiiaus, was an 
or nary citizen—a grifmpati—a leading and ricli mercliant; 
^^eta was one of tlie ponces of tKo blood. The latter had a garden 
^^not too far from the town and not too near, convenient for going 
and coming , . . . well-atted for a retired Ufe.” The 
etal Anatha-Pindiha thought of buying this garden for the 
use of the Buddha whom he had in\dted from liaj agriha. He went 
w the Prince Jeta and said to him/* Your Highness. let me have 
^ your garden, to make an Arama (rest-house) on it.^' “It is not, 
gentleman, for sale, unless it is laid over with crorcs (of 
ttioney pieces).” “I take. Your Highness, the garden (at this 
price),” 

" . gentleman, the garden has not been taken." “Then 
the lortls of justice whether the garden was bought 
( t., taken) or not. And the lords decided thus : ‘Tout Highness 
'«d the price and the garden has been taken’."* 
n obtaining the decree while the Anatba-Pindika had a part 
0 the garden covered with gold coins, the rest was TPhnQuished 
y the Prince without further payment. 

®sre we have a Prince and a private citizen submitting their 
to the law court and the court deciding against a Eoyal 
nnce, and the Prince accepting that decision. — all as a matter 
0 course. The case attracted attention not for the principle 
0 offer and acceptance, not as illustrating the independence 


> Tesl_ch. M, 4. j>, . 

g fin , 

I’tstfl Tij » vaju 'nuet ft I n ’iftiil 

** ‘ n ft 5fts9 » utniw «r^ *rnt m\ 

ft j 

^borc has li«(n tnosUtfd in tbe S«crfd Bo»ks ol tlio Cut, XX pp 1S7-1SS by 
Rhys Davids and Oldenbvrg #s Icllotsa "Ila went to Jsia the Kmnir*, and 
said him, 'Sir, In ma hsve joor gard«n to njrt.® so Aiaoa on It ’ ‘it la not, dr, for 

‘ssle. even fo, ja wiasogrrat that the |n«!c» of “«oey woo'd ba iofCcient to cover ft if 

"lijer Were) laid «ide by tide * *1 l*V«, sir. tfce Esnlm »t th» rr'« ’ ’Xo. O tocwholder, 
»si no bMfam »f«nt TleB they wked Uie lords of Jaslic* whether » bsrpslii «f 
•'ssla ls4 been made or not And tbo lords decMcd thus ; • The Afsm* 0 Ulen. ixr. «t 
“O'® pnea which you fijnl 
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^communit> -xud \\herc jtimpnulcnco slioulil be 
^ami tKe PrCnhniiln tlien (Ut> *lm\ing consulcrcd iiul ascertained 
slnll al\\ ns adMso the King 

Tho Jlimster of La\\, on tlie otlier liantl, ^vho is olsewlicro 
Cl ed tile DharmndlidUrtny is cuHeil the Pandit a (the 
irncd Minister) lu the ^^ukrunti and his duties are thus 
uefmed 

The Poiiditd, haMng considered nhat ancient and present 
, present followed li\ the commumti, which of them 

ate appro\ cd. m the codc'i and which laws now ofTcnd agnnst 
jurisprudence, ninl which of them arc opposed to the commimi 
, 3 jaiispnidence, shall recommend to the King laws which 
sEcuro Imppnicss both here and hereafter ’ 

This nftords a glimpse into the Hindu method of legal reform 
u Law was normalK considered traditional and ns sncli 
con d not, m theor} ,bc altered b\ direct or aa owed changes intro 
uccd by the State The law was, however, occasionally altered 
y iieet legislation* and more gonoraUj bv interpretation and 
bj now treatises fathered on ancient names eg the 
I" • ri a Smriti Osor and abo\e these there was the agency of 
two law inmistcra The mimstcrs rejected such laws as 
regard to the circinnst miccs of the comiiuiniti and public 
^VGal were deemed undesirable to be put into operation Ihe^ 
u so took into consideration the popular new wnth regard to 
e current laws This method of legal pruning and reganl for 
0 popular opinion resulteil in tbo motUfication of laws and in 
effect acted as new legislation It may not be unlikely that 
^l^difierent treatises on Hindu Law differing from each other 


W um qoi i 

" fiuknciu n 89 -es 

* ^wunnv urCUn ^ • uluuPon • ’ ^ ^pp ^ 
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and modifjmg earlier laws miglit, after nil, have been the 
works of Ministers of Law | 

§333 most pronounced fevture of Hindu Polit) was the 

b b h s dominating position of La" 

throughout histor} ft was ho when the lau was Administer- 
ed b) the communal Sahliii and it remained so wlicn the 
law was administered by the rojal Sahha TJie Sablia find 
not the same history as the ‘Court’ It was not an outcome 
of the King’s household but of the V c d 1 1 f o I k - a s s e m - 
1)1} Histor} was against a possibilit} of the Sabha 
becoming the foob-stool of the throne Wlion it became the 
king’s right and duty to luamtain the adiniiustntion of 
justice, ho exercised It in accordance with the condition laid 
down and accepted through the Coronation Oatli 
He had to administor stnipulously the law of the countr} 
'Ihcn, there was the Brahmin agenc} which alwa}8 balanced 
and counterpoised the estate of sword and the estate of 
vNcalth “Wlicn undue interference was feared, it was laid 
down that the king must abide by the opinion of the 
Pifldvivaka ' 


HTw ? « ftxvqin %5?S1 It 

It 

baliraDati II 09 100 

1 fcRl— NSrada ces «bov« pt ii p 105 ,3 

adm nistratioti of just oe the reader js referred to the author* Tagore Law Lectures 
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Taxation 

§ 331. j) Tho Hindu tlicory ol taxation is of immense importance 
Fixed taxes trom tlio Constitutional point of view. Taxes 
had been fixed fay Law and the scales had 
been embodied in the Sacred Common Law. The consequence 
that whatever the form of government, the matter of 
taxation was not an object of the ruler’s 
^^r^price. No friction could therefore legally arise between 
the Crown and the People on the question of taxation. Tho 
main aourco of friction and of oppression was thus guarded 
fvgoin8t..\' 

That the constitutional law of taxation was a living law 
i-og&i oHeot regulating life, is borne out by pieces of histori- 
cal evidence. For instance, in the jnscription ofQuccnBaJa- 
8 r 1 of the Sitavahana family, it is proclaimed that her son levied 
in accordance with (he sacred law. Other inscriptions 
point to tho Same conclusion.* Literature has some curious 
instances proving the inviolability of the taxes fixed by tho 
law. Chandragupta the Great had to raise money, 
presumably for his intended war" with Seleukoa. Ho and his 
great Chancellor Kautilya were at their wit’s end to collect 
a Sufficient amount of money ; the legal fcascs wore not 
productive enough for tho purpose. They hud to, as is 
endent from the Aitha-Sastra, take recourse to odd methods, 
which demonstrate the majesty of tho I a w on tho one 
hand and the inconvenience of a rigid Icgalrevonuo 
On the other. Chandragupta asked his people to give 

* Aro^looologl[!alSurvcJB^pottoC We8tcraIndia.V«rt IV, p 103 j 
£p /ml. Vo) Vin.p GO. p 41 lino 14 

Cf tLho • That ava.ic.ous king. foolwUy opfresos bis sub/ccU by Urylng csxm so: 

'•anetiguedbyih© &isUa8.i8 aatd lo^rong his owo self "—J/aAJ BMraCa.SM. LXXI. IS 
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him money ns a ‘token of nltcction’ (Pronaija). lie also raised 
money from temples * Patafijah writing under the reign of 
Piishjimtrn ^^lulo commenting on Pumni, V 3 99 , liumor- 
Temarhed that the itautyas v.Iio x^nuted gold raised it by 
instituting images of gods for worship » Tn the Jninn tradition, 
Chunahya is alleged to ha\c issued eight hundred million 
debased flil\Qr coins called larshdjmnm to fill the 
troasur)^ All these facts indicate a very groat urgency, and at 
the same time a scrupulous respect lor the letter of the law 
§ 335 The rev oniio raised by taxes was under the 
control of the Council of hi misters who wore also 
\ested with the power of collecting the revenue 1 Asearl> as the 
fourth century B C , as find from hlegasthencs (§ 316 ), the 
department of the Exchequer was under the hlinistr)’, whose 
history does not begin there but goes bach to the Anodic Batnins 
and the Ratnin Treasurer The evidence of BhSradvSja {§ 317 } 
18 also decisne and goes back beyond the fourth century BC 
The hlimstiy collected revenue and disbursed expenditure 
according to him 

§ 336 \ Apart from the question of amount and collection 
T.„. » ims'i taxes themselves were 

regarded m Hindu polities as 
wages of the king for the service of adminis- 
tration J 

The one sixth Bah tax, import and export duties, fines 
"and forfeitures collected from offenders— gathered m accordance 
‘with the Sastras (law and constitution), as your wages 
“(V e t a n 0 n a), shall constitute your revenue 
Narada also ordains 

“Both the customary receipts of a tang and what is called 
the sixth of the produce of the soil, form the royal revenue, the 
"reward tor the protectio a of his subject s”.‘ 


* Artfuii&ilra pp 241 2 

* JfBA i§anh P LXXI 10 


• Jayaswol 1918 p 51 

* Natada XVIII 48 (JoUy) 
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TIio tKcory is as andcut as the Artlia-Silstra o£ Kautilya (300 
B*C.), or ^vo should say^ it is auturiur to 300 B.C. for it; is quoted 
In the Artha-Sustra. The taxes were regarded as the wages 
oi the king, the \Yages wKidi were fixed according to the 
theory mentioned above (§ 2C7) by the original contract between 
the first iCing and the People. The" broker to that contract,- 
according to the theory, was the Creator liimself. It was He 
who recommended hlanu to the People for election. 

§337. The wage-theory was further developed by political 

Divine- theorv Scientists ttud turned into what we may call a 
tis&tion 1 • . , . Y 

divine theory of taxation. I can- 
not do better than quote that theory in the language of the 
scientist himself : 

^ sfi: i 

*God has made the king, though master in 
"form, the servant of the People, getting his 
“wages (sustenance) in taxes for the purpose of 
“continuous protection and. growth.”^ 

In other words, the Master-Servant of tho People has 
his wage or maintenance fixed by divine authority : lie was not 
to take 

more, for he was not entitled to moro. The Subjccti, 
nally ttie Mastei:. was bound to “protect’* tho king, as promised 
h}’ the priest on his behalf at the coronation (§22-1) hv giWng 
him his lawful maintenance, his share (SinWidyo). 

Hero wo have the arguments (§ 244) of tho Manava-dharma- 
Siistra turned to yield a divine origin of king’s scrvdtudo. 
diamond cuts diamond. In tlie land of Usanas and BhuradvSja, 

D theory ascribing divine personality to kingship — a potential 
licence for autocracy — could never be tolerated. It was opposed 
to the trend of past history. Hence to cut 'Manu' the teacher 
mca.^tho Hindu sought out ‘Sukra’ tho Teacher of Gods. ^ 

§ thcorj- that tho tasos were wages for protection 

. » gnIronffWni, I 1*3 
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was SO ingrained in the constitution that even partial failure of 
Protection and ‘ pioteotiou was dcciued to cutitlo the subject 
aiiegunre claim icfttiid of w a g e s inproportion 

to the loss. And those claims, as we have seen, had to be allowed 
either in the shape of concessions or actual payment {§ 281 ) 
The subject thought that the servant-king was not fulfilhng Ins 
obligation He thought that the compact was not fully kept 
and he threatened, as the ArUia Baslra says (Kill l,p 394 ), 
to migrate to the enemy country In other words, the 
subject threatened to transfer alleguinee ^ The Maha-BM.rata 
aaya the same thing when it saucUons the abandon- 
ment of that king who fails to protect* 
He IS hke a ship which leaks, that is, dangerous to remain 
with , and he is like the barber who wishes to go to the 
forest, evidently to become an ascetic The barber has left 
his clientele and master, and broken Ins contract of service 
He 18 fit to be given up and another barber is to he 
appointed to the household Similarly the long who failed 
m his duty was worthless, fit to be given up The rela- 
tion between the king and the subject is proved to ha\e 
ended by the very fact of the former’s incapacity The 
tie of allegiance is deemed dissolved the 
moment the king failed to fulfil hisdut) 
of protection, and the subject was free to employ 

* nwl fuft i m 

• • • • 

»itnfinrt ^r«Rn^ t 

rr«rr »ji5r vi \ 

^ n *n(in!mi u* 

XII 67 (a56 Kumbakonim), 

The oitedhero U th<j®allvo» ©I » w»k«m poUUc* ciWol wilenlly JMJiunarruJ 
Tho work wluoli wm probibljr of a ichool U quoted by Kautilyn e, the JUdmica,’ 
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Miotlior 'iecvftnt-mastcr jiistoad Tbi*? wa'i a natunl corollary 
to the tlioory o£ t'v\fttion and tlio lung’s legal position 

§339 Tlio canons of taxation settled hy constitutional 
Oanona ot tftxa. 'wtcrs agwo With the t 0 1 o <? foc wliich 
Hindu state was created, naincl}, ‘for pros 
pent), land-culture, wealth and wcllhcmg’ 227) 

'|Thc mam sta) of rc%emic was the hing’s fixed hhaga or 
the ‘share* of produce of agriculture Hia 'share’ m 
merchandise sold in the market was ‘one tenth’ or so according 
to circumstances^ There were hono^er some other sources of 
Kw enuQ which arc at present called excise and customs 
i^uRa) the regulation of these the king liad a somewhat 
free hand The later law hooks attempted oven to regulate 
these h} fixed hws I Yet thej could not exhaust the list and a 
Smedy or needy sovereign could find some loop hole The Naiidas 
ftre accused to liaa o taxed hides or furs Eaadcntly these articles 
had not been taxed before There w as a vast trade in skins or futa 
between the Magadha Empire and the Himalayan countnes 
as tliD Aitha S'lstra proves * These imports when taxed by 
the predecessors of Chandragupta gave nsc to accusations of 
greed EMdeutly it aras with reference to such occasions and 
opportunities? and the realisation of the lhaga in general that 
c a Hong q£ taxaion were c\ol\ed and settled 
The general principles of Hindu taxation are 
^(1) In taxation the king ‘should not by greediness dcstroj 
‘his own foundationa as well as those of others * 

(2) Subjects ma> be taxed m a waj Hint they mar remain 
strong to bear future burdens and, if necessary, 
heaaner ones "If the calf is permitted to suck 
*'it grows strong, 0 Bharata, and con bear (heavy 
weight) ond pam ” The ting should milch taxes 

*C£U4qu \ 11130.132 VIX £C 2? 

I 10 2(3 e Ws\^\x in 22 "S I 10 18 1 

• ilUia^BhiraU, Xn 57 18 
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keeping tlie above principle in view. Over-milcHng 
ia to weaken tbc calf and consequently liarms 
tlie milcber liimBelf.* 

(3} It is not the heavily*taxed realm which executes great 
deeds but tke moderately taxed one whose ruler 
not sacrificing the power of defence, manages ad- 
ministration economically.* The subjects oppose 
that king who is extravagant in administiation 
eating too much’).® 

(4) The great principle emphasised is that taxation should 
be such, that it may not be felt by the 
subject. The ruler should act lilce a bee which 
collects houey without causing pain to the plant.* 

(6) In raising taxes higher it should be done ‘little by 
1 1 1 1 1 e when the realm’s prosperity isincreasing’. 

The process must be mild so that the realm mi^t 
not turn restive.® 

On collection of taxes .* 

(6) Taxes should be levied “in proper plac e”, i n 

* /6|<J , 87. 20.21 ! 

<lwai I 

II 

UYfinjntsri fv »r „ 

’ /6W.. 41. 22 s 

* fl7. 18; ' * 


(iM li » teetmiwl <cnn for tai*Uo 
* Uah. XII 0 8S. 4 ! 

'dlxi.. a 83 7-8 1 


«7JiT I 

“* .pi- v.itc ...rrti II 

.•mW wruwiithri^,, 
tirif . inmim..i.Sij „ 
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proper timo” and “in proper forin”^ 
Tlioy should never bo realised by a painful mode — 
“milch the cow but do not bore the udders. 

On faxing tnd it Airies.* 

(7) ‘Taxes should not be levied without determining the 

outturn and the amount of 1 a b o u r necessary 
lor its production’® It has to be borne in mind 
that without proper incentive no body would engage 
in industry^. profit (result of production) 

would keep tho producer totho pro- 
duction and produce benefit to the king as 
well’ should be the ruling consideration in deciding 
upon the amount of taxes to be levied on 
industries.* 

(8) In productions of art — materials used, cost incurred, 

maintenance of the artist required for producing 
the article, and the condition of the artist have to 
be taken into account.® 


^ ^6(4 , 0. as. 12., 

»n t 

*! tiTiwid n 

* 0 83 4, 

16{d , 0, 87. 1C , M. N. Datt’a translation 

^ WR ^ utr I 

^ ^ fnfj »r «» 

* Usna vir. 129 

Vtfl 5^5 1! ^5tT «7ll ^ ^<n*j t 

WT sst t»T ’SOT « 

OTi xm V flvl V i 

5 OT1 trar vm vkr h 

* nBKxn,37- 
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In taxing imports 

(9) ‘ Sale (price realised) , purchase (capital employed) , 

distance travelled, cost of importing, and the 
total cost, also the risks incurred hy the 
merchant should be fully considered’^ 

(10) “Imports harmful to the state” and “lux- 
uries” (“fruitless”) are be discouraged by 

taxation “ 

(11) B enefici a 1 imports should be made free 

of import duties* 

(12) Those articles which are rare in the country, and 

those which would be seed for future pr^ 
due 1 1 0 n should be allowed m, free* 

(13) Certain commodities should notbe ei-“ 

ported, while their imports are to be 
encouraged by not being taxed at all They 
were, for instance 

(a) weapons and armours, 

(b) metals, 

(c) military vehicles, 

(d) rare things, 

(e) grains, and 

(/) cattle* 

(14) Pnnetpl^ of excise or countervazhnp dutif 

r^icrted to xn certain cases 

Foreign favourites and private manufactures 
in >Tines and liquors were taxed on the pnnciplo 

* /fcjJn VU 127 j 

^ II 

• ^rtta-&l*lro U 21 (p. H2J 

nr i 

3 TOHn II 

•4‘Wi 

•* \rt tUs \rtha-Si,tra lli -Ij 33 

(M HI) 
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of ‘compensation* with reference to the state 
manufactures.* 

Economic considerations are everywhere 
P t o m n\ c n t. Productive power is not to he hampered ; 
profit and not capital is to be taxc<l ; articles which lead to 
industries are to he encouraged ; exports wliich cause 
f^rtificial ’ prosperity hy driving wp prices ate to he discouraged ; 
Jio special protection isgranted to ordinary 
ir*dustrics; taxes should he gradual, and with reference to 
capacity, and not in an obnoxious form. ^ 

‘ i6>iJ,n.23; (p. 121). 

^ snsfl ?iT<9i insiftTrait i 
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In taxing imports : 

(9) ‘Sale (price realised), purchase (capital employed), 

distance travelled, cost of importing, and the 
total coat, also the risks incurred by the 
merchant should be fully considered’* 

(10) “Imports harmful to the state” and lux- 
uries” (“fruitless”) are he discouraged by 

taxation.® 

(11) B e n 0 fi c i al imports should be made free 

of import duties* 

(12) Those articles which are rare in the country, and 

those which would be seed forfuturepio- 
d u c 1 1 o n should be allowed in, fie e.* 

(13) Certain commodities should not be 

ported, while their imports are to be 
encouraged by not being taxed at all. The) 
were, for instance : 

(a) weapons and armours, 

(b) metals, 

(c) military vehicles, 

(d) rare things, 

(e) grains, and 
(Seattle.* 

(14) Princtplg of excise or countervailmg dvtij wtw 
resorted to in certain cases. 

Foreign favourites and private manufactures 
^ m wines and hquors were taxed on the principle 

‘ lbii„ 13=Sranii, VII 127 1 


itjfrsron ( 

^ 

* ArOuj-iittra, 11, 21 • (p. 112), 
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oi 'compensation’ with reference to the state 

iuanufacturDS,‘ 

Economic considerations arc every here 
piominenl. Ihodtictive power is not to he hampered; 
profit and not capital is lobe taxed; articles which lead to 
• new industries arc to bo encouraged; exports which cai^e 
"artificial” prosperity by diiving up prices are to be discouraged ; 

no special protection is granted to ordinary 

induatiics; taxes should be gradual, and \vith reicrence to 
capacity, and not in an obnoxious form. \ 


‘ lU.u.ii. (p lai), 

ftBoi snsfi ntsa »n*ifcoEw1: i 
a«ri <* 
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CiiAPTER XXXIV 

Economics in Government and Theory of 
Ownership in Land 

§ 340 Measures are enjoined m the chapters on 
the suppression of certain classes of persons who arc , 

as economic enemies Publicwomen,gainh inges a 

ments and gamblers, theatneal, si 
parasites were to he controlled,’^ 
hurglors to he eradicated,' and usurers to he discouraged 
culturaliats were especially to he protected from the parisi c 
Monks and Monasteries uere regarded as an 

economic evil inrmit 

“No wanderers other than men who hai-c reached t e ' 

* stage, no (sa??!j7ia) corporate community — [t c the 
' Sainghn and the like,] other than that of the Sa]5,tas 
people] no umon formed on mutual compact other than 
"of merchauts, shall ho allowed to establish thcnisoUcs m ^ 
“country Nor shall there he Halls [religious], test-houses an 
' VihSras” (Artha SSstra) ® Men lca\’ing societ} and hccoimn 
monhs before tlie> had proMded for thoir famil> ucro 
Inrlj treated The) were arrcstetl and punished Onl) t 
who had passed the age of manhood were allowed to become 
monks under the orthodox administration • _ 

« MJh. XII 88 U 17 ' '* 

* Mi!h XU 88 "tj 

* ^5* Artlia ^wi» 11 1 (r- 

* 8iiTOi'*i wf^nwu «innpw «rwTij»ncwi?wf08in5r*h 

*1 ^ n>rfi*iritixivl i»i^«w ii i p 48 Carar»f« ii*'’ 

roroMt*^ mrmnni,* | S3S, ** 

* 'l<'lTt8»r«'8ll8 ^5 wI' 8J , fSUtVSIirqB (*lMlho« 

non* paniibNl *itlk tU bl(Wt «nm!n»l Mnett*nf ot) 

^81^8 «r t«Vr»T7 XSM >^1 p, 4S 

Jaw FCUw «!»<, Jo,rt, mtHetlou oa ImtIhs^ orw i boo# 
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§341 In the art of go%ommcnt tlic first lesson taught to 
_ the mler that on economics 

^conomioB in ^ , . i , 

EOTornment aopcTid government and free- 
dom of the country. 


(“) "Rfif tnsjtiM 9p!!w ■g 


Agun, 




(6) qrofalff/ 

(c) 


(f^) '‘Agriculture, cattle culture, and commerce and trade 
coffipnse the [Science (vtdyd) of ] VSrtii Success m that 
‘leads through Exchequer and mihtary poorer to the control of 
oue’s own state as well as one’s enemies’ " 

(^) (Artha SSstra) (II, p 7) "In Economics 

hes pohtics as well as the reverse of pohtics ” 

i^) (Maba BhSrata, Vana Parvan I 50) 

Sy economics the whole [body pohtic] is held ’* 

^ (Kamandika IV 27) "VSrta is the 

shelter of society ” 

’Therefore Rulers had to give their best thoughts to Eco 
nomics To maintain an econonuc go'\ eminent was part of 
their dutj In fact it came first in the division of their 
duty , and this position is quite in conformity with the 
coronation declaration 

‘This state to thco (xs given) for agriculture, 
for well-being, for prosperity, for growth’ 

{§ 227 ) 
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TAXATION 


The word, ‘ pabna ’ wliicli is employed in classical litera- 
ture to denote the duty of the Icing combines the two elements ; 
‘seeing to the growth’ and ‘protection in general/ The 
second is a corollary from the first which alone is found 
in the Vedic, formula. Hence policy was directed to keep up 
and develop the Vditd or National Economy. 

§ 342. To secure the economic prosperity of the country 
Policy towards the the mercantile class were treated 

meic&ctile ole- , . -i i. •! r 

ment of population witii particular attention and solicitude. 

“The power of production in the merchants should be 
always encouraged. They make the Kealm strong, 
enhance agriculture, and develop its trade. A wise 
Idng should he favourable to them in a studied 

manner 

There is no greater wealth in a kingdom than its 
merchants.’’* 

Again, “the king should always honour those who have 
earned wealth. Ho should give them feasts, drinks, 
and robes of honour. In every realm the wealthy 
form an estate {ai}.ga — limb)”* 


^ <101 II 


"w: jRft, , _J„|. ^ XU. S7, 33 

* Ibid , 88. 20.30, 
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ECOHOillOS IK GOVERNMENT 


§ 34^ Tile Stale at times worked large industries They 
*‘«ie (udiuirios by State departments Both tho 

ArtlnSastia aud the MSnava dhirma-^Sstra 
ava departments oi Ataj a and i a r ?ii u u i a, 
mining and mauufactunos Fiom them the 
mte gamed firat-hand mdustnal experience for its economic 
'idmimstration, and at the eamo time iho income of the State 
^^8 greatly enhanced It saved the statesmen, partially 
any rate, from the necessity of ‘hegging' * affection ' 
from the people for war preparations and cognata 
Purposes 


§344\Hmdn politicians disliked direct 
nxMuuju taxation They had practically no 
ffioie of (lie policy direct Us m tlieir system except the 
produca tax. Even the produce-tax m its last analysiB 
^as an meUrect tax \ Import duties which were exclusively 
indirect' m their incidenc© were the nest great tax after the 
produce tax Export duties were few aud they were more of 
administrative than revenue levies Generally those ai tides 
^hicU Were not encouraged to go out were taxed as exports. 
The next great aouice of revenue was the tmniug industry. 
The State under Chandragupta and earlier generally 
tiatioualized the industry But in the MSnava Code (VUI 39) 
mining la open to the public The tax 
demanded, however, is still heavy A t a x 


of 507o 18 laid own, on the principle tJiat mine 
bko treasure trove which belongs as much to the State as to 
person who finds it A tix loi protection, as m any other 
Case, 13 deemed bat lawful, for the king is the protector of Loth 
the upper and sub-soil [adJitpait ‘bhumeradhipatir hi aah/ 
filanu,Yin 39) MedhStithi m explaining the law of the 
%nava Code says that nltbough no one knows what 
there m the laud and ibo government has to do 
'^ery little guarding there yet as there is a likelihood of 
the whole load being taken away by a sirong enemy, 
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( I'T. n. 

tho Idn/r ]s piititlod (0 Ins 'qljnro' -for tluB cniistnictive 
protection.' 

|3i5. ThisloidnnK on to tlio important Hindn theory 
IIio III ti.mrj <111 n" the propriolorsliip in land, 
propr..ti,ol„p.nl»,il wlllcll in COnilCOlpd llltll I.ITOtlOn It IB HOt 
BO connected in tliudn politico in tlio eliglitest degree but 
in the oontrovoraj ot ilie pnsoiit dny nised by Indianist 
pnUticiaiiB and sclio] ira Some of tliefic iiiiterti hare con* 
lidontly asserted that properly in ibe roiI, .iccortiing to the 
Hindu vioiT nliviiya leuted in llio Ilindii sovereign The 
fact on thu other hand is that tins is oxnotly the roveree 
of the Hindu tlieory on the nnlijcct Tho nritors uncon- 
sciously have read their onrn feudal Ian into riiiidu juns- 
prudeoca Nothing is sa distant from IJiiidii law ns this 
theory iny one who is eomorsaiit with tho general tendency 
of the principles oE Hindu law in constitutional matters would 
not boliovo his eyes even if ho be given ,i §loha in siipporl of 
the feudal theory Numerous luslnncos of gifts 
and sates of land by private individuals can bo given 
from the earliest liteiature Low books give 
provisions for saia if (an I lo i foi acquiroment ot proprietory 
right (witnivu) by piasonption (iiaoriptious' pioving to the 
hdt private pioperty in tho soil me extant Above all it M 
expressly and omphitically deolaiod tbnl the king has no 
property w tho ,a,l and this h declared m no less an authority 
than the very logic ot Hindu law, U t m 5 in s a I give 
below the diacussioo from Oolebrooke’s essay on UlmSmsa 
A quMtiou of con,iderabt6 interest, as involving the 
OoU\>rooi.e ^ Jnjportant oae CQQcernmg property jn the 
soil in India, is discuased in the eixlh lectuie 


^ BUbUr {S 8 E X X \ op 

..d m»k«. hia , b VW «) g, f ji„ JhaWta 

rtirvruA 

cura s4aw itiUmfiifs "i "uvunsii usiaa '!««« 

* ,I A 1910 p 199 
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OWA’nBSIlir IN LAND 


^ At certain sacrifices sncii as Uiat wlucli is callefi Vi^wajitj 
votary for whose bcuefit llio ceremony is performed is 
^|enjoined to bestow all \iU property on the officiating 
priests. It 13 asked whether a paramount sovereign shall 
give all the land, inclndiug pasture ground, highways 
and the sites of Inlcos uiul ponds ? an universal monarch the 
r^hole earth ? and a sobonhuato pnnee the entire province 
over which he rules? To that question the answer is: The 
raoanreh has aot pioperly in the earth, nor the subordinate 
prince in the land By’ couqnesl kingly power is obtained, 
0nd properly in bouse and field wlticb belonged to the enemy. 
I’he maxim of the Ijiw, that 'the king is the lord of all 
^sicopting sacerdotal tre.tUb,’ concerns his authority for 
correction of the. wicked and pioiectioii of the good. His 
^iogly power is for governineut of the realm .md extirpation 
^of wrongs; and for that purpose he leceivee taxes from 
htiabandmen, and levies iiues from offenders. But right of 
property is not thereby vested lu him, else he would hare 
property in house and land appertaicing to the subjects 
abiding in liia domiaious The eanh is not the king’s, but 
iB common to all beings enjoying the frml of ibeir own labour 
It belongs, says J a i m i n i, to all alike;' 

* therefore, nltiiough a gift of a piece of ground to an 
individual does ffike place, ibe whole land cannot be given 
by a monarch, nor a provin''e by a snbordioato prince, but 
“house and field acquired by purchase and similar means, 
are liable to gift ” “ 


^ The lest referred to I'T Colebrooke’.* antliorrt; la «t »9T<T osifjrfitvwpj 

«73 

The pTewiou* d]scu<«iOD m »« to wh-vt a mm lecollr gires wlien he pives '*11 hii’ 
) The literal meauinff of th» apl.on^ni is U And [of a eo.intry] is not transferreJ 
(liy » l«og3, for It equally t’**lonR# to *tl * 

* ilif. I .pp 3203.'! Thecon 1 racntoCSah 3 raurl. 01 MhegrfatePlauUif.nty 

on MlraSm-a agrees with the discassioa sninni»n*cJ al-o-r® h Colel.rooU Saharaon 

>tainiini, 6. 7. 3, has — 
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HINDU POLITY 


[PT. 


II. 


riio V(iry (iibcuasion of 31 1 m 6 in s C provep, for it 
presiippoaee, the cxielonco of privnto property in Innd. Such 
private property waa deemed inviolable. All possible 
pretaiiaions by the Crown to such right wna denied in the 
clearest possible terms. Ami this was quite in consonance 
with the spirit of HiinUi Law which held oven the gods 
subject to Uw and presetibed puinahmonl for the Bovoreign, 
if he was arbitrary. 

§ 34G The Hnulu lawyer JJilakantha carries the 
ConidesttiDaiin'i discussioii further nod examines the right 
of the conqueror in these words ; 

g 5t!rj(D ttn 

’R'T ^ 

^ %IlRr75^' U ^ g 

^c9nx?r*^ 11 


Similarly conquest and the other fmodes) are (available) 
^ for a luler (kshatnya) and the others Go conquest 
ownership „{ the conque-.or nrieea 
on y respect of I h e h o n e OB, la n d e, a n d 

"W h ‘^1 °^°’’‘’^'^‘*'^'*larconqnered. 

^Ha.ethe 1 a 1 1 e t h a d a r i g b t to taking 

gs[?l , ?ln SI 5 fil , =« 

earrsrf^rTr*^*^ - t *» Sffl t an g»t vfs ^^irwiffn | 
rsfftsrtiraftflaai »r ■gasn^ aifA-, jn, r* 

r» jr» o»«ft , ‘a. e. ""I VI » Bet ft jrnin , v 

I ' 'ra, 

a. arRftii, r""?!*”’’'''''' " 

•Bfnwair' a .ijr ,r,r,™ ^ 
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O^^EtISHl? IS LAND 


t’QiGS, the conqncr*or acquires that 
much right, and no ownership. Hence ‘by 
an emperor the whole country and by a provincial rulei the 
province is not a deya (a ‘subject of gift’)’ is laid down in 
Book V[ (uf the P. Mimaipsa) Proprietory right in the whole 
Jmid with regard to villages and lauris etc., lies m (heir 
^^respeclive hmd-lorde etc The king 'a right is 
limited to the collection of tax there- 
from. 'I’lierefore what is technically called at present ‘gift 
of land etc. (by the king) doea not mean giving away of 
l-md, but a mere creation of allowance If house, land 
® ^ c., are bought from the owner (by the 
king) proprietorship indeed can arise"’ 

§ «i47, 'I'he Piiine Minister M5d bn v a whose 
'iS'ilniva name m legal hteroturo occnpies the next 

place after Vijnaneevar.i, is entitled to 
profound respect in what be may have to soy on questions of 
Hmdu-law. He discusses the very point in these words ; 

^ ST ^ riT?i i 

sf ^ n 

^ TT3IT fTTT 

?irf5?ii i fri. ttht 

^w. i xlvr qiH— 

1 fupg ftwi nrfvpiT 

‘'^^dU-bhmi (the Great Land, Pnbhc Land, cL below ‘jwa- 
“puWjff ) : IS it or not an object of gift ^ ‘King may given away, 
'‘for he possesses it’ Land lenotbisproperty 


* rViiro^dm nayiiL^a fDAy* NiW'J* 1 

' J-yaj.-jU Ij MJ Jl,«5tMrf • (A..»BIn»'» E—tnl E.TO. , r 358 



HINDU POLITY 


jpT n 


file very (hbcussion of M i ni & m s 5 prove?, for it 
presupposes, the existence of private property in laud Such 
private property was deemed inviolable All possible 
preteuBioQs by the Crown to such rj^lit was denied id the 
clearest possible terms And this was quite in consonance 
with the spirit of Hindn Law wDich held even the gods 
subject to Uw and presciibed punishment for the sovereign, 
if ho was arbitrary 

§ S46 Che amdu lawyer Ntlakantha carries the 
C 0 Il^lleat 10 ^ laud discugaion furthei and esamines the right 
of the coQqneroi in these words 
g gstgn 

%S<Ri|t q li5T5!fh% I) ^ 


^ ‘Similarly conquest and Ihc otbei fmodes) are (arailable) 

for a luler (balntriya) and the others On conquest 
6 otvnership of the conqueror arrses 
“Bly in respect of the houses lands, and 
®^“’®^il'®i«lorooiiqu0red 
l^hero.he Utter bada r.ght to taking 

^1^1^ qiin I fa, afj, 

f' 

’li" 

sx'.W,a, a™ sr^dl, s 

^rsn„n»(i,s,r„w.n, , '’‘'5*'"’ 
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OWiJEBSHIP IN LAND 


^aies, the conqtier*or acquires that 
much right, and no ownership Hence ‘by 
an emperor the whole country and by a provincial nilei the 
province le not a dcya (a ‘subject of gift’)’ is laid down in 
‘ Hook VI (o£ the P Mimamsa) Proprietory right in the whole 
land with regaid to villnges and lands etc, lies in their 
respective laudloids etc 1’ h e k i a g ’s right is 
limited to the collection of tax there- 
from Therefore whvt is. techmcalli called at present ‘gift 
of land etc (by the king) doea not mean giving away of 
Hnd, but a mere cieation of allowance If iiouse, land 
«tc,, are bought from the owner (by the 
"king) proprietorship indeed can arise’’ 

§ d-i7 L’ho Piime Minister il5d ha v a whose 
inuie in legil literature occupies the nest 
place after VijuSnesvara, is entitled to 
profound respect in what he may ba\e to say ou questions of 
Hindu hn He discusses the very point m these words 
W ^ arq i 

H II 

^ TTSTT f^r5I5T^ fISI UtUUTtSlfl'PI' 

^auarar^uf^fn i ^ a ^ar 

i ^ urn— 

^ I f^fjT^rwnrtui^taiHn ^wfiiRrifatn a 

I f^sg Hw ijttt aarif urf’Tar 

atUKvf \Rqi aTufu 

=nr^ n’ 

''MaUhUnn (the Great Lind. Public Land, cf below 'nen- 

"pM) isitornotaiiobKCtofgift? ‘Kmg may gue it away, 

“for ho possesses it’ Laud m not li i b property 


* lynrjfuJro inffjfMl^n I 

’ MJJUtS iarr« (Am® a*»' 


« Sinitnl (Vt <*• , p 


•5S 
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n I K B U f 0 1 . I T I’ 


[I’T. II- 


“b 0 c » u 8 e 8 0 V 0 r 0 i g u t y is f o ^ p r » t o o t i o n 
“and growth only. Tberoiore it is not 

“g i V 0 n." N 

“Doubt may arise in caso a Sarmbhmma King {limperorj 

“in Vidrajitand others ‘gives away all bo possegsea,’ In that 

“case (is) tho Grout Laud which contains public roads, ways for 
“cattle, seats of water etc. to bo given away 7^ For in land 
“there is bis wealth owing to the text of Snijiti— 'King may 
“ ‘wish for (the wealth of) all excepting Brahmins.’ 

“The reply is tbiit t h o p ii r p o r t o f the S m r_> l ' 

“is that King’s soveroignty is for oorror.tmg 
“the wicked and fostering the goo. 
"lienee Imd is ml Linq's wealth. On tho other hand 
•’in that land (state land) there is the common wealth 
“o! all living beings to enjoy the fruit of their labour. 
"Therefore although there can be gift of a piece of 
"n o n-p « b 1 i 0 (Asitdhuratfa) land there can be no gift of 
“the Great Lan d." 

§ 348. The commentary BhatpadlpiU which ia an 
accepted authority ia MiroBinss has the 
The Bbana-eipha following exposition on the eubject 1 

BtlHtvrenfu =1 ansi i erawfii =3 vis 
fhnu gn ^langursitrf i irsiyfiiaii g tietiHTgifhwtrag 
vnui^aig viva' ft ^raaauRutstviartiticlgiviwaai aftfvrfiai a fwt 
mviepd gvs«ra mamiHH i a amaar a^ 

I ** uftsTUiftaiar’ vz?%giftiii' g auha ii' 

‘‘Even a Survahhauma sovereign has no proprietory right in 
“it ( Mahs, pnthivl =GrQHt Land). For even conquest 
“produces proprietory right only in the 
“personal property, house, fields, etc. o f 
“the enemy. In the Afahapfithivf ( Great Land ) 
“however, as the right is only oi 


I BhaiiadipiiJ on Pgrtamiii'amii Dariana (Blysore Gdition), Vol. II p. 317, 
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go'ernmont wU'it is acquired by conquest 
rneiclj ffovoinment whicliialimited 
^opioteotionand growth of theco untry 
^'ind oi'vdication of oril (therefrom) and for 
*>hat purpose to the realization ofta^es 
cnltiiatois nnd of fines from 
® ^ f e n d e r s In the (and there arises no right of any other 
^Und ,, House, fields, etc. acquired bv purchase and 
theJiLe, may however become a subject of gift ’ 
IvatjSj'vnT the lawyer, deals with the subject lu 

these words 

H^hen tbe Ling 18 called the siS-mm (master) of the 
Uud and lu no case of anj other ueaUh, he od1\ 
becomes eatuled to receive ihe one si\tb sbari of the 
produce from it not (that be is mastei] ui aej other 
^ay The master ship which is connected with him 
18 due to the habilaUou thereof by Ining beings 
and 19 the one»s)itb sbaie arising from tboir acts 
whether good or bad ” 

^ttramidra commenting oa this says — 

* Its meaning 13 Ling is colled the SvSmMi of 

land not of other wealth connected with laud Voc 
in any other loay ’ is [laid down] as there is want 
of mastership in land Living beings are those 
having life habitation theieof is habitali n of the 
land , mastership that is mastership of the Ling 
Hence he can only receive one sixth from their acta 


g usn «nar5Slvi I 
wtiiwvi fij wul 9 n 

clfi[^ll€ 3 Til lUPia 

nftfatui^favsunl tcwwnifrvBrii g tfa t 
’’ I TTsn «jw I 'w’oraivJ u t vi»t,trT 

I HTpa»in^ ErfpViftaPt ^iTva VTU vfe SV l 

*n\r!sinar«vTflTa sw inn i ' p 
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HIKDO POLITT 


[PT. II. 


§319. This is the trdditioaal view of the law ; this is 
The vie^vothvv arid the view ol Mi na^sa whose verdict iu Hindu 
Se»»™t"viti, . IS iiual. Tills is m complete agieement 
constitutional theory ^yiih the View of the constitutional writers 
who have decided that the king is a mere servant getting his 
wages in taxes. The servant cannot claim the very property 
as his, to guard which he is appointed and for guarding which 
he gets his salaiy This unaoimous view of law and 
constitution on king’s position was not confined to books It 
was the common and accepted opinion in the country — bo 


common and accepted that it had become current coin even m 

the domain of folk-lore The jQ,taka, which 
Jataka .. . 

we shall quote verbatim below m the nest 

chapter, says [and there it is the speech of a king], that 
the king’s authority is limited to 

magisterial duty, that he had nothing more 
than that, and that he is not the Joid of the kingdom. 
It 18 further corroborated by the coronation 
ceremonial which is the very basis of Hindu Kingship 
.ml«oron.t,onm=. ““‘I "'Wct I liave already analysed for the 
reader There is not even an atom of 
suggpstion in that chain of formulae and symbolisms to 
imagine kiugly proprietorshi p in the land of 
the realm I'be idea is altogether foreign to 
t li e whole system. 


Gupta title-deeds inscribed on copper-plates and registered 
1 n « c r I p 1 1 .. n s District OfiicPi’B office, whoso seals 

they beai, clearly prove private ownership 
In cortimcisesthokinggot only the ^th ‘ahaiV as iu any 
otlior 8 do (<' 7 , of liioveables) 


.. „ , V I.'.! Ti.eiinii..t««re Ills ireuilcnt »nJ 

f ^ ^ V 1 Vwara. § 252 J, TOnbo'o). Jii tlii« case lt»« 

> .h,r." Me a . /. i^io. 
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OWNPUSHIP in LAND 


§ 350. Ill tlie fjice of all this we have m the repeated 
p^entar editions of popular test hooka like Mr 

Naii?8 Laiv CD the ViDceiit Smith’s Early History of India 

confidently stated — 

The native law of India has always lecognised agricultural 
land as hemg crown pioporty ” 

‘The native law of India” as laid down by its own 
lawyers of unquestioned and unquestionable authority is the 
other way. It may be the native law of any othei land , it is 
oertaiiily not the native law of India It is not fair th^*t a 
popular text book should embody such a prejudiced and 
unwarrantable view dogmatically asserted, and asserted without 
taking the slightest notice oE competent discupsions on the 
®ofa]ecl Wilks m his Htstoiy of Mysoie published as early 
1869 haa exhaustively dealt with iheeubjtcton maternls 
^hioh were accessible to him* and which are accessible to 
Mr. Vincent Smith Wilks shows that no foundation exists 
ft>r attrjhutmg the feudal theory to Hindu Law In tbs 
^‘^trodiiotion toUindii Polity' the constitutional 
View of Hindu hterature was pointed out Professors 
Macdonell and Keith who cannot be accused of 
over liberal sympathy to matters of Indian history Imve 
had to admit m their Vedte Index' on a survej of all the 
Arguments and materials for the feudal theory that — 

“the evidence is howoier inadequate 
“to prove what is sought tint the Gieek 
observers are contradictory on the point , tint the evidence 
“adduced from the Vedio hlerituu and tlio MUtmiit 
''Eharma^llsUa lad the Maha DhSi doe^ aot proio the 
“theory, that the evidence s > fit *•< u ,^'oes of other Aryan 
“peoples does not support the of onginiil kuigl\ 

“ownorbhip Such ownership did not exHt *^0 far as cm be 


' Vol I, CliaflM t pp C5 139 
* Vol II p[ 2U 15 
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HINDU POLITY 


[PT II 


“seen m Anglo Sa^on tiroes, nor in Homeric Greece, nor 
“at Rome” Tbo learned aiithoia, lioimer coolly pass by 
Jaimim, totallj ignoring bi n, althougli they go to South 
Africa to find amlogy for Vedic India 

§351 While in the second edition {p. 129) no authority 
AniiaSMra ^fls Buggeated by Mr Vincent Smith, in the 

Commentary edition (1914, p 131n) from the 

translation of the Ari/wi ^Ostra, Bk IJ Ch 24 (p 144), he 
has q^noted a passage given by the translator ‘These who ore 
‘wellvereed in the Nostras admit that the king la the owner 
‘of both land and watei, and that the people can exercise 
‘their right of ownership over all other things e'^cepting these 
‘two ’ The passage purports to be the tianslatioa of a “couplet 
of far reaching political significance” quoted by a commen 
tetor of the Artha^snia I ha\e obtained a copy of the 
mamiscupt of the commentary which is at the Oriental 
Government Library, Madras, made under the supervision 
of the Librarian, through the kind agency of Prof 
Krishna Swami Aiyaogar The original couplet reads 
aa follows — 


^Tsrr tjS pffltV g i 

A mere reading of this ^lola will aatiefy those who ore 
amiliar mth Hindu law that the translation is not what tbe 
"Ti^^ natural, unforced meaning of the dloka is — 

Xlie king IS the protector (p«n), according to the 
^ opinion of the learned in the Saatras, of the lhamt (land) 

^ an water Excepting these two whate\er property there 
may a, la family membora have eamenesa of right therein” 


.llUlteor, fl.M.orfuJ'if''*' u“"' 

} lie Mm wf lie llieory euU j.ogHs rngoely 
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0\>MR‘«inP IN LAND 


In effect It 19 the llicon of ni» 1 . the Imv aud 

coDsttbilion retold It 19 rtlold m tonnoNinn \Mth the rights 
of tho fiuniy of n ruler* A hingdom I'l not p irtible, hccimse 
Recording to the ^ustns it is not the properti oltheUog 
As the ^ristrahhr.m hnie pud, Milmi Vj//i tcaU fra/i’j' 

belongs to the King, onK m 'i'^ tnucli ifi ho hns to protect 
it and no more ' EIo !*» imti its Protector lltncB of his 
Isinilj mtnihcrs (inPoii/uMam) there is no enpercoinry then in 
As protector he takes tiT(s, iml he tin protector of the 
fihilmi *wilh Bcatn of water’ on Jf. la is mulled to fh n\e t-ises 
both Irnni land and wap r IIis familj nimibers Iiavo 
nothing to do with theso taxcfl (»r with tho sniircps of these 
taxes 

To Ottnbutc llic seuso ol tlio innshtion cited to tl>e Slo''» 
IS little short of eacnlego And lontlnhult the ‘^uiet to the 

cottiraentator of the Artho Ssstra is to ntlnhuto nnduesstoa 
Hindu nrjter of Hindu times Anj odd in ithose \eios rnu 
the culture and tradition of “the basins" couhl neier moan 
in Sound mind what Ins been fathered 00 tho author of t e 
§Ioka ' 


* Il»H tlM It ""“t ^ '• * !•’ 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


Position of the Hindu King 

§352 To recapitulate tbe position of the Hindu ling. 

\ The ting had his civil list defined which was called 
his 'salary’ and which hid to be fixed 
u I V 1 1 List reference to the income of tbe State and 

the position of the MonaicU and Country.* The whole revenue 
was not his ealaiy Sahiiiea of the Queeu and junior queen?, 
of Queen Dowager and Piiiices and other members of the 
royal family were also fixed. ' \ 

§353 He had uo junsoictioD over individual subjects. 
King TO ^ a t e r Called master, but it was settled law 

nf iioauiject vybicU people Icnew like the daily appeorancs 

of the sun that he was master of no subject except a criminal.T 
The Jdtaia which does not de.il in philosophy or ideals but 
lads and every-day life, pula it m ihese words in reply to tbe 
demand of a beautiful wife who was desirous of absolute 
raustcry over subjects 

“My good lady, to tn c tbe i ii h a b ] t n n t e of the 
“whole realm arc no b o it i e s ; I ntn not their 
‘master (if., tliey .ue their own musters). L am 
“master only of those who offend against tbe 
“ruler’s (laws) and do what is unlawful For this reason, I 


* ArlAa Sd$tra, Dk V ch 3 , 91 ||t 2I&)— 

*t I K n —The lerm Mrilya ioclndei the Ling 

twni (p 2IC) 
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am \mal)le to ^^ivc you raaatory mid rulo over tlie ivliole 
realm.” ‘ 

§351. With this defined positiou, elmcklpd mth tbe 
Eitig corstiutiuiuiiy chocks aud limitationg wp have noticed, 
siibjugated under tho great constitutional 
power of the Paiira'JSnapada, \rith n conscienes trained to be 
^ne to listen to the public voice, his position really was 
at of the Servant of Slate, or rathur as our forofathera put it 
metcilcsalj’, of a drudgiug Vnn^’ {(lQ.$ya) The epic exhibits 
an ideal that u king should oven give up his dear wife if 
disked to do so hy his subjecis : a popular cud somewhat 
crude way of expressing the king’s position, but oil the same 
®U8hrining the radical demand of Hindu constitution from 
king to sink his individuality into his office. With 
such principles tho kiug was virtually h coDstitntional slave. 
Cven tho Ulmiu tiobbes, the great monarchist Kantilya, would 
Ijot^ allow the kiug to have personal likes or ilislikea *^A 
^ k i n g hoB no personal likes: It is the 
^Ikos of the Bubjocte (that should be followed 

“by hlmV”i 

This lofty sense ef sacrifice made the 
Morally maai Constitutional slave into the 
^ moral master: that ’one man who 
rules over numerous wise and brave men.' Ho was born, as 
®uy8 the Maba-Bbarala, for tbo sake of others, ‘like the horse 
Or the goat.’ Hindu kingship is the highest 


' TheJjfafea, Vot. I,p 398 

ftj ,f,pn ail TO ’refwra 'wro xrg la » 

Ttia k,og ovidenUy s palace jaiwiliclioii of nature ( VatfaiA-fuU control)’ 

tlie sake of convenieDCB.” 

* ■^rtAa.S'i$tTa, Bk J, ch. 19 i 16 <p 39)— 

otn fvtrut 

ni infau xtv: twort 5 fint Pnnt i 
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ifleal ofsaciificeon llie pai t of the individual 
whose priv]lege it was to be the king 
of the FI 1 n d II 8 

§ 355. flis utility waa very great He saw to the transfer 

„ , , of ministere and minietry and was the 

. ... 

co-ordinating spirit in government 
Propelled by his high sense of sacrifice, high traditions and 
high position, morally he stood far higher than the ministers 
and rulers-miuisteis. If people found the actual governoiB 
had, ho still remained the centre of hope and reform and 
avoided disruption ^ Ministeis came and went, but the king 
remained Even when he w.is powerless, he was (as Kantdya 
puts it) the S y m b 0 1 of State* He wa** the standord 
of soveieignty (0 inlly loyalty and hold the realm together. 
He wa*?, in the words of ^ukra, the loot of the tree of 
State 

“King IS the root of the T r e o of S t a t e , the Ministry 
“is Its trunk, the military chiefs aie branches, the army aie the 
“leaves of the tree and the Subjects are its flowers, 
“prosperity of the Country its XnutB, and the whole Country 
“the fin d seed ” ’ 

But for hira the ministry would have tended to become an 
oligaiclij, .incl the finite and seeds for future fruits would 
have fallen jq then bauds jnd been misappropriated 


' VllI ell 1 , 127 (p 320)— 

■ Ihid, Bk V Cli C , 95 (p 254)— 

• S uHraniluJro, \ 12 

«stTr»i qfa , 
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Looking nt liis iililitj .mil «t bis life of superb bacriGce * 
t o Hindu world well jml its verdict ni ibo mouth of Uhiehmo, 
^ 0 ^cpTes(3[^tnt!^ p of Hindn royalty i» ninclu Htornlute * 


■^rrg* ' 

Hf nlldftfirmns (duties) rulcrsliip is the highest lu society, 
‘Or nil limes ’ 


^ V.iAi fiAflrold, 5 .litli ffttraw, rh LMII 2<>— 
’vimsu'T 

otu'jg « 
fnst»tt stfsupit 

Tn" MR sifRMiMni n 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

'character of the Hindu Monarchy 

§ S56. Iti TfOuW be evident fiom the above discussion of 
Mimarpsa, from the theory of taxation, from 
the coronation oath and other points noticed 
above tha^ the State under Monarchy in the eyes 
of the Hindu tvas a T r u s t. \ The object of the trust is 
clearly stated in the ^ruti text which had to be repeated at 
every Coronation s ** This State to (w pimz)— Thou art the 

"director, regulator, firtn bearer (of this responsibility) — for 
"(the good of) Qgriexdture, for tcell-heing^for prosperity^for groxoth 
"(of ibe people), (that is) /or success"* 

The Trust, the State, thus created was for the prosperity 
of the People. It is this underlying principle which has 
been expressed in later literaturo in bo many forms, culmi- 
nating in the fixed maxim that the king is the servant of the 
people getting his wages If the object of the trust is not 
fulfilled, the trustee is "to be shunned like a leaky ship on 
the Sea.’® 

The telos of the Hindu monarchical state brings us to the 
great distinguishing feature of that state The end of the 
state was to secure peace and prosperity of the people. 


* The TTAiJe yiyurrirfa, IS, 11— 

“Tliisi.HyS.'ranty Thou art tlia rnlar, Ihoa art controller, thou art arm aud 
iteadfest 

“Hieo tor land colli, ir, tl,„ Jor peace aed ,aiet, thee for wcallh, thee for lecrea.o of 
oar aubfitaiice " 


* Mklia-BliHrata, Sanl* P. LVII, 43 


— R T. U. GnfGth’s translation 


CfURACTEn or TRE nisou uo'iAnctir 

Sacerdotal duties were no\tr imposed upon the Itmg He 
^29 Deicr n pneqm\eii in Ihe Vtdic tigo Bj praspont^ wpa 
of course, tho imracdinto mntcrnl prospent} the state 
''■^3 instituted fur I*, tceaWi, elc That prosperity, 
^ icli i7as secured by 'i correct administration and justice, was 
regarded to bring about moral prosperiU in its trim as a 
corollary 

§ 357 /Again, the Hindu Monorchical State 
^ Slate wae cBPcntiolly a ci\il statej 

StaiKlin^r armies appear ns early ns the 6th 
century B G ^nd probibly hid etisted before it for some 
c^tnries At tunes len hrge anme‘5, tlireo quarters of a 
ion strong, were mamtaiticd' Bu^llhe Stnte neier lapsed 
polity j T. he gmernors of the proiinces were cimI 
All the known orders in loscriptions tire nddres^ed to 
functionuries The Comnnnder id Chief und all other 
Italy chiefs were appointed hy the Council of State where 
® Commander in Chief hud no place VTe do not find the 
making and unmakiug kings All the liaditious of depo 
auiQQB^. Pptthat oi N^iga Dar^etltty ot PBla^a or of ihe early 
relate dethrooemenls brought about bv the Citizens 
c the Oupitil and other cooRtituenIs of the civil populition, 
by the army The king among his several titles— iVnmpab 
(Protector of the People), BhSpatt (Protector of the Countryl 
^^oUSrala (Lord), Great King oud others— has not got an 
epithet indicitiog an official mditan chirncter, ultbough his 
personal heroism is often extolled He as the head of the 
executive was undoubtedly the bead of the arm) aud m prac 
bee he very often led tho arinv and fought, but that ins a 
personal matter There is no theftry which gives hira a 
militafy halo He was not the generalissimo of the ormv of 
inherent right , that office was quit© distinct from that of 
hiQgship from Vedic tunes (§ 211) 


» E p in lU time ef Chen^gnpi* « 
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Likewise, war was to be avoided as fai as it was possible, 
and e'^pecially so, foi conquest Tins was more or less a settled 
principle of Hindu politics* Mihtarisrci as a feature is 
everywbeie absent 

§ 35S On tbe other band the most pronotniced featuie of 
the Hindu monarchy, as we have seen, was the piramount 
position of law in the polity We have id&o noticed the 
prominent leference to law in the coioiiatiou oitU of the Maha* 
Bharat! The civil character of the tlindn raoinrchy is reflected 
in tbe stress laid on law 

§359 Laws of war and conquest were incorpoiated into 
»,.l Ben,e r’lV'I Lw la one of its limbs So 

much 60 that the question of conquest was 
often discussed from the point of view of mnnjcipal law, the 
standard being the standard of tbe morality of law If a state 
was conquered Us government was to be 10 enti usted into the 
hands of the old lulio" house Tins was what the 
MSnwa Dharma^astra’ 1 ud down after an espenence of a 
neaily all India, ooedcmg empire, extending ‘from sea to sea,’ 
from Madras to the Hindu Ku&h U w«a8 based on tbe analogy 
of the legal tbeoiy of ‘1 e g i t i m a c y ’ It was not a meie 
theory which was once preached as a pious opinion and then 
forgotten It wis lug'=‘ly followed from the 4th to the lOtb 
century A C In the Alhbabid pillir iu’‘Cnption of the great 
conqueror Simudra Gupta of the Impel ml Gupta dynasty we 
find the same principle acte I npjn Kalkiiiaa lecords the 
eaine pricticp I’lie earliest Mihiraina<lm writer bears witness 
to It “The wirs tliey wage with the neighbnniing piinces are 
“not uRuallj undeil iken with iview to possess themsehes with 
“tho adjoining dominions When a prince makes himself 
"master of some kingdom, he conftrs the goa eminent upon 
“some person of the ro> d family , ’ (851 A C —Account of the 

* M»mi Yir loa Mill niVatii.n 21 ‘Bfilvpih 1 at laid down lhat a >vis« 
kinjT o il 1 al«rn)H a’foi I ^\a^ for nccj ii« ban of territ rj * 

* Matio 203 Other Uw Codes to iterate tl Q Bwna pTiQCipto 
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Sufahnan rccon/cd htf --tfiii Zend, (rniis. (1718) by 
I iG Abb6 llpiiAiidot). In ibe n/»p of DimJu Hiitionalisin A^hicli 
orractl tho palmiest days oE lliiulu histoiy, the theory existed 
t 0 form noticed by tho Gioct wrilors with regard to Hindu 
fittitudc to foreign politics. Arrmu drawing upon Megasthenes 
records in lus IjidiUi tlX): 

bense of justice, they (llimliisl say, pievenled any Indian 
from attomptiiig conqneat hiyontl the limits of India.” 
§3G0, Only sucli a theory would expl.iiu the great fact 
nltliongU Clmiulragupta'e was "the mightiest 
^ r 0 n 0 then existing i n t li c w' o r 1 d ” (Rliys 
‘ivida) ami go it roinAined iinilyi- hi^i two Bucceasorg, and that 
^ loiigh the M (iiryii emperors loiiiul tlieir next-door neighbour, 
c Seloucid empire, weak and crumbling, yet no iuclmution 
'fag exhibited to go lieyond tho liindu Kush, the iiaUiruI 
roulier o£ the India of those ilnyg 
§3Gl To this civil and legal chnroctor of Hindu Polity, 
o£"'crV ft re«uh ^bc t-ociologicallii'-toiian, I venture to thinls, 
would mainly nscubo the ex t r CIO rdi « ary 
‘ ^ g e V i L y ot the n i u d u S t a t c (§ 371). and the 
u Bence of a deadly conflict between the People and the Crown. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIl 


Imperial Systems 


$ 3(32 The Aitaroyn, Brfihmana plncaa after the republican 

groupof states llio moutticliical group which 
5^*rT6bijttuni(i cODsiets of these variolies ; 

(1) Monarchy,* (2) Groat for High* Monarchy 
rSiya ) ; (3) 0 v e r-L o t d e U i p (Itf/npflti/al, and {i) P n n- 
^ounxrySovQreiguty* (^S b^t o n (> h ci u in n) 

The High Monarchy is nocdefiaed Bat the woid mnliB (miihat) 
counotea r e I a i i v i t y. eupenority bemeen States of 
the aacan kiad Mshfi-rSjya probably meant a large 
monarchy, larger than its neighbours, rvilli certain cons 
ticutianal features at present not known. Adhiputyn 
m its technical senee evidently aignifics an over-Iordsbip 
embracing protected states ; the Brdhmiin after the montion 
af the Adhipatya has “May I be (soToreign) enveloping 
iiflighbours " ‘ Mhipatya lima Booms to mean an irapetjal 
Bystem in which suzerainty or ‘over-protection 
(A d h i p a t y a) on stales oatside its frontlere was esormseef by 
the dominant state. KhSrarela who bad taken the consecration 


*%8,tUflrajjmup6nor, ««, tnoowebj v »1 con-Utution (of WSIR 

AilftrejaBi- VIH 12) * J ficJoalV'* 
t*>e K.U vrl.erc kmg .. otylod ul o c r a. y’ 

(VIII U) if tPclimeal, wM probsW> a nia'”**'*"*® . , ^ n»ndu lt»oe«’''P 
tbc oatl. .a 0.0 Mal.3 Db8r.«a .pw.Bcely a«lud« 

* ftid, 
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of Muhiliiljyii, was dociibcd obviously in conBequonce of 
Uis conquests snd rdjasHyay ue 'idhipati ind dial raiathn^ 
The wish to be a S 5 i \ a b ii a u in a is expreosed to become 
‘(tbe sole) monarch of the land up to Us (natural) froniierSjUp to 
the sea, over all hum in beings**^ This is a variety of large 
monarcby which la baaed on territory aa opposed to nationality 
(e q , Js,nai^]ya of the Sntapatha Brahtnana) It however claims 
the whole area (aarva bhtlmi) within natural boundaries, 
the country with “natural froutiera The “natural frontiers” 
notion IB evpresaed by ICautilya in his ch&Utrariia sovereignty 
(‘an empire up to tbe four linuts’)* and he defines it to be the 
imperial field aa lying between Cape Comorin and the 
Himalajas, the whole of Imha* ihe ideal of one*kiDg 
empire extending up to tbe seas probably arose in Magadha 
from wheie the field for conquest lay open up to the Bay of 
Bengal Its non Aryan population, unlike the Aryan Janas 
or nations of the Doab was no moral barrier tn the Hindu 
impenalist 

We have thus two mam aysteme one is the Suzerainty or 
l.dhtpatya system and tbe other is the Pan Country Monarchy 
or the SSrvabhauma * The latter system was extended and 
applied even to the Aryan India by the kings of Magadha 
which shocked the principle of Jd>narS>)ya Hindu hietorianB 
denounce I the one king oue umbrella sovereignty of 
Maha Padma establiah®'^ over the ashes of the houses of 
"Vedic antiquity® § 363) 


JftjhbWal J b 0 R S III 431 459 IV 37G 396 
*Atareya.B VIII 18 — 

» Artha Ss (m lil 1 68 p 159 
^ lid li. 1 p 318 

‘TU Sirralhauma a»t relite to the whole Ennh See 5Armi country 
(|3 j1) Pr Ih o ntrj dtSa accord to Art] a aatra p 338 
* S » Turlni Ffxt {| nmler) P 05 j^ya, j j jj, 
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Samrat ‘ Auy oiitstinding personality could be elected leader 
of the organiaition It seems that owing to the character of the 
organisation the Aitareya classed it with the popular conetitn 
tions 

§ 364 The ayatem which won the day in the post 

, , Bnhadratba* period was the s a r w 

Lftter history ^ i. 

of Mon&tcUical h h 'V u m a The eyetem began to take 

Iraper \i ra ahape about 700 B 0 when the national 
states begin to give way ( 247) The old dynasties, 
come down from Vedie times began to dwindle In the next 
century large, non nitionil monarchies greatly developed There 
were about thiee of these One, but not yet the foremost, had 
its seat in Migidha another m K o s a 1 a and the third 
in AvinU* Competition followe between th© three and 
Magadha finally wins under Nanda Vardhani * A 
permanent SSmbhaumaissetup about 450 B 0 
A century later, the old traditional houses are finally wiped 
off the tablet of history by the ^udia FmperoT of Magadha 
(§ 3621 Literally a one'umbrella* empire covering the 
whole of Northern India except the Punjab was erected Hindu 
historians marked it as the beginning of a New Period 

In 600*450 B C people beg^n as il were to question "Why 
should the old dynasties be allowed to live on ? And the two 
first cases of usurpation were enacted— in AvantI and in 
Magadha A polipcal thinker actually formulated a theory 
of usurpation against degenerate hausea* The old 


• See ante (11 ) p 4 « 1 

• G 700 D C Jaj oswU J fl OH S IV p 

• F r«t nd r tl 9 \''t halraa no I tl ea tl o Praij«t<a 

• J lions I87 107 

• Cf niiralTaj J tela I rotted by Kant lymo Arlha flMra \ G "5 pp 
"W 4 Ka \ Ija i f out the ral tj ll o foci tl al tl e m n siorg do really rule 
an 1 abo»o all It 0 threat hnj,<T f p n a! eot I y the people 

BViSra Waja was a ruthless n r t r Ka® ka w I a j era uni na ne He prcacl ftl 
accord nj; l il e Ma a III Sraii n U estcrP In I a to a famrlra k Dg Gomdl rfij* 
lUlBljagi A.K lOO 31 calls ( ta criMskeil p Icy 
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dynasties ae em to hare outlived theraBelves 
and ceased to perfoim their function. 

§ 365 This type of Hindu Imperulism was also linown 
Ohairavarun “Ghakravartin system ” It has leference 
id ‘the aiena xolie'ic i}\e impenal ivJieel moved 
tinohstructed' The basic idea again is territory In the 
place of the old ‘up to ocean’ limit it substituted a new 
definition — from Cap© Comorin to Kaahmii ‘ The 
Chakravartm ideal had been m the air ceitainly as early as 570 
HO and presumably earliei The Biuldha took it from the 
phraseology of politics and proclaimed tlie foundation of the 
Empire of his Religion (Dhorma Chakia) ‘Conquest’, 
Conquest,’ ‘nothing bat Conquest, and to create oneness by 
that Oonquesl, was the breath of the eastern Hindus in 600-500 
H C The Buddha claimed to be a Chakravartm emperor 
snd the Mahavira, anotbor great teacher, claimed to be the 
Conqueror (Jma) of his time As in the llogbul period the 
air was surcbaiged with the idea of founding UadshahiB 
both in religion and m politics, so some two thousand 
years before people thought oothing hut of unifying the 
continent by conquest in religion and m politics 

The idea of unity was the only element therein which would 
find approval of the histonau Apart from that element, there 
was nothing in the eyetem to conunend itself to the expenenco 
of the country The eyetem, memt d^elopmout of a 
tremendous power, but itu»sn power oituined under inton 
notion The otter effect was siokiog into etbnuatioa t n e r e r 

b e c 0 m e on a p p r o r e d B j B . o n, ^ ^ 

end politicolthinherB went bock to tin. idenle of the rederol 


• Jnl s Sl.lr. p 339 - tf'O ' 
CoonWy m 11. 

„p 10 11 » 

ChjkVrararliD nrona 


■ JulflUiJl" lort*) fnftfrpinlio 
1000 i me 4 ««re m lie 
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System and the Adhipatja They preached that individual 
states had a light to live.* 

§ 366. The great feature of the M a g a d h a imperial- 

^ . ism was its centralization. 

Ce n tral 1 /ati on » i » i j 

Justice had become royal, even law tended 
to be royal ^ The village came under the royal officer. All 
ships were owned and let by the state Virtues alone did not 
come under the focus of the Crown, also vices were brought 
under the imperial vigilance. Prostitutes were placed under a 
loyal department, gambling was centralised in government 
buildings or buildings licensed by government, hotels and wine 
shops were put under an imperial department. Mines were 
monopolised or, to quote the old phrase, bi ought under one 
Outlet (ekamukha) Some of these measures were beneficial, 
others injurious 

Centralisation was against the genius of the race. The 
Buddha founded hU empue, but the machinery of that empire 
was self-government, and it flourished. On the other hand 
under the Magadhan machinery, the soul of the country 
was chained round the imperial atandaid, and it failed. 

§ 307. The system which was tried next was a compro- 
Ad iiiiperiui 8)116111 mise The Gupta system tolerated a few sub* 
oi c...pr.n.8« It, but in reality it was neither 

a Federalism nor the mfeiior type, the puie Adhipatya. 
In essentials it remained a large moDarchy A real federalism 
with BometUing like equal Ueatment to other states remained 
to be revived 

§ 3b8. For pur purposes ol constiiutiooal study the second’ 
and the third* empires are but mere monarchies The power 

' m 47 53 xTsu g „ ,,, 

beeaUoManu, \U 2C« ) ’I 

■ A,u...S5.,„, |, ,5„ I 

“ 01 lli8 Uiipta* 

‘ Tli.t u.dor n.r.l,., 
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of constitutional bodies under tbem must have varied to some 
extent according to the periods of peace and war. In periods 
of war and stress they must have become somewhat weak and 
in periods of peace they would have grown powerful The 
popular forma, at any rate, etill lived. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIU 


Revivfll of Hindu Polity 

§ 3GE). Thf period aEterTOO A. C- is a l^eriod of dattos 

auddiatxiption. Popubr iDStilutious decnyed an m n 

tfona dwindled. The causes, ns observed above, are ye 

’"§3?ri3„t th.ro 

of §iv5ii and the Sikha, the Sikhs as a po >ty or 

Isiled because they ccuW not connect t erase ve 

Past. They followed a system "'■iohpravraledaronj them and 

established a polity of ono-raan’a rule ; ° ' , . jj 

to remedy it bnt the attempt brought obonl '00 “ 

was tlo •■Padshabi,’- tboMogbnl forra.m 

in rise and in fall But tbo raoveraen. ,n the Moratha ooum^ 

had a different history. There they looked 

and drew np a constitution and toun e a po^ ^ 

that were easily available to the MahS- 

connected them with the Past y' y reign 

BhSrata and the ^ukranJU an on ^ ilinistxy 

but not rule, that government eoo ^ightapmdMna.' 

of eight ministers. And they ® political literature of 

They searched out or Book of State Terms. 

tho country and drew np ortion of Hindu polity, one 

Yet Iha system tried was only . They bad tho 

half of the whole oeoy 

C»,of M.,. hot be eeid 

Jam^ada, To their g teet ere ■ 
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that in modern times they were the first to realise that 
one man’s rule was not allowed by the wisdom and experience 
of their foreiathers, that it was foreign to the genius of their 
^astras. Their limitations were the limitations of darkness 
and ignorance about the constitutional history of the country, 
a darkness which we have not yet fully removed three 
centuries after 
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mao. is free and be cauQot bo subjected by force^, and when 
the Brahmin accepted the leadership of the ^udra in attempting 
to found a State. 

§374. The Reformation of the Hindu has come. But a 
force which is greatei still is also coming, This is the pagan 
thought, the European man*hood. What a coincidence that the 
race which evolved the greatest constitutional piinciples in 
antiquity should be placed to day in contact with the greatest 
constitutional polity of modern times The contact is 
electrifying: it can either hill or rejuvenate the Race’ 
Probabilities, however, aie, as the liistoiian thought,’ for the 
latter, and a Hindu would natuially hope for the latter. 

§375 Constitutional or social advancement is not a 
monopoly of any particular race. I am not a believei in 
the cheap wisdom which pleaches that political greatness is 
inherent in some peoples. It is a Buperatition ^ which ia as 
baseless as the Spanish superstition of the Blue Blood. Theie 
IB no such thing as Blue Blood in political and constitutional 
evolution Political and constitutional progress is a creation 
of circumstances and human forces. And even if such Blue 
Blood be a leality it is certainly present in the vein^of the 
Hindu. 


‘ ^1^ 1 I Data bodka, I 10 25 

* There is tnucli iiothinkin^ and anreasonable mortification at times witneased at the 
tJ.'tfUgJit ffS bsiBg "cosqiNfrsd ’ Sat conquest iscbIj-u jnede oi rece/yiag aen thoughts 
and new life What great modern community not conquered ? The primitive state 
of Enghnd would have coptinoed much longer but for the advent o£ the Dane^ md the 
Kormana Gennany and Italy would have remained a Iliiropean Itajputana or a 
Katliiawad but for the French and Austrian dominatioo India would have become 
another Siam, Ceylon or Korea bwt for the Muhammadan incoming 

* “With this (tenacity) they (the Bindui) have retained a costly poaiessioo, that 
“ inclination towards the highest intellectual attainments v Inch runs through their wholo 
•'historj This treasure IS eiill vigorous m the hearts of the best Indians, and appears 
“the more certainly to promise a brighter future."— DuntUer, Uitlory ot Autiquil’j, 
(I85« hi) IV ch 10 
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APPENDIX D. 

Additional Notes on Part II (1924). 

I* 51 — oj President of UieTown 

Divisional capitals m sMts of Govcramcats (adbi^ilhanas) Iiad fljeir 
reihthtjia under tbe Guptas El W, ISO gives tlie liapara iresHiin 
in t]je pronnee ot Bengal nndei Ktimsra Gupta He js 
giTcn the liononfie before Ins name fp 142), and ib a«sccia(ed with 
( e District Officer m the admimslnlion of the district 

Cf also Rhys Davids, Buddhttl indta^ pp 96 97 for JdiUla^pamnUa 
cu as Aldermen or Presidents and ilohi Seiiht as the Chief Alderman 
®'er (be Aldermen of the guilds 

124 — whether a Itepresentative of the People’— 
fp iSO— 131 —Council of State and Representative of the People- 
Distrust admimstraUoa in Gupta times and Local Representatives— 

A Sidelight IS thrown by the Gnpta system of District administration 
The Damodarpur copper plates discovered lo the district of Dimjpnr 
Petigal (El ,XV,pp 1 13 — 145) prove that the District Officer [Ei#/fo^a pah 
or Vttka^(i ai/vklaka, appointed hy thi. (jovernor {vpanka) of the Province of 
Bengal (Pcndrirardhani bhttlli), tliv latter I olding his appointment from the 
Emperor direct] male setlkments r>f land m conjunction ttiIU (lojiir^n 
the President of the town (Aoyoro tre^ktAni^, the President of tl e 
rnerchaiitf, the senior (Prrtt/m/rt) G^n judge), the Senior city 

Registrar (Prathama Kajaslhal ^\e thus find (he local representatives 
ossociatiDg witli the GovcrnmcDt Pistricl Oflictr m an admioislenal act of 
the District 

‘The governmenlal aulhonlj of the district’ {pdktihfhdnadhi] nrana) 

*8 expressly mentioned as \cstcd in the govcrninctit cfFieial along 
^ith the popuht officials of the city corporation-. <-y , ^>lytUoJn. 
nmSrividlj/a relninmar* Mi7 nroranj rlo A’oyor i 

kth)-~pnTope tnmvjiavakaT-ii (p 18S) 
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HINDU rOTITY [tt ji 

Similaily in the Government of the State it is veiy piobable that Iho 
process was repeated 

Pp 101—105 -UaUttarAh 

See lA , X,213 and III , XY, p ISG on Mahatlaias In the Dimodar 
pur plate {El , XV, 86) the Mahatlarn and other Ashia 7 ula adhil arana^ 
deal with setllement ot land and repoit to the Governor Dp Ibis with iltd , 
p lS3j where the same function is performed by thePresident [Sreshihn), 
Kulika, Registrar, e7c , along with the Goveruraent Distncb Officer The 
Jilahattara is there reporting from some tctcrior town 
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4i,194.19l 

Aj-tta Jatrii . 54, 170,177,187 

A^iU ,p^ 
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the president of 
Ike aristocratic government 
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Alrura 41,176,191,192,19^,195 

Alexander S3, 34,61,03, 6 1 6^, 
06,07,68,09,84,188 

142,144,173 
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PiOM 

Alliance Vule milia lallia 142 
Amhaskthas "3 ?4,7'i,84 

“Abastanoi I 

— Samlnstai J 

iheir goi srnmcnt ilemocratic 

7 ^ 74,81 

— ~e)icted Iheir ireneials , 81 

—listened to the aihice of 
tbcir cl^lcr^, the htter did 
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Ainlmsadors of the kshudrala 
M&la\a coiifideracy 

Imndrod id number 

——treated mtii uncomnoa 
liospitalit} .. 

— with full powers 
coQclnde treaty 


73 


83 


70 


97 

72,73 

82 

81 

8 

96 


foremost citizens as — 
j Ano^htthhttlt ( of unfaiims 

I prosjenlj 

Araara 

I Amttta 

Abininda 
AndliaLa Vrislini 39,40, 41,421 
59,90,''9, 138,19], 192, 

194,197 

Andhm^ conquered l>^ 

Bindusira but atlovred relf- 
go^einment under some 
Saipglm coiutitiUion idC 
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120 
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51 
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59 
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53 
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99 
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53 
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Kttlm reUgions .. hC 

KttUla aristocrats) ... 193 

Kiikuras 57,09,153167,194,197 
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... .. 152 
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Kshudraka-Mdlavas 
"“—their league outlived the 
Mautja Empire . 71 

——had no king 100,160 
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peacA .. 81 

—elected & g'^neral • 81 

— —their handsome lewis 87, 


133 124138 

K«hnlhr\la» 31.35 87, S'',6P, 

GS 09.70.7 1 ,< 2,7 .5,81 .8 4 50,1 12 


eoin<i arc strnek iii the nune 
of the King and the political 


conm'inity 

... «2 

Kuru-* 

11,57,55,59,131.137 
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42 11,44 

Laws for Kings , 

7 

Laws of republics 

.. 123 

Lawyer- Judges 

53 

Leadeis of ganas 

129,130 

Leehchakis 

54 

Leg'll procedures 

129 

(Vyavah^ia) 

Legislation 

134 

Ldvi, Sylvam 

38,43» 59 


Leelichliavika— owning allegi 
ances to the LechcUhavi cons 
titutiou 121 

Lichclihavis 45,4 8,5 0,6 3,5 t,5o,57 , 
68,59,t)8,82,85.lU,12-l. 
— their handsome lools 87, 
96,163,165,170,171,174, 

I73,l76,l7'»,183,l8t,185 
—a ramification of the Videhaf 1 85 
—the deiivatioa of the word 
from Sanskrit loot discussed 186 

Life of Appollonias of Tjana 86 

Lord Cleiks— (recorder* of the 


House) 113,114 

M 

Madh}a(leSa , 137 

Madhyaonakeyas 165 

^ladhjamik& ]53 


MadraKi {.One of MadrabhaUi) 121 


Madrakas 

57,58,09,154,155, 


156,l7o 

Madras 

39,88,92,120,131, 

133,184,133,151,155,174,158 

— their 

migration into Raj 

putana 

lol 

Marian 

feitnres (m the 

religion 

of the Lichchhaiis) 179 


106 

39 

159 

159 

159 


52 

179,54 

33 

29 


Ma,»Ktralcsof ‘Jfcif governed citic? 63 
— prououucmg final orders re 
tveaUinga among tlie children 
of Kajlia tribe . 

Mnliibhoja 90,107 

Malid Kassapa ... 

Maharaja 

Maharaja Janapada 
— republican, of the demoeratio 
type 

— tlieir 5aiva coins 
Mahir'lji ^tille of tlie lecorders 
oftbe House 113,114,120,121 

Mahaiialn (uistinginsbed 
iztembers) 

Mabivlia 
MalcLhalis 
Mdlava gana 
M&laiah 134,55,37,38,60,88, 

69 70,71 72 74,76,77,81, 

84, 164, lo5, 170, 174 
Mttlavaka . 175 

Milavas— their modern discendants 
' 84,57,87,151,152,153 

Malaiynh 34 

Malawai dialect . 152 

Mallakas 67,68, 1 2 1 

Mallakis 54 

Mallas 48,49,50,54,58,59 

—two 131,187 

Mslloi 84, 68 

Minania 43 

MinaiaArtia Sdslri 8 

Mantra 12,S0,83,l^6;i27 

Maatradhara 40,83, lol, 181 
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Mantra gnpU . • W7 
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US 

men of all castes) 

. 131 

Nachil eta; 


82 

■“oE Eastein Kajpulana 

. 161 

Ntthaphia ... 


152 

iUaliya 

7,155 

NaiuK armj 


67 

Mdtsja Nyaja (anaicb>) 

97 

ffanahid 

17« 

, IS 

blatters of state 

12 ] 

Nation (ieintonal) 132, 

post- 


Mauiidi mk^ja 

U 

1 A^edm, artificial and pbib«onliic 


iMumcipahties 

.. 14 

, stage 


135 

5Iaiir}a Empire — cxteoding 

, Niiiotial assembly 


11 

up to Persia 

. '‘M 

Naliona! judicature 
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'“(luides the eonnlrj uito two 
ft)rins or gaverament 63 

Meuaniler .. 38,05 

MilUav) Alt . 30 37 

MtaUMaater 42 

Minutes oE the nieetin* 1]3,1I4 

Mongolian origin oE lliudu 
repuMioa (the theory of) .. 179 

based on llie snubnoses in 
Uli^rUui and Sincht iculp* 
lures, and tho customs of flic 
llitnaUiao lull men 179, 


Nationihtj (political! .. 133 

Nalionalitj (tribal) . 133 

yatti*cha(ultlia (The four 
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meted tlmce-lhe rules re 
them .. 107,108 

Nttfh fliiltjio (the one ilatti 
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moved once 103,102,100 

NatU"» JfiaptJ Viilo MotioQ 104 

y<iy<i ••• G 

Nftbliakas 133,146 

Xifbha paftllis 113,145 


^Iitra liliha (allianci) 

’—to allow the strong to live 
ami the woah to bo rodiicetl 
Mixeil constitution 
Miinarcliieal nations 
Monarchy 


refuted pp 180 189 j N4l>hilmo the three ^^4bhas) 


1 12 I Kigar 

I K'tgaras — (citizciioof the capital 
1 12 or the members i f the ca] ital 
123 I As«imb1> ) 

•>S I N<nt 

34 35 j h'trida tlic Sage to whom 
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152 
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Mote hall 
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M<i»icam— Muchnhtriia « 75 

«aMcu*ib»nr)s 37 

Jf !«{»(» ii» 71i»i ! coronation 
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—coins 43 
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Odomboeres 
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GU^axoliy o£ the Blmja Petta- 

nika 

... 96 * 

One Chambei constitutioii 

. 44 

Opimoa o£ the majority 

m, 104 

Opposition to a motion 

115, 116 

Ossadioi 

. 74 

Ostracism ( among the 


Arijakas) 

173 

Oxydrakai Ksbudiakas 

84, 


68,72,86 1 

V 
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two hcredilaiy kings ns 
omraanders .. 
ificliiUs 12,14,31,57, 68, 

69, 137 

aiicha Tanlra ... ® 

aailay (Mr.) ,..172 

aitHt ... I**® 

iigitcr ... 

ariksLtt ... ••• 

artsiail (Pariskat) li, 15, 20, 21 

'Arf7ii ... ,M 85 


question liable to 


Pdntttt 02,94,] 20,121,123, 

182.134,185 

Piras k»Ta (district) ... 185 

Pit^oa-prastha ... .. 77 

Pitiraokkha 104 

Persian CoiuS ... ... S3 

PettaniU 80, 00,119,142.103,167 
Phdosttatus . , .,86 


Parliament 27,50,52,83,84, PettaniU 80, 00,119,142.101 

85, tit Phdosttatus 

—of 50000 representatives 67,180 P*l^alilna (t,ee) Pcttanikas 

Parliament (federal) 191 Pitentikas ,. t 

Parliament — raatteis discussed m 62 Pointlees epceebes (anapjaiii) 


Parthian Sakas , . 152 

Party ... ...41,42 

Pii(ala 77,85.128,151 

—preference for migration to 
submission ... 


. . 152 preeautioDs against 110,111,112 
... 41,42 — Itefeued to a jury or com- 

,128,151 mission .. 110,111 

to Political Authority — resting 

... 77 mill the Ga^a or Saijigba ... 82 
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Packs 

U 

strangers 

134 

Politico relrgtais bools 

& 

Popular assemblies 

11 

Political spies 

O’i, 100 

Poros 

Q4,7a 175 

Pradhina 

lio 

PraUau'i 

127 

Pmdynmna 

120,102 

Projajati 

5 1-j 

Pratijua (resolution) 

lOo 

Prachl 

U7 

Pfilrjqnas 

)S6» 

(identical with Prljinnuha) 15C« 

"resident 

63 

— giTing piimsliment la 

Ilia 

owD aiuie 

124 


“"his ekctto(\ 01 selection 
37 91,129,130 

1G3, ISO 


rieaidcnts oi the Lichchhavis 
highest juaicial a\ithoiit> o2 

—his Jecisions carefully 
recouled 32 

■“"termed as Rija 51 

Preshv* r liasthaUs 76 

Principles o£ Government 133 

Principle of representaUan 1 15 

Procedure of Censure against 
misdemeanours in speech 113 

Procedure of indemnity fa«« 
mail lappaj 

—rejected by follo\>eio of 
Buddhism 119 ' 

Procedure of majority 109 

110 Hi, 113 

Proceeding in presence (d’lw 

FttiajiaJ II2 


PanES 

— scttlemonC oE pointless 
apeech by the delegation 


comTmtfeet , 112 

Prov&lnna Jaivala (or Jaivali) 12,18 

Ptilcmy , 61 

PulimHs— a drandian people 
but lepuhiican 143, 146 

Punch marlvcil corns 43 

Punjab 38,59 

Piulil iia 7 

Piulijaimlta rcpiibl c 


— founded by oao Puslijamifra 
— ilevelopel great power and 
wealth, luilicted a defeat on 
tlic impenal forces under 
Kuraaragapta, — harassed 
SLauda-gupta who cuisheJ 
them 168, 164, 163 

Pushyamitras (republican 
I people) J 63,164,165 

, Pashyamilia , ISJ 

P'<?« 41,124 

Pdgagaoianil a piesident of 
the ludiist rial guilds) 119 

a 

Qneea of Scteuces 1^8 

Quorum 27, 1D7, tl4 

— number of twenty for all 
foimil acts 107 


Rucc ^otra) 
Rapsou 
Ratlhap^lla 
Rttfihia 


E 

130 

3 5« 48,65,ef#fy 
125n 
89,95 
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IUja»Dluirua ... * ... a 

Uajasnlm ... .. JOO 

Itajal'i ... Si, VI, 51' 

... ... 85 

R-ija— cicctmh and re-oUeHort 1 1 

of Tc^\\\i\\c. VuU 
President . ISS 

farm of gcivcinmcat 36, 
.«50.V0,4l'67,13V,16V 
IKjanj as —proper name of a 
political people 100,158 

—a democracy .. 159,t<10 

— w\io\» JatiapaU consecrMeil 
to rulerehip 150 

lidjBHyaia •• 31 

Hdja^ahiUn republic whicli 
recogmred Uie title of Tidyin 8i 

HdjafaLilopajmn , , 36 

5 

Rd)« cwdaya vnUag dw I 
tfictai under Aioka 143,144 

— Six out of eight tepublicau 146 

Rdjdnia „ . 43 

Rijukas— (Kinglets) . 85 

ll&ma-Dasa . 8 

RSsbtnka 89,530,^5,96,119, 

13), 14?,' H 

Rasbtttka — S^patya (boaid of 
leaders not Ueieditary) 95 

Realm Diet . 3 

( Chhandaka ) of 
the whole city to elect a king 
to a vacant throne 1 15 

Republic 28,30,83,35, 

87, 88, 116,125 
—national ot tribal basis . 132 

Republican coins 43 

— dissensions 173 177 


[rt. 1. 

Vaois 


llepuUican In the tnoic of gnpa iSi 
—in tlic nsmo of the country 132 
— Witb gapas ob Vrolcelor 


(trd^miyaj 

... 132 

— in Uajpntftiin ; tueordeil 

in 

MaM-RUdrat\ .. 

... 155 

— new liistoncal iiislauits 

131, 132 

KcpubUcan States— 

■7,04,82 

—And tlic GiipLas 

163,104 

—administration prcccilure 

.. •iP 

—bras cry 

. 170 

— dharmi of and 


— dharma saipgha 

.. 117 

— cnitmcrateJ • 


Kolyas, 


tCau&dilrisas 


Alallat 


MoTtyas, 


Ltcch»ns, 


SnJlyo* 


r srfedas, 


— Baltt, Bhnyyai 

48,49 

—formation of new 

13M36 

— Gopjiavns 


—ID Artha Sistra 

... 67-82 

— m Buddhist literature 

45 

— m Greek writers 

. . 63 

— m Ks«ika 

79 

— intellectual nnil physical 

.. 86-88 

— king consul 57,59, 60 

— Mauiya policy towaids 

.. HI 

— *oaostly obliterated durii 

ig 

the imperialism 

. 149 

— nation^iu-arois 

.. 00 

—noted by Greek historians 

. &4 

—Pimm 

..S3.41 

—principle oE equality pre- 

vailed among them 

.. 170 
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-“tl»oir sjstera of justice 53 

— tliB Mdl.iNas (Mi\lavi«) thevr 
modern descendants . lo3 

"-the Maurja policj of 

breaVjne up of 1*8 

— their adimnistratn e nrtnes 170 

— Ihcir cuHiires 

•—their disappearance IC'J'lOa 

—their love of liherlj and 
migrations 154, Ij5 

—their moral a^'ets a high 
sen^e of justice, discipline, 

TO pcct tor popuhr feeling 100 

—their sjetems cfitima.te<l , 

p p 159 177 

—their rroaV pomU manj of 
lhe*c rrere small devoured hj 
Urge states andccased to exist 
nhoa conrpictcd 175 

—Its mover 191 

their disappearance in the 
end of Uk fifth cent 
—were n nation at arms prone 
to form Uagiicv 179 

— unoaraolon the lUvi 

G5,^0,67,«S 


raars 

—their rc*oppparaiice m 
Sahga times, their migration 
— their loogevitj 174 

—the legends on their coins 153,142 
—under Atoka 142,148 

—under the Maarjas 141 148 

— their status varied according 


to their strength 

142 

Retnibhe of politics 

117 

— turned into trade guilds 

t>9 

Rcprc«cnlatives 

U 

Pet Ju^icala 

113 

Resolution procedure . 

115 

Resolution 


—before the SArrgha 

IOj 

18,110,114, 1?4 

—moved at the instance of 


the Buddha 

105 

—party aSocted formally 


informed of 

105 

—repealed times a6«cmllj 


remaining siknt, was decUrcv! 


carried 

105 

Hcreoiie (collection of) 

12J 

pji lib fonn Icr of • gan&) 

191 

R IN pvrcni polthaVin 
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SiliAna j)o[)«!ar lody 

17 

iStnifs 

U-IC 

— lU coropoavUou 

16 ’ 

— funeliouB ... 

. 11 

— ita Judicial function 

80 , 

—tie I’risident 

. 14 

—its resolution . 

18) 

—constitution 

14 

JdWi ehara 

ID 1 

— hwloriial carter 


Sahhi poitt 

18 1 

Samkarshstia ( t\ leader of 

Sacrament csaential in. every 

1 

opposition to knshna) 

192,101 

constitution 

100 

iSaipsthaglra , 

60 

Sagala— lladra capital 


Samtidrogiipta — 


described 93,91 i 

Smiatffa Vtiiajia-^s ule 

pro* 

Sachida 

32 

cccding m presence 

.. — 

Sajafa 

119 I 


137 

Sakaia-^Tj/i ha 

Cl 

Samtajjia 

53 

Salanna japjwinw (vvlnspennj* 

1 

S inat-tcitl B8 

156n 

raelbod) 

no 1 

Slncht Sculptures 

179,181 

^alrat 

0 1 

SaM.U 

Gt,05 

Saldki vide VotiDg licbcla 

_ 1 

Saalariich&rra 

165 

JaMrt (collector oE 


Sa/Ue/d— resolution passed by 

votes) bu five ftoaUricattoos— 

109 ' 

a rtpublic 

.. 150 

5(J?dia OrMana (Collection of 


Sanskrit— Iranian bases 

60 

votes) 

1^0 , 

Santhagdra 

60 

Samayas (tlie laws o! gapas) 

124' 

^ Sanio 

19 

Sambos 

76 

Sfipindi Nikaya 

44 

Satpgha Constitution— politi 


j Sarasvati 

156 

cal and religions t03,l0t 

j SarySta 2laiiaia 

. It 

Saijigha 23 27,28,29 32,33,84, 


8a$4Qba 

165 

35,89 12,43,44 50, 78 89 1115, 


.Ja/t— practised by tlis 


108,110 111 112,110,119 141, 


Ivatbaians 

64 

142,161,— 

Satiyaputo 

. 100 

SamgnadAamun 

85 

Saitdra\ anas 

155 

Samgha eldera of, fathers of, 


Salaakdyana 134,145.160,169, 

leaders of 

47 


160,188 

Samgha political 


Sdkala 

38 

Sajpgha religious 28 33 103 104 

Salaitta 

122 

Snntffhl 28 99,158,169,101 


S41 ya gaua — members. 

old 

194,196 

and yoaiig 

60 

Samgrdmah 

14 

Sdkya muni 

116 

S\mha lana 

28 

Sikya parliament 

120 
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—Constitution .. 159 

Schisms (in saipgti-v) Ui 
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Sculpture 
Seals ,,, 

Seals ju tlic assembly 
Second House — • composed of 


elected elders 
Seleucus 
8md 

Seo^pati (General) 

Senate ,, 

Senart 72,82«, 

Sibis 

Siboi=Sibis> . O'^,' 

■ — Saibyaa 

~Sivis 

— tbeir migiatiou — their 
coins 
Signature 
Sikbs 

Siljia (art) 

crematoTinm) 
Smith, Vincent 
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bindhu Sauviras 
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41 Sitaji Chliatrapati 

02 Soilni « Samiras 

. 36 Soligaun plate ••• 

... 17-1 Sonnde^a 

• Ij Soplioi 

18S,1S9 Soplijlcs-Sanbliiiti S5,6 

159 — Sopeitlics 

a) 13> —their Social customs 

In — the intense political cliaiacter 

3 8 of the individual 
181 —then handsome looks . 

42 Sot ttha 

104 Sovereign As»cmbl) 

Sovereign states . 


187,188 
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74it 
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86 
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,81,83 Sovcie!gn~U hole counti^ 
141 Sovira 
20 Spartan constitution 
185 Spies 
41 STVighna defi^as 
72,82«, M^efsfg Srau^him jati^as 

. 155 Srentt ( 


0^^,74,75,77 Standards 
OS State 

t»H State ha^cd on contract 

State mark . . 

153 Stales— ambiguously descubed 
43 Pl>egOas= ? Bhagala 
87 Glausai or Glaukantkoi 
87 States bearing personal namce 
184 8tnt«.eecret .. 

I43 btrabo 
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Sudra^ .. 34 150 | 
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Suftgas 60,SI,U8 

Sarishtva—The cQutxtry owing 
its name to the R^shtrika 


coostitation 05 

Surashtiaa 167 

Sdtia (lhaias 53 

Suttadhara^Sulf idkara IS) 

Sntrai 7, 8 

Sp<Jy<7»ii^j4Pa Mann 8 

Sviri]ya 9l,9Z,U3.lH9 

— etjuals 9 1 

—elected president 91 


Svetalielu , 12,13,14,188 

{System, republican, their 
criticisma 


—their material proepenty 

170, 171 

—they were good agncul- 
turiata 171 

— sepavation o£ poTJcta and 
(uDclions among them e tggeet 
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tional experience „ 171 
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ment in their chiefs 171 

—philosophic basis of the 
—slates 171, 17e 
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the state 172 
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Tacitus 
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TakshaSiId 

121,146 

Tito'l country 
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Tarapmwala, Sorabji 
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Taxation 


Tacsa-pipiyyasikd kamraa 

105,108 

Tdvatipnsa 
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Tcchoical literature 
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1 Thdkiin family .. 

... 96 

1 Theocratic goveinnient (of the 

Chumbi valley) 

181 

Tboma«, T, "W . , 

29 

Tibetan affinities of 
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Ltchcbhav s 


— paper on by Mr V Smith 183 

theory of Tibetan origin 

di«ciJ8sed and refuted 

180.181 

Tibetan government 

, 180 

Tibetans 

no 

Tiibut 

50 

Titles 

SS 

Tokhans 

6 

Totvn rulers 

157 

Townslnp 

44 

Trade guilds 

31 

Transition from monarchy 

to 

repuhlio ^ 

74 
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and 
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166,170 

Trigartta Sliasl^lia 
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1 procedure) — 
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1 Tumour (author) 
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... 176 
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VnSi 

... 137 
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105,107 
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II 1 K D U r O T. 1 T Y 


L V. Lilita vistara ... 

Lasseu 

l«vi 

Life of Appollonius 
Life of the Buddha*** 
LSI. 

Linguistic Survey of 
India, 


Bib. Id( 1. Asiatic Society Kd. 

Author of Indiache AUerthumskunde. * 
Author of Le Nepal— in two volumes. 
By Philoatratus. 

By Rockhill (TiUbner). 

By Grieisou. 


M. and K. Authors of the Vedic Index. 

JIacdouell and 
Keith 


Maha-BhSiata Bengal Recension (when not specified 

— M. Bh, otherwise), Kumbakonum (when so 

specified) Edited by T. H. 
VyfisSchaiya, 1908. 

See D. N. Vol. 11. 

llahaGovlnda Sutta 


Mdcdonell Author of the History of I he Sanskrit 

Literature and the joint author 
of V.I 


M. P. S , 

Mcihapanmbbana 

Suttanta 

Muhavagga 


Muha Bhashya. 
Kielhotn. 


See D. N Translation in SBE Vol. XI. 
and Dialogues of the Buddha, pt 
II 

Ed. by Oldenberg , TransUtiou of, by 
Rhys Davids and Oldenberg in 
S. B. E. Vols XIII. and XVIL 

By Patafijali, Ed by Kielhorn. 
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ABBREVIATIOKS 


M ‘ Ed. by tho Pali Test Society. 

Majjiiima Nikaya, 


M V , Maliavastu Ed. by Stuart in three volnmes. 
Madhava Author of Nya3'am3!S. 


Maikandeya P. Bengal Edition 

-Markfindeya Parana 

Mann Ed. by (a) J Jolly (b) Ed. by 

Dh ^ ; llauava ; Mandalik 
Mauava, Dbairaa- 
^asUa, 


MahSvamsa ... Ed. by Geiger 

MalaviliSgnimitra . By l\5lida«ia 


MaitrSyani, M S. Kd. by Schroder. 
MaltiSyani SainhitS, 


Jtc Criudlo AiUlior of 1 I A , Ptolemy, Ancient 

India os desciibed in Classical 
Lilcratiiro and Mogaslhence. 

Mitaksharfi ••• By VijGrmcfi\ara 

ilogastheues Me Crindfe 

Ancient India 
ns described by 
Megislliciios 

Miliuda-P.mho . Translated by IMiys Davids in SBE 
Vols XXXV and XXXVI 


Milra-.Mi^ia Awtbor of ihv C’oramentnry Vfrnmi* 

trodnya. on V5jDivalk\n«mrjli 
(uupnbhohcd} n maim^cnpf of in 
ihc po'^'casion of Mr Go\ indadlt^.a 
of Bcnarc'i, nutlior of V 31 D S. V 31. 




IIINDD POIilTi 

Mimamsa Daiyanam, 

P Mimaasa 

By Jaimitu witR the CorainentLiry of 
Sabaias\ami (Bib lud ) 

Mricl]cliliaL.atiko 

Bj Sudiaka Ed by Kasinatba Pand 
uiing Paiab, with the coramentaij 
of Pritbvidhara BorobajjlOOO 

Modern Review 

Monthly, Calcutta 

Mouier Williams 

A.iitboi of the ‘Sanskiit English 
Dictionary 

Monbna et 

Populis 

Germamac 

By Tacitiia 

Mudrfi KSkehaea 

by Vidfikha datta Ed by K T 
Telang, Bombay 

NSge^a 

Aulboi of the Pradipodyota on 
Mnb3 BliSsbja Bj NSge^a (Asiatic 
Society) Calcutta 

Narad \ 

Translated by Jolly in S B L aol 
XWr II Quotations in Digest 

NSmalmgaansasana 

Amarakosba 

NSrada Smnti 
(text ) 

Ld bj Joll} with passages from tho 
comnientarj of ADah5)a (Asiatic 
Society) Calcutta 

Nopil 

Dy I/5\i 

Niruitti 

. By \ 5<iko 
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ADDUEMATIOKS 


^ilakantha 

.. Author of the Vyavahara-Mayukha Ed. 
by Jfandlik vritli English Tran- 
slation, isso. 

KiJivakjSnirita 

By Somadeva 

(a) Ed. by GopnlaDaraya^ajanata,- 
Bombay. 

(b) Ed by Nath nrsraa Premi, Bombay, 
1923. 

J^yfiyaraSla 

.. By Madbavacharya. Ed. Anandasiama 
S«*rieB. 

OWeuberg 

• Author of Buddha. Translated into 
English by William Hoey. 

Oldenborg 

. Editor of Vin, 

Paficha Tantra 

• Calcutta Ed, 

Pata&jali 

. Author of the Maha-BbSshya. 

Pargiter 

. Author of the Parana Text, and aiticles 
in JRAS 

P. K. Dictiouarr, 
Pali-EngHsb 
Pictiouaiy 

Childers. 

PSniai 

• Author of Sanskrit Grammar. 

PSraskara Gribya- 
Sutra. 

Hathrra ed. rrith the commentaries of 
Karka, JayarSmn, cic, Lazarus, 
Benares 

Pradipaddyota 

• Sec NSgesa. 

Phllostralus 

' Author of Life of Appononiu«i. 
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Proc. A. 8. B ...... 

Procedure of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 

Praeua-VySkarana- Quoted by Sbamashastry iu A 
Sutra-Vjalcbjlna. p. 46 F. N. 

Pratap Chandra Ray Translator of M. Bb 

PiiyadaiBi- B}' RaraSvatara ^arma, Patua, 1915. 

Prasaaiayah, 

P. T. — Purana Tests By Purgiter, Oxford, 1913. 
of the Dynasties 
of tbe Kali Age . 
or 

PurSna Texts 
or 

Pargiter’s Te.xts, 

By Kalidasa 

Author of Rise of the Maratba Poorer. 

By Chande^vara, Kd , by K. P- 
Jayagwal, Bihar and Orissa 
Uesearcb Society, 1924. 

Author of I. C Ed. Grundrifas Sous. 

By Nilakantha, Kn^I-Sornskylta- 
Yantraloya, 18S0. 

Author of Indo-Aryans. 


Raghn-Vaipga 

Rauade 

RN. RNR, 
Uatoakara 
Uaja-l^ui Ratna- 
kaia, 

Rapson 

RBja-Kui- 

Mayaklia 

R. Mitra. 

Rajendra Lala 
Mitra, 
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ABDllCVUTIOSP 


Rama Commentator on Ramayana. 

RSmayana • Tlie Raraayana of Yalmiki vritli the 
commentary (Tilaka) of ESma, ed. 
(a) hy Kfiiinath Pandnrang Parah 
Bombay ; 1888 (b) by "Messrs 

KrishnachBrya and VyasachBrya 

RamadSsa ... Author of Uasabodha. 

Report of the Cunuinghain and others. 

Archaeological 
Survey of India, 

Rhys Davids ... Author of B. L and Dialogues of the 
Bocldha 

Rise of the Maratha By Hnnade 
Pouer. 

Roch Series and Pro- See Ep. Ind. Vol IL 
clamations. 

Rochhill •“ Author of the Life of Buddha. 

Romantic Legend of By Beal (Trubner.) 

^akya Buddha. 

Roth ••• Joint Author of St Petersburg 

Dictiooary 

E. Y. Big*''edn ... Ed. by Max Muller (with the 

commentary of SSyaua). 

^atuntalB ••• By KBlidosa. 

^ahVararya ... Yho commentator on KA’S. 
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SiVt. Br., 
^atapatha, 
^atapaUm Br. 
datapath a 
Brahraapa, 


Sahara 




Sanli. 
Sauti P., 

Sp, 


Santiparvan 


Asiatic Society eJ., tUe Translation of 
in S B E Series. 

Commentator on Jaimini. See 
Mimam8& Dar^anam. 

See M. Bh. 


S N S. Ed, by Jjvauanda VidySsSgara 

Sukra-NUi-SSra, BhattSebaryya, 1890 


Strabo ... See Ancient India as described in 

Classical Literature, Megasthenes. 

SabhSparvan, See M. Bh. 

SP. 


Sfimannaphala See DigUa Nikaya Vol 1. 

Sutta 


S B E Ed. Max Muller, Clarendon Press, 

Sacred Books ol Oxiord, 
the East 

Saint Petersburg By Rolb and Bobtlluglc, 
dictionary, St. 

Petersberg 

dictionary. 

Sanskrit Grammar of Asbtadhyayf By Panini. 

P&nini, Panini, I*. 

SiddhSDia Kaumudt By Bhattoji Dikshita. 





ADDREMATIOS 


Tacitus 

Tagore Lectures . . 

Tailt, Br , 

T. Brabmana, 
Taittiriya Br. 
Taittiriya- 
Brabmano, 

T. S. 

Taittiriya Sambita 
Ud.P. 

Utlyoga Parvan 

VajrasQcbl 

Ygmadera 

V, Mihira, 

Varahamiliira, 

VardhamSoa 

VasisUth Db. 
DhartU'^asira, 

Vfijasanoyi-SamhitB... 

VSrttikas 

Y. ! — VStfsygjana 

Yfiyn P. 

V&jii PutSm, 
r.'i\ 


Autkorof iloiibus et Populis Germaniae 
By K. P. Joyuswal, 

Mysore ed ■vritb the Commentary of 
Bhatta Bb§sbara 


Mysore ed. tntb the commenlatory of 
Bhatta Bbasknra Milra. 

See M Bh. 

By Agvaghosbn. 

Quoted in M, Bb. 

Author of Br. S. 

Author of Gana Rntua-Maliodadbj ; Ed. 
by BhimaseDn, Allahabad, ISQS 

Ed by Fuehrer. 

Ed Bombay. 

Ob PuniDi, by KStyS^aua 
Author ol KSma S. 

Beogol Hecen«ion: See PargUer’s Tost 



n t N D U POLITY 

V. I 

Ye(3ic Index 

By Artlinr Anthouy M.icdonell aoil 
ArllmT Berriedale ICeitli, London, 
1812. 

Vijfiane^vare 

Author ol Mitakahara, Bombay Ed. 

Vinaya, Vin. 

Vinaya Texts 

Ed. by Oldenberg. 

V. Smith. 

Vincent A Smith. 

Author of C. E. I. if. and-Eaily History 
of India. 

Vishmi PurSna, 
Vishnu ?. 

Bengal Edition. 

Vishnu PiuSna 

Translatiou o(, by Wilson and Hall. 

V. U 

Vira-Mitiodaya, 

By ilitra llidra, Ed. by JiiBnanda 
VidySsSgora Bbaltachaiyyn, 1875. 

wum. 

Vira-Mitrodaya, 

By Mura MiSra , Ed. ChaukhambS 
Sanskrit Seiies, 1916. 

VyavahSra- 

MajGkha 

By Nilakantha Ed. by Mandali 

Vyasa 

.. Quoted by Apaiaika 

Walsh 

. On Kongdu administration in I A 
1900 

Weber 

Author of H.IL 

White Yajur Veda , Madbyandiim ^5kh5, Nirnaya Sahara ed 
W. YnjurVecla 

White yajurvcda. 
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VBBRC\I\TIO^’S 


YajSavalkya. 
YajSavalkj a 
Sturitr, 


Yaska 

Yuddha K, . 
TiiddLa. 
Yuddha Kanda, 


(a) See Apararka (b) Kd. by Yaudalik 
together irith English translation 
^c) Ed. by Wasudev Lasmaii 
Shastri PansSkar with the com- 
mentary ilitakabaia of Vijfiane^vara 
(2nd). Bombay 1918 

Author of Nirukta. 

See nsmayana. 


Zimmet 


Author of AbiDdiscbes Lcben. 
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40 

33 
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59 

12 
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32 

71 

35 

83 

12 

95 

13 

104 

18 

111 

32-35 
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28 
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Part I 
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213, 214 
24 

“Crimmar’ 

II 
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further 

p. 307 
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IV. 2. 47 

be 

I. p. 256 

Hoer/ife 

Kasika 

eleveo^A century 

theirs 

§ 98. According 

§ 101 (a) 

IV. 4., 

IV 5. 

humorous 

c. 

§ 126 (a) 


ior 

211, 212 

28 

“Crimnal* 

17 
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father ' 
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to 

p 256 
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Read 
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§135 (a) 
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33 


Pliny 

150 

33 

vo], T. p. 165, p- 181 
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175 

33 
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4 
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197 

12 
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13 
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Arthas^ira 

,204 

5 
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9 

92 

205 

2 

Radha'’ 

Radhff* 

209 

13 

There 

Their 

211 

30 

TlU 

Tika 

212 

21 

mth 
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214 

24 

PSia'’ 

Pata* 

215 

14 

'’Pat* 

- 

■no 

12 

®P<ide^a 

‘’Podesa 

— 

25 

Spoil* 

®Speii 



Part 11 


11 

10 

Vises 

Vjgos 

30 

30 

^nej^ 

'’□eyi 

47 

10 

®rajos 
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47 

33 

Ving 

“yi 

55 

head- 

Divine Origin of 
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57 

34 
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25 

II 
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KiniATA 


Pago 

Lino 

Head 

for 

— . 

. 34 

- '151 

438 

03 

2S 


"cf 
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29 


q- 

04 

15 

T 
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23 



05 

27 

4^1 

425 
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22 

^1° 


08 

30 

“451 

“52 

09 

24 

12 

11 

70 

25 

Act 1 

Act II 

72 

10 

Ij 265. The Non' 

The Noi 

107 

19 

§280 

§ 287 

IW 

19 
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197 

9 
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1 
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